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HEN this book first came out, a very competent judge 
expressed to us his opinion that “there had not been so 
good a biography since Stanley’s Arnold.” To this judgment 
we cordially assent. The cause of the excellence in each case 
is the same, a loving reverence for the man of whom the author 
wrote, and the conviction that all that was required to im- 
part the same feeling to the reader, was to let the man him- 
self tell his own story. In each case the result is the same,— 
we have a memoir in which Arnold or Macaulay is always before 
the reader ; Stanley or Trevelyan never. 

Before the publication of this work, the only means by which 
the memory of Lord Macaulay was preserved for those who had 
seen his features and heard his voice—and his character and 
career described to the thousands whose interest in history and 
literature he has awakened and informed by his pen, was a 
volume entitled “ The Public Life of Lord Macaulay,” written by 
the Rev. Frederick Arnold, published within two years of 
Macaulay’s death, and to this book we must apply Macaulay’s 
own criticism on another memoir: “ It contains much that is 
worth reading, for it contains many extracts from the compositions 
of Lord Macaulay, but when we pass from what the biographer 
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2 Lord Macaulay. 
has done with his scissors, to what he has done with his pen, we 
find nothing to praise in his work.” 

Having no sympathy with Macaulay’s political opinions, Mr. 
Arnold could not be expected to produce a good biography of 
so decided a party politician. The latter part of the book, 
moreover, shows unmistakable proof of having been cobbled 
up in a hurry. Since the publication of Mr. Trevelyan’s full 
and carefully prepared work, which has to him evidently been 
a labour of love, Mr. Arnold’s memoir will, again to quote 
Macaulay, be consigned to “the dust and silence of the upper 
shelf.” 

Bearing a Scotch name, Macaulay was Scotch neither by birth 
nor education, but he was by descent, and his “ affection” (to use 
his own words) “was equally divided between the two parts of the 
island.” His family, if not natives of, were for some generations 
dwellers in the Western Isles, where his great-grandfather and 
grandfather were ministers of the Kirk. His appearance gave 
evidence of his descent. ‘I noticed,” said Carlyle of him, ‘‘ the 
homely Norse features that you find everywhere in the Western 
Isles, and I thought to myself, ‘ Well! any one can see that you 
are an honest good sort of fellow, made out of oatmeal.” 
Macaulay, himself, in perfect harmony with the Whiggism 
which distinguished him through life, cherished the belief that 
he was like Charles James Fox. Like his contemporary, John 
Stuart Mill, Macaulay had for his father one who might have 
competed with James Mill for pre-eminence as a stern and rigid 
disciplinarian. The younger Mill appears in no way to have 
been influenced by his mother ; in fact, we cannot call to mind 
any mention of her in his autobiography, Macaulay, on the 
other hand, was much influenced by his mother, to whom he was 
devotedly attached, and who was one of the excellent of the 
earth. His feelings towards her are touchingly expressed in one 
of his Cambridge Letters.* Mrs. Macaulay only lived to see the 
dawn of her son’s greatness. While on the subject of Macaulay’s 
family relations, the remark occurs to us that it is singular 
while his relations with those of his sisters were most affectionate, 
so little is said about his brothers. They are scarcely mentioned, 
not one letter or extract from a letter to a brother is given 
throughout the book, yet the brothers appear to have been on 
friendly terms, as one (Charles) acted as Macaulay’s private 
secretary when he first became a cabinet minister, and was also 
the recipient of his confidence as to his religious opinions ; and 
another (John) owed his presentation to a Government living 
to Macaulay’s influence with Lord Russell. 





* Fol. i. p. 101. 
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To pursue further our comparison between Macaulay and 
John Stuart Mill—Mill was brought up, as he tells us, absolutely 
without any religious education. Macaulay’s father was a 
Calvinist, of the sternest and narrowest type, the mother was of 
a Quaker family, and the young Macaulay was subject to religious 
influences from his earliest years. The nature of the religious 
tenets and teaching which Macaulay heard from his earliest child- 
hood is well illustrated by the fact that “standing up at his nursery 
window (in Birchin Lane), by his father’s side, looking at a cloud 
of black smoke pouring out of a tall chimney, he asked if that 
was hell.” * The inquiry we are told was received “with a 
grave displeasure which he could not understand,” but it was 
beyond doubt prompted by the tracts and hymns he had read 
or heard, which, to use Thackeray’s words of Colonel Newcombe, 
“ gave him tolerably plain intimations of the place to which little 
sinners were bound,” and even at that early age his mind pos- 
sessed that realistic concrete tendency by which, as was said of 
him in later life, “every incident he heard of, every page he 
read, assumed in his mind a concrete objective spectral form,” 
and so the hell of which he had heard so much took, in his 
imagination, the form of what was probably a bakehouse in 
Birchin Lane. The same characteristic is illustrated by the 
fact that “the elevated island covered with shrubs that gives a 
name to the Mount Pond (on Clapham Common), was regarded 
with infinite awe as being the nearest approach, within the 
circuit of his observation, to a conception of the majesty of 
Sinai.” + 

Besides the religious influence of his home, he was subject 
to another. His earliest friendship was formed with Hannah 
More, of whom his mother was a friend and pupil. The com- 
mencement of the acquaintance was marked by this incident :— 
“Calling at Mr. Macaulay’s, Mrs. More was met by a fair, pretty, 
slight child, with abundance of light hair, about four years of 
age, who came to the front door to receive her and tell her that 
his parents were out, but that if she would be good enough to 
come in he would bring her a glass of old spirits.” This 
proposal, from such a proposer, alarmed that revered but 
somewhat precise and formal spinster. The proposal was char- 
acteristically justified by a reference to the authority and practice 
of Robinson Crusoe. { Hannah More was Macaulay’s earliest 
correspondent, her house was the first which he, still a child, 
visited alone ; and to her, says Mr. Trevelyan, “was due the 
commencement of what eventually became the most readable 
of libraries.” To this generation the mention of Hannah More’s 


* Vok ip. 2% + Ibid., p. 28. t Ibid., p. 29. 
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name is somewhat like a resurrection from the dead, and we 
are glad that her relation with, and letters to, Macaulay present 
her in such an attractive and amiable light. In later years 
Macaulay, out of gratitude and respect for her memory, refused 
to review her writings. 

As the boy grew older he became aware of his father’s con- 
nection with that body of Evangelical Religionists, whom, under 
the name of “the Clapham Sect,” Sir James Stephen has 
described in language which, if not an imitation conscious or 
unconscious of Macaulay’s style, so resembles it that devout ad- 
mirers and students of Macaulay believed the paper to be his until 
its publication amongst its author's essays in “ Ecclesiastical 
Biography,” showed them their mistake. We may add that one 
of Macaulay’s sisters having said of the Claphamites that they 
were too obscure to merit the eulogistic delineation given of them 
by Sir James Stephen, Macaulay thus truthfully vindicates them 
from the charge:—‘ The truth is, from that little knot of men 
emanated all the Bible Societies and almost all the Missionary 
Societies in the world. The whole organisation of the Evan- 
gelical party was their work. The share which they had in 
providing means for the education of the people was great. 
‘hey were really the destroyers of the slave trade and of slavery. 
Many of those whom Stephen describes were public men of 
the greatest weight. Lord Teignmouth governed India at 
Calcutta, Grant governed India in Leadenhall Street, Stephen’s 
father was Perceval’s right-hand man in the House of Commons.* 
It is needless to speak of Wilberforce. As to Simeon, if you 
knew what his authority and influence were, and how they 
extended from Cambridge to the most remote corners of 
England, you would allow that his real sway in the Church 
was far greater than that of any primate.” f 

It is clear that as he grew up, Macaulay departed from the 
religious as well as the political opinions of those amongst whom 
he had been brought up; but of his religious faith nothing is said 
by his biographer, and all we know on the subject from himself 
is the fact, that during his candidature for Leeds in 1831-2, the 
report was circulated that he was a Unitarian. A Wesleyan 
preacher, at a public meeting, inquired what was his religion, and 
Macaulay replied, “I am a Christian.” This raised a burst of 
cheering, and he proceeded, as only he could have proceeded :— 


o>) 









* Sir James Stephen’s father was one of the Masters in Chancery, to 
whom, referring to the prominent features of his character, Canning in the 
House of Commons happily applied a quotation from one of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s plays, “genteel and melancholy like Master Stephen.” 

+ Vol. i. p. 68. 
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“This is no subject for acclamation. I will say no more. No 
man shall speak of me as the person who, when this disgraceful 
inquisition was entered upon in an assembly, brought forward 
the most sacred subjects to be canvassed here and to be turned 
into a matter for hissing or for cheering. . . . Gentlemen, I 
lave done; I tell you I will say no more, and if the person who 
has thought fit to ask this question has the feelings worthy of 
a teacher of religion, he will not, 1 think, rejoice that he has 
called me forth.” * 

Some effects at least of his peculiar religious training, how- 
ever, were permanent, and are apparent in everything he wrote. 
In illustration of this we may point to the familiarity with 
Scripture, evident from the quotations, and also to the scriptural 
turn of phraseology with which his letters, speeches, and writings 
everywhere abound. “ A person” (he said) “ who professes to 
be a critic in the niceties of the English language ought to have 
the Bible at his fingers’ ends.” 

Another illustration is furnished by his minute acquaintance, 
to quote Mr. Trevelyan, very rare amongst men of letters, 
“with the origin and growth of the various forms of faith and 
practice which have divided the allegiance of his countrymen,— 
not the least important of his qualifications for writing the 
history of an epoch when the national mind gave itself to 
religious controversy, even more largely than has been its wont.” f 
“That Macaulay should be so peculiarly strong upon Ecclesiastical 
questions and controversies of all sorts,” t appears to have struck 
with surprise another eminent Whig statesman and man of 
letters, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, It is of course accounted 
for by Macaulay’s early surroundings. Not less striking were 
the effects of these religious influences on Macaulay's theory of 
life, his enjoyment of it, and his views of society. He says in 
his history (chapter 3d), “The more carefully we examine the 
history of the past, the more reason shall we find to dissent from 
those who imagine that our own age has been fruitful of new 
social evils. ‘The truth is, that the evils are, with scarcely an 
exception, old. That which is new is the intelligence which 
discerns, aud the humanity which remedies them.”§ And again, 
in his inaugural speech at Glasgow College, he remarks :— 
“Ever since I began to make observations on the state of my 
country, I have been seeing nothing but growth, and hearing of 
nothing but decay. ‘I'he more I contemplate our noble institu- 
tions the more convinced I am that they are sound at heart, that 





* Vol. i. p. 281. + Ibid., p. 281. 
t “Letters of Sir George Cornewall Lewis,” p. 310. 
§ “History,” chap. iii. 
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they have nothing of age but its dignity, and that their strength 
is still the strength of youth.” 

Macaulay's father was one of the most industrious of men. 
Industry, indeed, was one of the virtues of the Clapham sect. 
Whether by transmission, therefore, or by the silent influence 
of the examples around him, Macaulay was in and from child- 
hood, and through life continued to be, a most industrious reader 
and writer. We must pass over the studies and productions of 
his youth. We meet not unfrequently with self-accusations of 
idleness, which, so far forth as they had any foundation, were 
no doubt occasioned by the reaction caused by excessive mental 
labour. The person who knew him best, however, said of him: 
“Throughout life he never really applied himself to any pur- 
suit that was against the grain.” * Te went first to a school at 
Clapham, whence he was removed to one kept by the Rev. Mr. 
Preston, first at Little Shelford, close to Cambridge, afterwards 
at Aspenden in Herts. Mr. Preston was an Evangelical of the 
Evangelicals,—a friend of Simeon’s ; the religious influences of 
home were therefore continued at school. Mr. Preston was 
also an Ex-Fellow of Trinity, and his pupils seem to have been 
inspired by Cambridge traditions and imbued with Cambridge 
influences. While still at school, Macaulay attracted the atten- 
tion of, and received much kindness from, Isaac Milner, Dean of 
Carlisle, and President of Queen’s College. Of this bygone 
celebrity, it may interest old readers of the Westminster Review 
to know that one of its earlier editors, the late General Perronet 
Thompson (a Fellow of Queen’s) said,—that he learned more 
from Milner than from any other man he had ever known. 
In language characteristic of his school, Milner, after one of 
Macaulay’s schoolboy visits to him, wrote to his father—‘“ Your 
Jad is a fine fellow, he shall stand before kings, he shall not 
stand before mean men.” From an occasional visitor to 
Cambridge he became an under-graduate, going into residence 
at Trinity College, October 1818. In one of his letters to his 
mother, of this year, he writes :—‘I can scarcely bear to write on 
mathematics or mathematicians. Oh, for words to express my 
abomination of that science, if a name, sacred to the useful and 
embellishing arts, may be applied to the perception and recollec- 
tion of certain properties in numbers and figures! Oh, that I 
had to learn astrology, or demonology, or school divinity! Oh, 
that I were to pore over Thomas Aquinas, and to adjust the 
relation of entity with the two predicaments, so that I were 
exempted from this miserable study! Discipline of the mind! 
say rather starvation, confinement, torture, annihilation! But 





* Vol. i. p. 109. 
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it must be. I feel myself becoming a personification of algebra, 
a living trigonometrical canon, a walking table of logarithms. 
All my perceptions of elegance and beauty gone or at least going. 
By the end of the term my brain will be as dry as the remainder 
biscnit after a voyage. Oh, to change Cam for Isis!” * 

We believe that it would have been better for Macaulay had 
he been not a Cambridge but an Oxford man, when, no doubt, 
he would have been one of that distinguished band the Christ 
Church statesmen. Logic would have given him that accurate 
systematic habit of mind which its study alone can give. The 
ouly passage in Macaulay’s writings we think unworthy of him 
is the depreciation of logic in his Essay on Bacon. It seems to 
us to deserve the censure, severe though it be, passed on it by Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis:—“ I have read” (he writes) “Macaulay's 
article on Lord Bacon in the Edinburgh Review. It is written 
in his usual sparkling, lively, and antithetical style, and the 
historical part of it is interesting and amusing. His remarks 
on the ancient philosophy are for the most part shallow and 
ignorant in the extreme: his objections to the utility of logic 
are the stale commonplaces which all the enemies of accurate 
knowledge, and the eulogists of common-sense, practical men, &c., 
have been always putting forth. 

“ There is generally throughout the article a want of soundness 
and coherency, and a puerile and almost girlish affectation of 
tinsel ornament, which, coming from a man of nearly forty, 
convince me that Macaulay will never be anything more than 
a thetorician.”+ This last judgment we believe was modified 
after the publication of the “ History.” t 

Macaulay's career at his university was a success, though he 
did not obtain the highest honours. He twice gained the 
Chancellor’s medals for English verse, but to the surprise of 
all, failed to obtain one of the three silver cups yearly given 
for English declamation—which everybody admits was his 
forte. He obtained, however, the prize for Latin declamation, 
and in 1821, the more substantial distinctions of a Craven 
University Scholarship, and in 1824 a fellowship of his College. 
Among his College intimates were the present Earl Grey and 
Lord Belper; Hyde Villiers, whose premature death opened 
to Macaulay the way to office; his brother Charles Pelham 
Villiers, whose long and able services as the Parliamentary 
leader of the Anti-Corn Law Leaguers have been rather over- 
shadowed by the more prominent services of Richard Cobden 
and John Bright; the late Lord Romilly Moultrie; Winthrop 





* Vol: i.:p. 87. + Letters, &c., p. 93. 
= Conf. the extract from Letters, &c., p. 310, given before. 
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Mackworth Praed ; and last, though by no means least, Charles 
Austin, Austin with abilities equal if not superior to those of 
the others of this group of friends, was content to devote them 
to the amassing of fees at the Parliamentary bar, and having 
improved to the uttermost the opportunities afforded by the 
railway mania of 1844-6, retired leaving the world no better for 
the abilities intrusted to him * except—a great exception we ad- 
mit—that “he effectually cred Macaulay of his hereditary Tory 
opinions, which were never more than skin-deep, and brought 
him nearer to Radicalism than he ever was before or since.” + 

One other of Macaulay's university successes is noteworthy. 
A Cambridgeshire squire of bygone days had founded a yearly 
prize of £10 for the “Junior Bachelor of ‘Trinity College who 
shall write the best essay on the conduct and character of William 
Ill.” We agree with Mr. Trevelyan that “it is more than 
probable that to this old Cambridgeshire Whig was due the first 
idea of that history in whose pages William of Orange stands as 
the central figure.” Probably it is the only case where one of 
these small university prizes has produced so much pleasure and 
profit to the world, The essay is still in existence, and extracts 
are given in the Life.t Both in style and thought they resemble 
the “ History.” “Of all Macaulay’s places of sojourn ” (says Mr. 
Trevelyan) “during his joyous and shining pilgrimage through 
the world, Trinity and ‘Trinity alone had any share with his 
home in Macaulay’s affection and loyalty.” Spite of Parliamen- 
tary and official success “ he sometimes expressed misgiving as 
to the wisdom of his preference of a London to a Cambridge life,” 
and an honorary fellowship was the only dignity in his later days 
he was known to covet. During both his school and his college 
life his peace of mind was often disturbed by reports—sometimes 
wholly untrue, sometimes misrepresentations or exaggerations of 
things which had actually occurred, ‘These were carried by can- 
did friends to his father’s house. ‘Tale-bearing and moral es- 
pionage have always been notes of the Evangelical party. Charges 
of “ contradictoriness,” ‘‘ Radicalism,” and “ novel reading ” pro- 
duced in the Evangelical home circle effects akin to those pro- 
duced by the bursting of a shell. On these occasions grave and 
serious remonstrances were addressed by the father to the son. 
The son defended himself on such occasions in a manner remark- 
able alike for the manly upholding of his own opinions and the 
affectionate deference he paid to his father.§ 

Some one having reported at home that Macaulay “ was fami- 





* Professional gossip said that he received the fee of 2000 guineas for 
his reply alone on behalf of the promoters of a Scotch line. 
t Vol, i. p. 76. t Ibid. p. 84, et seg. § Ibid., pp. 90-95. 
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liar with all the novels whose names he” (the informant) “had ever 
heard,” Macaulay replied, “If so frightful an accusation did not 
stun me at once, I might perhaps hint at the possibility that this 
was to be attributed almost as much to the narrowness of his 
reading on this subject as to the extent of mine. There are men 
here who are mere mathematical blocks, who plod on their eight 
hours a day to the honours of the Senate House, who leave the 
groves which witnessed the musings of Milton and Bacon and of 
Gray without one liberal idea or elegant image, and carry with 
them into the world minds contracted by unmingled attention to 
one part of science, and memories stored only with technicalities. 
How often have I seen such men go forth into society for people 
to stare at them, and ask each other how it comes that beings, 
so stupid in conversation, so uninformed on every subject of his- 
tory, of letters, and of taste, could gain such distinction at Cam- 
bridge! . . . The man whose friend tells him that he is known 
to be extensively acquainted with elegant literature may suspect 
that he is flattering him, but he may feel real and sincere satis- 
faction when some Johnian sneers at him for a novel reader,”* 
We give one further instance. Macaulay writing to his father, 
had commented freely on the fact of George IV.’s pursuing his 
Irish journey while his wife was still unburied. This gave dire 
cffence, and Macaulay thus defends himself :—“I do not think it 
quite fair to attack me for filling my letters with remarks on the 
king’s Irish expedition. . . . I pretend to no great insight into 
party politics, but the question whether it is proper for any man 
to mingle in festivities while his wife’s body lies unburied is one 
which, I confess, I thought myself competent to decide. 1 believe 
I am not more precipitate or presumptuous than other people, 
but only more open. You cannot be more fully convinced than 
I am how contracted my means are of forming a judgment. If 
I chose to weigh every word that I uttered or wrote to you, and 
whenever I alluded to politics were to labour and qualify my ex- 
apap as if I were drawing up a State paper, my letters might 
e a great deal wiser, but would not be such letters as I should 
wish to receive from those I loved. Perfect love, we are told, 
casteth out fear. If I say, as I know I do, a thousand wild and 
inaccurate things, and employ exaggerated expressions about 
persons or events in writing to you or my mother, it is not I 
believe that I want power to systematise my ideas or to measure 
lay expressions, but because I have no objection to letting you 
see my mind in deshabille. I have a court dress for days of 
ceremony, and people of ceremony, but I would not willingly be 
frightened into wearing it with you, and I hope you do not wish 





* Vol. i. p. 96, 97. 
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me to do so.”* That Macaulay, instead of being as he was one 
of the most truthful of men, did not turn outa prig and a hypo- 
crite, is certainly not owing to his father. 

Macaulay was entered at Lincoln’s Inn, and called to the Bar 
by that society in 1826, but he was never a barrister in more 
than name. It was not for want of a legal mind, as his work in 
India abundantly proves. At Cambridge he had been a leader 
in the Union Debates, and in 1824, at an Anti-Slavery meeting, 
he made his first great speech. As it was his first, so also is it 
one of his best. As to its composition and delivery, we are thus 
informed :—“ At its close I told Mr. Macaulay ” (writes one, then 
on the reporting staff of the Morning Chronicle) “ that from his 
rapid mode of speaking, and from so much of the merit of the 
speech being dependent on the accurate collation of the words in 
which his many metaphors and figures were expressed, it would 
only be an act of justice to himself to furnish a report of the 
speech. At first he hesitated, and expressed some doubt whether 
he could furnish sufficiently ample notes for the purpose; but 
said, ‘he would think of it, on my telling him, if he thought 
proper to do so, I would pay due attention to the notes, provided 
he forwarded them to the Morning Chronicle office by 8 p.m. 
that evening. On coming to the office I found a large packet, 
containing a verbatim report of the speech as spoken, the 
brilliant passages marked in pencil, and the whole MS. well 
thumbed over, furnishing manifest denotement that no speech in 
Enfield’s Speaker was more laboriously and faithfully committed 
to a schoolboy’s memory, than was his first essay in public elo- 
quence committed to memory by the greatest historian of the 
age.” This mode of preparation was, we think, never afterwards 
resorted to by Macaulay.t From the preface to his edition of his 
speeches, we should have judged, had we not had Mr. Trevelyan’s 
testimony, that even his most elaborate efforts—the speeches 
on Reform—were composed entirely in his mind, and that not a 
single note was committed to paper. Mr. Trevelyan, in reference 
to this speech, tells a characteristic story of the elder Macaulay : 
“That was probably the happiest half-hour of Zachary Macaulay's 
life. Keen as his pleasure was, he teok it in his own sad way. 
While talking with his son that evening he referred to what had 


* Vol. i. p. 103-4. 

+ From a lecture given to the School of Art at Sydney, by Mr. Justice 
Therry, of the Supreme Court of New South Wales, entitled, “A Com- 
parison between the Oratory of the House of Commons thirty years ago 
and the present time,” published in Sydney and London in 1856. Macau- 
lay’s Anti-Slavery speech is given evidently from the Morning Chronicle 
report in Mr. Vizetelly’s unauthorised edition of Macaulay’s speeches, the 
publication of which gave him so much annoyance. 

+ Vol. i. p. 112. 
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passed, only to remark that it was ungraceful in so young a man 
to speak with folded arms in the presence of royalty.” 

Macaulay’s earliest appearance in print was in 1814, as com- 
piler of the index to a volume of the Christian Observer, of which 
his father was editor. His next connection with that publication 
was more important, and at the same time characteristic and 
ominous. His father received an anonymous letter to the editor, 
defending novels and novel-reading, and eulogising Fielding and 
Smollett. The writer was Macaulay. Ignorant of its authorship, 
and apparently without looking much at its contents, he inserted 
it in the Observer. A wolf suddenly entering a sheep-fold would 
not have produced the alarm which this letter caused among the 
Evangelical coterie who read the Observer. Contributors and 
readers were alike scandalised, and proclaimed their griefs aloud. 
One, indeed, made known to his sympathising friends that he had 
“committed the obnoxious number to the flames, and hencefor- 
ward would cease to take in the magazine.” 

Macaulay’s literary career commenced in earnest in 1823. His 
earliest published writings were contributed to that short-lived 
publication, Knight’s Quarterly Magazine. His father’s bigotry 
and intolerance again hindered him, and had Macaulay been a 
less devoted lover of literature, and a man of less determined 
character, he might have been shut up to writing intolerant but 
namby-pamby articles in the Christian Observer, or © more 
likely event, would have been diverted altogether from literary 
pursuits. Though his son sought to propitiate him by an article 
on West Indian Slavery, the father wholly disapproved of the 
magazine, and two short love poems by his son in the first 
number occasioned him real misery.* Macaulay, with his usual ¢ 
amiable deference to his father’s prejudices and weakness, pro- 
mised never to write again for the obnoxious periodical. ‘The 
effect of his withdrawal was to bring down the magazine to a 
level of decorous dulness, little above that of the Observer itself. 
In consequence, the prohibition was withdrawn, and Macaulay 
recommenced his contributions, and continued them until the 
abrupt discontinuance of the publication. It is not so stated by 
the biographer, but we suspect he never received any payment 
for these papers. It is surprising how much throughout his life 
he wrote, for which he neither received nor indeed expected pay- 
ment. ‘ The pleasure of writing,” he said, “ pays itself.” His best 
papers in this magazine are reprinted in the selection of miscel- 
laneous writings published since his death. A wider circle of 
readers, and a more profitable field of labour, were at hand. 


* One of these is quoted by Mr. Arnold. “ Public Life,” &c., p. 113. 
+ See vol. i. pp. 114-16. 
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The conductors of the Edinburgh Review made overtures to 
Macaulay to become one of its contributors. They were accepted, 
and in August 1825, his long connection with that Leview com- 
menced with the publication of his essay on Milton. During this 
portion of Macaulay’s literary career occurred his, at the time, 
celebrated controversy on Utilitarianism with the Westminster 
Review—we allude to the papers on “ Mill on Government,” 
“The Westminster Reviewer's Defence of Mill,” and “ The Utili- 
tarian Theory of Government,” republished in the Miscel- 
laneous Writings. Out of regard to the memory of James 
Mill, for whom he had great respect, Macaulay refused to insert 
these papers in the selection of his Essays published by himself. 
After his death, his literary executor wisely as we think gave 
them to the world. Whether Macaulay ever knew who his 
Opponent was we know not. We may recall to the memory of 
our older readers the fact which will be news to our younger 
friends, that Macaulay’s opponent in this war of words,—and 
he was unquestionably “a foeman worthy of his steel,”—was 
one to whom a few pages back we referred,* the late Thomas 
Perronet Thompson. We have neither space nor inclination 
tantas componere lites, to enter into the question whether the 
palm of victory in this battle was gained by the Edinburgh or 
by the Westminster Reviewer ; its spoils undoubtedly fell to 
Macaulay’s share. Public affairs, writes Lady Trevelyan, were 
become intensely interesting to him. He longed to be taking a 
part in Parliament, but with a very hopeless longing. ‘The third 
Marquis of Lansdowne read Macaulay’s papers ou the Utilitarian 
Controversy in the Edinburgh, and wrote him, stating that he 
had been much struck by them and wished to be the first means 
of introducing their author to public life by offering to him the 
then vacant seat for Calne. In terms equally honourable to the 
maker and receiver of this offer, Lord Lansdowne added that it 
was Macaulay’s “high moral and private character which had 
determined him to make the offer, and that he wished in no respect 
to influence his votes, but to leave him quite at liberty to act 





* See General Thompson’s papers in the controversy in his never much 
known and now almost forgotten work, quaintly entitled, “ Exercises and 
other papers contributed mostly to the Westminster Review,” published 
by Effingham Wilson, circa 1838-9. The writer,a fellow-worker with the 
General in one of the latest labours of his life—the promoting the adoption 
of the Vote by Ballot—desires in this Review, of which the General was 
once the Editor, to pay a tribute to the memory of one of the most amiable 
men he ever kuew, and whose services and sacrifices for the public were 
never sufficiently appreciated. Thompson, like Macaulay, had in his youth 
been subject to the influences of the Evangelical School, and it le its mark 
on him. Not only was he a great Political Economist, but like Macaulay 
he had an extensive knowledge of Theology. 
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according to his conscience.” * The offer was accepted, and as 
a matter of course Macaulay was returned. The selection made 
by Lord Lansdowne was disapproved of by Brougham, and he 
publicly expressed his disapproval. Brougham had been con- 
sulted by Zachary Macaulay as to the best method his son could 
pursue in order to become a great speaker. In a letter, which 
has often been reprinted, Brougham gave much excellent advice 
—the key-note of which was the same as in his celebrated 
inaugural address at Glasgow :—“ I do earnestly entreat your 
son,” writes Brougham, “to set before him daily and nightly the 
great Greek models. If he would be a great orator he must go at 
once to the fountain-head and be familiar with every one of the 
great orations of Demosthenes.” These volumes show that in 
familiarity with Demosthenes, Macaulay became Brougham’s 
superior. Whether Brougham had heard of Macaulay’s successes 
in the Union and at Freemason’s Hall, and like Frankenstein 
shrunk back dismayed at his own work we know not. Greville 
in his Journal likens him to “the man who brought ft up a 
young lion which finished by biting his head off.” Certainly from 
the first Brougham showed the intensest jealousy of Macaulay, and 
if Brougham could have had his way, Macaulay would have 
been excluded from the Edinburgh. When Brougham was 
“next to the king the most popular man in England,” Macaulay 
said of him, “ that he was ina very ticklish situation, for he has no 
real friends,” and he truly foretold his fate ; “‘ when those reactions 
in public feeling, which must come, arrive you will see” (writes 
Macaulay) “that he will soon place himself in a false position 
before the public. His popularity will go down and he will find 
himself alone.” t No saying of Macaulay’s, out of the many 
recorded in these two volumes, is more happy or more true than 
his description of Brougham, when twenty-five years afterwards 
they met as Peers in the House of Lords, ‘‘Strange fellow! His 
powers gone. His spite immortal, a dead nettle.” § Macaulay’s 
speedy rise to the first rank of Parliamentary speakers, and the 
brilliant success of his Parliamentary career are familiar to all. 
It no doubt gave him an exaggerated idea of the power which 
mere speaking gives a man in the House. Lord Russell, in a 
passage we lately quoted to our readers, has refuted Macaulay on 
this point. || ‘To any one who wishes to become a good speaker, 
we would give advice like in spirit to that which he himself 
gave to Cambridge students as to the study of Cicero,—“ Soak 
your mind in Macaulay, for inspiration only, however, not with 
any idea of imitation, which would certainly end in failure.” 





Vol. i. p. 139. + Journal, vol. iii. p. 337. t Ibid., pp. 187, 188. 


_§ Vol. ii. p. 431. || See Westminster Review, April 1875, p. 414. 
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What Macaulay said of his written, is true also of his spoken 
style :—“ I am avery unsafe model. My manuer, I think, and the 
world thinks, on the whole, a good one, but it is very near to a 
very bad manner indeed, and those characteristics of my style 
which are most easily copied are most questionable.” Which of 
his speeches is entitled to the praise of being his best is a ques- 
tion on which authorities differ. Jeffrey records that Speaker 
Manners Sutton, whom he calls “a severe,” but who certainly was 
a competent and experienced judge, said of Macaulay’s speech on 
the India Bill of 1833, that “he rather thought it the best speech 
heever heard.” Lord Althorp expressed in his journal the same 
opinion in the same words of the Reform speech of 5th July 
1831,* Lord Althorp’s biographer, whose position and experience 
gave authority to his opinion, adds, in a note, “ What Lord Althorp 
says of this speech is no more than what was felt by almost every 
person that heard it. At least I can answer for myself.’ Lord 
Broughton, talking with Mrs. Grote, said, “I have been in Parlia- 
ment all my life, have listened to the orators of the century, Mr. 
Canning amongst the rest, and I long ago made up my mind 
that the two best speeches I ever heard within those walls were 
Yst., Macaulay’s speech on the Copyright, and 2nd., Grote’s first 
speech on the Ballot. In this opinion the late speaker, Aber- 
crombie, concurred with me.” + Macaulay's Copyright speech in 
1842 certainly led the House. “ When he resumed his seat Sir 
tobert Peel walked across the floor, and assured him that the last 
twenty minutes had radically altered his own views on the law 
of copyright. One member after another confessed to an entire 
change of mind ; aud on a question which had nothing to do with 
party, each change of mind brought a vote with it.’ The Dill 
was remodelled according to Macaulay’s mind, and is the law 
which now regulates copyright. If we may venture to express 
our opinion, we unhesitatingly say that Macaulay’s speech in 
1853 on the Judge’s Exclusion Bill deserves the title of his best. 
Its effect on the members’ votes was akin to that of the Copy- 
right speech of 1842. The bill, it was graphically said at the 
time, “was not thrown out but kicked at.” In a passage, full of 
the spirit of Macaulay’s writing, Mr. Trevelyan describes his 
uncle’s enjoyment of House of Commons’ life. § 
The sketches of persons, scenes, and incidents with which 
Macaulay’s letters during his early Parliamentary life abound 
are inimitable. Occasionally they are in verse, e.g.,— 








* Memoir of John Charles Viscount Althorp, third Earl Spencer, by the 
late Sir Denis Le Marchant, Bart., pp. 327-341. 
+ Personal Life of George Grote, p, 84. t Vol. ii. p. 136. 
§ Vol. i. p. 173. 
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“ When the House is the coollest, as I am alive, 
The thermometer stands at a hundred and five. 
We debate in a heat that seems likely to burn us, 
Much like the three children who sang in the furnace.” * 


More commonly they are in prose. Here is his characteristic 
description of the division on the first Reform Bill in March 
1831 :—“ It was like seeing Cesar stabbed in the Senate 
House, or seeing Oliver take the mace from the table, a sight 
to be seen only once and never to be forgotten. . . . You might 
have heard a pin drop as Duncannon read the numbers. Then 
again the shouts broke out and many of us shed tears. I could 
scarcely refrain, And the jaw of Peel fell; and the face of 'T'wiss 
was as the face of a damned soul, and Herries looked like Judas 
taking his necktie off for the last operation.” = ‘The principal 
characters at the coronation of William IV. are thus sketched: 
“The queen behaved admirably, with wonderful grace and 
dignity, the king very awkwardly. The Duke of Devonshire 
looked as if he had come to be crowned instead of his master— 
I never saw so princely a manner and air. The Chancellor 
looked like Mephistopheles behind Margaret in the church.” 

This memoir, for the first time we believe, reveals the author- 
ship of one of the most successful movements in the battle for 
the Reform Bill. On the 17th of September 1831, Macaulay 
writes to his sister (Lady Trevelyan), ‘I have been very busy 
since I wrote last, moving heaven and earth to render it certain 
that if our ministers are so foolish as to resign in the event of a 
defeat in the Lords, the Commons may be firm and united, and 
I think I have arranged a plan which will secure a bold and 
instant declaration on our part if necessary. Lord Ebrington is 
the man whom I have in my eye as leader.” { 

On the 8th October following, the Lords rejected the bill, and 
on the 10th Lord Ebrington moved in the Commons a resolution 
—probably drawn up by Macaulay—lamenting the present re- 
jection of the bill, re-asserting the adherence of the House to 
its principle, and expressing its unabated confidence in the 
integrity, perseverance, and ability of the Ministry. Early in the 
debate Macaulay spoke in support of the motion. He ended 
with this characteristic peroration :—‘ In our hands are the 
issues of great good and great evil, the issues of the life and 
death of the State. May the result of our deliberations be the 
repose and prosperity of that noble country which is entitled to 
all our love ; and for the safety of which we are answerable to 
our own consciences, to the memory of future ages, to the Judge 
of all hearts.” The resolution was carried by 329 votes to 198, 





* Vol. i. p. 261. t Ibid, p. 201, et seq. t Ibid., p. 193. 
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and its success contributed materially to the ultimate triumph of 
the bill. Referring to this event, Mr. Trevelyan says that “some 
whose judgment had been trained by long experience of affairs” 
looked to Macaulay “as a more than possible leader in no remote 
future,” and he adds his own judgment, to which we cordially 
assent, that “the prudence, the energy, the self-reliance which he 
displayed in another field might have been successfully directed 
to the conduct of an executive policy” * and the management 
of a popular assembly. 

To one who had gained such eminence both as a writer and a 
speaker, an entrance to the best society was secured. In the 
great Whig houses Macaulay had the warmest welcome. Lady 
Holland sought an introduction to him, and Holland House, as 
one might guess from his well-known description of it, was 
almost a home tohim. Macaulay’s letters to his sisters give some 
graphic sketches of Lady Holland’s peculiarities. On one occa- 
sion she was stating her objection to the use of certain words, 
amongst others, talented. ‘“ We talked” (writes Macaulay) 
“about the word ¢alené and its history. I said that it first 
appeared in theological writing, that it was a metaphor taken 
from the parable in the New Testament, and that it had gradu- 
ally passed from the vocabulary of divinity into common use. 
I challenged her to find it in any classical writer on general 
subjects before the Restoration, or even before the year 1700, 
.. . She seemed surprised by this theory, never having, so fur 
as I could judge, heard of the parable of the talents.”+ he 
centurion, he also remarks, did not keep his soldiers in better 
order than Lady Holland kept her guests. John Allen (the 
master of Dulwich College), especially, was treated like a slave :— 
“Mr. Allen, go into the drawing-room and fetch my reticule.” 
“Mr, Allen, go and see what can be the matter that they do not 
bring up dinner.” “ Mr, Allen, there is not turtle-soup enough 
for you, you must take gravy-soup or none.” { On one occasion 
Lord Grey, whose influence was “ very great,” prevailed on her to 
let Lord Holland “ have a slice of melon for which he had been 
petitioning most piteously, but which she had steadily refused on 
account of his gout. Lord Holland thanked Lord Grey for his 
intercession. ‘Ah, Lord Grey, I wish you were always here. 
It is a fine thing to be prime minister.’” § 

The announcement of Macaulay’s Indian appointment gave 
rise to what he describes as “a most extraordinary scene with 
Lady Holland.” “If” (he writes to his sister) ‘she had been as 
young and handsome as she was thirty years ago, she would have 
turned my head. She was quite hysterical about my going, paid 





* Vol.i.p.194. + Ibid. p.208. J Ibid, p. 267, § Ibid., p. 275. 
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me such compliments as I cannot repeat ; cried, raved, called 
me dear dear Macaulay. ‘You are sacrificed to your family, 
I see it all. You are too good to them. ‘They are always 
making a tool of you—last session about the slaves; and now 
sending you to India.’ I always do my best to keep my temper 
with Lady Holland for three reasons, because she is a woman, 
because she is very unhappy in her health and the circum- 
stances of her position, and because she has a real kindness for 
me, but at last she said something about you; this was too 
much, and I was beginning to answer her in a voice trembling 
with anger when she broke out again, ‘I beg your pardon, pray 
forgive me, dear Macaulay, I was very "impertinent. I know you 
will forgive me. Nobody has such a temper as you, I have said 
so a hundred times. I said so to Allen only this morning. I am 
sure you will bear with my weakness, I shall never see you again,’ 
and she cried and I cooled.” At a dinner at which Macaulay 
was not present, Lady Holland became so violent on this subject 
that Lord Holland broke out, “Don’t talk such nonsense, my 
Jady. What the devil! Can we tell a gentleman who has a 
claim upon us that he must lose his only chance of getting an 
independence in order that he may come and talk to you in an 
evening.” * Aiter telling his sister this story, Macaulay enforced 
on her the practical lesson: ‘ ‘Take care not te become so fond of 
your own will as my lady.” Such tattle he elsewhere says is 
worth nothing “except to show how much the people whose 
names will fill the history of our times resemble in all essential 
matters the quiet folks who live in Mecklenburg Square and 
Brunswick Square.” ‘The strength and simplicity of Macaulay’s 
character is shown in this remark: “The great use of going to 
these fine places is to learn how happy it is possible to be with- 
out them.” t Whether Macaulay appeared to advantage in 
society, is a question on which there is a conflict of opinion, 
Greville, in his journal, records various meetings with him, and 
his judgment varies from time to time, being influenced, we 
think, not so much by Macaulay’s intrinsic merits as by his rise 
in political and social estimation. In his first notice of Macaulay 
in his journal he most unjustly said of him, Sheil, and O'Connell, 
“that they cared nothing into what state of confusion the 
country is thrown, for all they want is a market to which they 
may bring their talents.” { Shortly after this, at Holland 
House, he sat next to “a common-looking man in black,” whom 
with his usual supercilious cynicism he settled to be “some 
obscure man of letters or perhaps a cholera doctor.” When he 
found it was nanny: the man he had been so long most 
° Vol i p. 353. + Ibid, p. 214. t Vol i ii. p. 204, 
[Vol. CVI. No, CCIX.]—New SERIES, Vol. L. No. L. B 
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anxions to see and hear, “I thought,” he writes, ‘‘ I should have 
dropped off my chair. His manner” (he proceeds) “struck me 
as not pleasing, but it was not assuming, unembarrassed yet not 
easy, unpolished yet not coarse: there was no kind of usurpa- 
tion of the conversation, no tenacity as to opinion, or no assump- 
tion of superiority, but the variety and extent of his information 
were soon apparent, for whatever subject was touched upon he 
evinced the utmost familiarity with it—quotation, illustration 
anecdote, seemed ready in his hands for every topic.” * Six 
months later Greville again met Macaulay, and thus records 
his impression :—“ Macaulay is a most extraordinary man, and 
his astonishing knowledge is every moment exhibited, but (as 
far as I have yet seen of him) he is not agreeable. His pro- 
positions and his allusions are rather too abrupt; he starts 
topics not altogether naturally : then he has none of the graces 
of conversation, none of that exquisite tact and refinement which 
are the result of a felicitous intuition, or a long acquaintance 
with good society, or more probably a mixture of both. The 
mighty map of his knowledge is not animated by that subtle 
spirit of taste and discretion which alone can give it the qualities 
of lightness and elasticity, and without which, though he may 
have the power of instructing and astonishing, he will never 
attain that of delighting and captivating his hearers.” f 

In 1836 Greville draws a comparison between Brougham and 
Macaulay, much to the disparagement of the latter, both as to 
Parliamentary and social qualifications. In 1850 he revised this 
judgment, and writes :—“‘ Quantum mutatus/ all this has long 
since ceased to be true of Brougham. Macaulay, without having 
either the wit or the charm which constitutes the highest kind 
of colloquial eloquence or success, is a marvellous, an unrivalled 
(in his way) and a delightful talker.” t The truth is, that by 
1850 Brougham had fallen, and Macaulay risen in general esti- 
mation. 

Lord Cockburn, whom we suspect to have been rather jealous 
of Macaulay, wrote of him :—“ His conversation is good, but with 
the usual defects of professed talkers, it is a great deal too 
abundant and is not easy. He utters with great rapidity, and 
with a panting anxiety. ‘Though the matter of his conversation, 
therefore, is always admirable, the style is not pleasing. Sydney 
Smith, an enormous talker, complains of Macaulay never letting 
him get a word in. Smith once said to him, ‘Now, Macaulay, when 
I am gone, you'll be sorry that you never heard me speak.’ On 
another occasion, Smith said he had found Macaulay in bed 





* Vol. ii. pp. 245, 246. + Ibid., p. 317. Journal, vol. iii. p. 35. 
t Ibid., pp. 337-339. 
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from illness, and that he was therefore more agreeable than ever 
he had seen him, There were some glorious flashes of silence.” * 
We doubt whether this story of Sydney Smith be historical. 
Smith himself said of Macaulay :—* Yes, I agree, he is certainly 
more agreeable since his return from India. His enemies might 
perhaps have said before (though I never did so) that he talked 
rather too much ; but now he has occasional flashes of silence 
that make his conversation perfectly delightful.” + The fairest 
description of Macaulay in society is that ascribed by Sir Arthur 
Helps to one of the characters in “Realmah.” It no doubt ex- 
presses the opinion of the lamented writer :—‘ Whenever I was 
invited to meet Macaulay, I always went. It is true he was a 
great talker, but who talked so well ? There was no vanity in his 
talk. ‘There was simply an exuberant knowledge and an exquisite 
enjoyment of the subject he was talking about. I can tell you 
I did not interrupt him, I was always too glad to hear him talk. 
He would lay hold of a particular author, and in a short time 
(say twenty minutes) give you the whole pith and marrow of 
that author. I remember his once doing so with Cobbett, and one 
had, I believe, in this brief twenty minutes all the best things 
ever said by that most vigorous writer. Then if any of the less 
prominent characters in history were mentioned he had anecdotes 
about them which were known to no one else.” { The present 
writer never saw Macaulay in society, but accompanied a depu- 
tation who waited on him at his request to give him information 
as to the working of the ballot in Australia—the impression made 
on the mind of at least one of the deputation we give in the words 
in which Lord Cockburn describes Macaulay’s reception of his 
Edinburgh constituents, and which we cannot hope to improve : 
“ Above all other defects, Macaulay suffers severely from over- 
talking and consequently under-listening. A deputation goes to 
London to enlighten their representative. ‘They are full of their 
own matter, and their chairman has a statement bottled and ripe 
which he is anxious to draw and decant, but instead of being 
listened to, they no sooner enter the audience-chamber than they 
find themselves all superseded by the restless ability of their 
eloquent member, who besides mistaking speaking for hearing, 
has the indelicate candour not even to profess being struck by 
the importance of the affair."§ Our space is contracting and we 
must glance at Macaulay’s official life. The claims on office of 
the man who had given the Reform Ministry aid, alike power- 
ful and brilliant, could not be overlooked, and he was appointed 





* Lord Cockburn’s Journal, &c., vol. i. pp. 232, 233. 
+ Memoir. t “ Realmah,” vol. i. p. 82. 
§ Journal, vol. ii. pp. 158, 159. See Macaulay’s own account of his receiv- 
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first a commissioner and afterwards secretary to the Board of 
Control.* Just at this time, at the first general election under 
the Reform Act, he was elected one of the two first members for 
Leeds. In a book not known to many readers, we find the 
following description of his manner of preparing for an Indian 
debate: ‘“ When Indian matters of more than usual importance 
were upon the tapis, either in Parliament or the India House, 
Macaulay invariably sent for the solicitor to the Board of Con- 
trol (Mr. Groom), and would confidentially confer with him 
upon the course to be adopted. Sitting in his own chair he 
desired the solicitor to take another, saying, ‘ This subject is per- 
plexing, I will tell you the facts, the idea I have of the course to 
be pursued, and several of the reasons and arguments in favour 
of that course.’ He would then detail them at great length and 
with much fluency, and at the end would say, ‘Now, Groom, 
take my chair and I will take yours, and now I will tell you all 
that ‘I should say, and what arguments I should use if I were 
in the House and had to reply to my own speech and show the 
futility and inappropriateness of the remedies proposed.’ ‘This 
he did at equal length and with the same fluency, until he had 
at last rendered it almost doubtful what line of conduct was most 
suitable for the occasion. He himself, however,had little hesitation 
in fact as to what course of proceeding should be adopted.” t 
Macaulay’s experience soon taught him, as he expressed it in 
his diary, “ that a man in office and out of the Cabinet is a mere 
slave.” “TJ have felt,” he writes, “the bitterness of that slavery. 
Once, though I hardly knew where to turn for a morsel of bread, 
my spirit rose against the intolerable thraldom. I was mutinous, 
and once actually resigned.” { What is said here is no exaggera- 
tion. It merely illustrates the truth of Sydney Smith’s descrip- 
tion of his character :—‘I believe Macaulay to be incorruptible. 
You might lay ribbons, stars, garters, wealth, titles, before him 
in vain. He has an honest genuine love of his country, and the 
world would not bribe him to neglect her interests.” When 
Macaulay was at the Board of Control, his circumstances were 
by no means prosperous. His father’s devotion to the interests 
ot Africa was only to be equalled by that of Mrs. Jellyby to 
those of Borioboolagha. Each loved not wisely but too well, 
and the effect on their own welfare and that of their families was 


* In November 1848, he thus relates his experience : “ All boards are bad, 
and this (the Board of Trustees of the British Museum) is the worst of 
Boards,” vol. ii. p. 244. 

+ From “Select Biographical Sketches from the Note-Books of a Law 
Reporter,” by W. H. Bennet, p. 75. Was the changing of chairs the effect 
of the Parliamentary habit, that opposing arguments must be given from 
opposite sides of the House ? + Vol. ii. p. 27. 
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in each case the same. It became plain to Macaulay that his 
father, brothers, and sisters would be cast on his hands for 
support. Lord Lyndhurst had given him a Commissionership 
of Bankrupts, but the office was abolished without compen- 
sation. The term for which he held his Trinity fellowship 
drew to a close. His Parliamentary attendance occupied the 
time he might otherwise have given to writing. We read that 
he often left the House to sup in his chambers on a Wiltshire 
cheese given him by a constituent and a bottle of Trinity audit 
ale, to which his fellowship entitled him, and it is painful to find 
that he was compelled to sell the gold medals he had won at 
Cambridge. Yet he never was in debt. A member of the Bar,* 
who knew him in his young days, once told us “that if Tom 
Macaulay had only a shilling a year to live on he would have 
tenpence left at the end of it.” While these clouds were hang- 
ing over and thickening around him, a difficulty arose about 
the apprenticeship clause in the Government Anti-Slavery 
measure. ‘he Macaulays, father and son, would have preferred 
total and immediate abolition. At any rate, they desired to 
limit the apprenticeship to the shortest period necessary for 
establishing the system of free labour. Macaulay placed his 
resignation in Lord Althorp’s hands, and spoke and voted against 
the Government and in favour of Mr. Fowell Buxton’s amend- 
ment limiting the duration of the apprenticeship. The Cabinet, 
to their honour, determined not to accept his resignation. 
Macaulay foresaw a schism in the Ministry approaching. The 
prospects of his family grew darker than ever. He saw nothing 
before him for some time to come but poverty, unpopularity, and 
the break up of old connections. <A light arose in the darkness, 
The India Bill, which he greatly assisted in carrying through 
the House, afforded him a means of escape from these impending 
disasters. The Act prescribed that there should be four ordinary 
members of the Governor-General’s Council, and that the fourth 
member should be appointed from among persons not servants 
of the company, and that this last-mentioned member of the 
Council should not be entitled to sit or vote in the Council 
except at meetings for making laws or regulations. ‘The annual 
salary of each ordinary member of the Council was to be £10,000, 
with an allowance of £1200, for an outfit. This fourth ordinary 
membership was offered to Macaulay and he accepted it. “ By 
accepting it” (he wrote) “I withdraw myself for a short time 
from the contest of factions here. When I return, I shall find 
things settled, parties formed into new combinations, and new 
questions under discussion. I shall then be able, without the 
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scandal of a violent separation, and without exposing myself to 
the charge of inconsistency, to take my own line; in the mean- 
time I shall save my family from distress, and shall return with 
a competence honestly earned, as rich as if I were Duke of 
Northumberland or Marquis of Westminster, and able to act on 
all public questions without even a temptation to deviate from 
the strict line of duty.” * . 

Before sailing for India he wrote a parting letter to Lord 
Lansdowne, from which we cannot refrain from making the 
following extract :—‘‘ That at an early age I have gained some 
credit in public life; that I have done some little service to 
more than one good cause; that I now have it in my power to 
repair the ruined fortunes of my family and to save those who 
are nearest to me from the misery and humiliation of depend- 
ence; that I am almost certain, if I live, of obtaining a com- 
petence by honourable means before I am past the full vigour 
of manhood; all this I owe to your kindness. I will say no 
more, I will only entreat you to believe that neither now nor on 
any former occasion, have I ever said one-thousandth part of 
what I feel.” + 

In February 1834, Macaulay sailed for India accompanied by 
his sister and lifelong companion Hannah More Macaulay, the 
Lady Trevelyan of these volumes. While they were in India 
another sister, equally dear to him, Margaret (Mrs. Cropper) 
died. Those familiar with Macaulay’s writings will remember 
the noble passage in which he says :—‘‘ All the triumphs of truth 
and genius over prejudice and power, in every country and in 
every age have been the triumphs of Athens. ... Her power 
is indeed manifested at the bar, in the Senate, in the field of 
battle, in the schools of philosophy ; but these are not her glory. 
Wherever literature consoles sorrow or assuages pain, wherever it 
brings gladness to eyes which fail with wakefulness and tears, 
and ache for the dark house and the long sleep, there is exhibited 
in its noblest form the immortal influence of Athens.” t This 
was no rhetorical exaggeration, it truly represents what literature, 
ancient literature especially, was to Macaulay. Writing of his 
sister's death to his friend, Mr. 'T’. F. Ellis,§ he says :—“ Even 
now, when time has begun to do its healing office, I cannot write 
about her without being altogether unmanned. That I have not 
utterly sunk under this blow I owe chiefly to literature. What a 
blessing it is to love books as I love them; to be able to con- 





* Vol. i. p. 325. + Ibid., p. 346. 
t On Mitford’s “ History of Greece,” “ Miscellaneous Writings,” p. 101, 


Ed. 1871. 
§ The well-known reporter of the Queen’s Bench Court. 
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verse With the dead and to live amidst the unreal.” And after a 
quotation from Hesiod, said to be scored with three lines in 
pencil in his copy of that writer, he adds :—“I have gone back 
to Greek literature with a passion quite astonishing to myself. 
... TI felt as if I had never known before what intellectual 
enjoyment was.” * Again, “I find nothing soothes my spirits so 
much as the contemplation of those miracles of art which Athens 
has bequeathed.” 

Macaulay left his mark in India—* at the risk of being called 
by that nickname which is regarded as the most opprobrious of 
all nicknames by men of selfish hearts and contracted minds, ‘a 
philosopher.” + He sought to carry out the idea that as between 
natives and Europeans there should be perfect equality before 
the law, and succeeded in passing the “ Black Act,” as it was called, 
which put all races on the same footing before the law courts. 
He also successfully advocated the freedom of the Indian press. 
In addition to his duties as member of Council he acted volun- 
tarily and unpaid as president of the Law Commission and of 
the Committee of Public Instruction. The former body produced 
the celebrated Penal Code of India, but the illness of two of 
Macaulay's colleagues threw the work almost entirely on him. 
The vis tnertie which hinders all law reforms prevented its 
adoption until after the Sepoy mutiny was put down, but it is 
now in force throughout India, and through it the influence of 
Macaulay is widely and will be permanently felt. To it he de- 
voted some of the best years of his life, and every page bears the 
impress of his mind. ‘The Code was intended to be at once a 
statute book and a collection of decided cases. ‘‘I only 
know,” writes Macaulay, “that it seems to me to be very ill 
done when I look at it by itself, and well done when I com- 
pare it with Livingstone’s Code or with the English statutes 
which have been passed for consolidating and amending the 
Criminal Law.” { Its value is thus estimated by one of 
Macaulay’s eminent successors, Mr. Fitzjames Stephen :—“ Lord 
Macaulay ” (he writes) “ must have had a knowledge of English 
Criminal Law which may fairly be called extraordinary. He 
must have possessed the gift of getting at once to the very root 
of the matter and of sifting the corn from the chaff to a most 
unusual degree. . . . . The Indian Penal Code is to the 
English Criminal Law what a manufactured article, ready for 
use, is to the materials out of which it is made. It is to the 
French ‘Code Penal,’ and I may add, to the North German 


* Vol. i. p. 431. + Ibid., p. 436. 
t Ibid., p. 460. See the account of the code and papers relating to it in 
Arnold’s “ Public Life of Lord Macaulay,” p. 208. 
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Code of 1871, what a finished picture is toa sketch. It is far 
simpler and much better expressed than Livingstone’s Code for 
Louisiana, and its practical success has been complete.” * The 
committee of public instruction were equally divided on a 
vital question. One half were for maintaining and extending the 
old scheme of encouraging Oriental learning by stipends, paid to 
students, in Sanscrit, Persian, and Arabic, and by liberal grants 
for the publication of works in those languages. The other 
half, or English section, were in favour of teaching the elements 
of knowledge in the vernacular tongues, and the higher branches 
in English. Macaulay sided with the English section, and pre- 
sented a minute to the Council as long as one of his articles in the 
Edinburgh, which set the question at rest at once and for ever. 

We have no space fully to quote it, but its tone and spirit 
may be judged from this sentence—‘ The languages of Western 
Europe civilised Russia; I cannot doubt that they will do for 
the Hindoo what they have done for the Tartar.” The 
soundness of this judgment is proved by the statistics of Indian 
education given by Mr. Trevelyan.{ 

In addition to his Indian labours, Macaulay continued his 
contributions to the Edinburgh. It was in India that he wrote 
the Essay on Sir James Mackintosh’s “ History of the Revolu- 
tion,” and the Essay on Bacon. As to the last he says—* I 
never bestowed so much care on anything I have written.” 
There is not a sentence in the latter half of the article which 
has not been repeatedly recast. Nor did he omit to keep up 
his studies. 

“During the last thirteen months” (he writes) “I have read 
#Eschylus twice, Sophocles twice, Euripides once, Pindar 
twice, Callimachus, Apollonius Rhodius, Quintus, Calaber, 
Theocritus, twice; Herodotus, Thucydides, almost all Xeno- 
phon’s works ; almost all Plato; Aristotle’s ‘Politics, and a 
good deal of his ‘ Organon,’ besides dipping elsewhere in him ; 
the whole of Plutarch’s lives ; ; about half of Lucan, two or three 
books of Athenzeus twice, Plautus twice, Terence twice, Lucretius 
twice, Catullus, Tibullus; Propertius ; Lucan, Statius, Silius 
Italicus; Livy; Velleius Paterculus, Sallust, Caesar, and lastly 
Cicero. I am now deep in Aristophanes and Lucian.” || And 
this enormous list of classical works was not only, says Mr. 
Trevelyan, read through, but read with care, as is proved by the 
pencil marks, single, double, and treble, which meander down the 
margin of such passages as excited his admiration, and by the 





* Vol. i. p. 419. t Ibid., p. 403. t Ibid., p. 411, 
§ Ibid., 452. Conf. the opinion of ‘Sir G. C. Lewis , quoted ante. 
jj Ibid., pp. 444, 445. 
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remarks literary, historical, and grammatical with which he has 
interspersed every volume and sometimes every page. No wonder 
that after such studies Sydney Smith said of him, “ Macaulay 
not only overflows with learning but stands in the slop.” 

With all these occupations Macaulay felt his life in India to 
be an exile, which no temptation of wealth or power would induce 
him to go through again. The time he had proposed to himself 
to stay in India had now elapsed—he had carried out his idea of 
saving a competency, and his fortune was increased by a legacy 
from an uncle: “So that he was as independent as if he had all 
that Lord Westminster has above ground, and Lord Durham 
below it.” “I have no intention,” he writes Lord Mahon, “ of 
again taking part in politics, but I cannot tell what effect the 
sight of the old Hall and Abbey may produce on me.” 

Macaulay returned to England in June 1838, a few weeks 
after the death of his father. He had now made up his mind 
to write the ‘ History of England,” from 1688 to the death of 
George IV., so as to take “an entire view of all the transactions 
which took place between the Revolution which brought the 
Crown into harmony with the Parliament, and the Revolution 
which brought the Parliament into harmony with the nation,” 
and he contemplated at once beginning his work, but, Dés aliter 
visum, the Whig Cabinet was in eaxtremts, and looked eagerly 
for his services. During a winter tour in Italy (1838-39), the 
office of Judge Advocate-General was strongly pressed on him, but 
he had made up his mind to take nothing but a Cabinet office. 
He admitted it to be above the market price of his services, but 
below the fancy price he put on his liberty and his sindies. 

In February 1839 Macaulay returned to London, and bought 
Gladstone’s book (‘‘''he Church in its Relation to the State”). 
‘“ A capital Shrove-tide cock,” he writes, “to throw at, almost too 
good a mark. . . . The Lord hath delivered him into our hand, 
... I think I shall dispose completely of Gladstone’s theory. 
I wish that I could see my way clearly to a good counter-theory, 
but I catch only glimpses here and there of what I take to be 
the truth.” * Mr. Empson, the editor of the Ldinburgh, pro- 
nounced this memorable essay “to be the finest piece of logic 
that ever was printed.” “1 do not think it so” (adds Macaulay), 
“but I do think I have disposed of all Gladstone’s theories 
unanswerably.” ‘To the end of his life Macaulay never saw that 
the logical sequence and the inevitable result of the principles 
on which he answered Gladstone was the entire separation of the 
Church from the State. 

Macaulay commenced his “ History” on March 9th, 1839, but 
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other occupations soon called him off. The May of that year 
saw him once more in the House of Commons as member for 
Edinburgh, the August, in office as Secretary at War with a seat 
in the Cabinet. He defended the Whigs with all his old bril- 
liancy and skill, he retired with them when they fell in 1841, 
and was an active and powerful leader of the opposition to the 
Peel Government. When the Whigs returned to office in 1846 
he again took Cabinet office. At the General Election of 1847, 
through sectarian prejudice and local jealousies he lost his seat, 
and with that event his public life may be said to have closed ; 
for though re-elected in 1852, in that year his health failed. 
This prevented his speaking except on two or three occasions, 
and latterly interfered with even his attendance, so that he felt 
compelled to resign his seat. Though made a peer in 1857, he 
never spoke in the Upper House, but it is noteworthy as showing 
how great the interest he continued to feel for India, on the only 
two occasions on which he thought of speaking in the Lords—it 
was in each case an Indian subject on which he would have ad- 
dressed the House. And it is also interesting to note, that as 
one of his earliest essays as well as one of his earliest speeches 
in the Commons was in favour of Jewish Emancipation, so his 
latest vote in the Upper House was given in favour of that mea- 
sure. During the period of his life 1854-56, he gave the State 
his services as chairman of a committee to whom was entrusted 
the necessary arrangements relating to the appointment to the 
Indian Civil Service by open competition. His colleagues were 
Lord Ashburton, the late Canon Melvill, the present Master of 
Balliol, and the late Sir J. 8. Lefevre.* In the closing years of 
his life Lord Macaulay withdrew himself from all other occupa- 
tion, and from general society, and devoted himself to the writing 
of his “ History.” We regret that our contracting space and 
other untoward circumstances prevent us attempting to do the 
justice which we would have wished to do to that, his magnum opus. 
In any criticism of it, there should be borne in mind the rules 
which he himself laid down for the composition of “ history :”— 


“ Perfectly and absolutely true it cannot be, for to be perfectly and 
absolutely true it ought to record all the slightest particulars of the 
slightest transactions, all the things done and all the words uttered 
during the time of which it treats, The omission of any circumstance, 
however insignificant, would be a defect.. If history were written thus, 
the Bodleian Library would not contain the occurrences of a week. 
What is told in the fullest and most accurate annals bears an infinitely 
small proportion to what is suppressed. The difference between the 
copious work of Clarendon and the account of the civil wars in the 
abridgment of Goldsmith vanishes when compared with the immense 
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mass of facts respecting which both are equally silent. No picture 
then, and no history, can present us with the whole truth, but those 
are the best pictures and the best histories which exhibit such parts of 
the truth as most nearly produce the effect of the whole. He who is 
deficient in the art of selection may, by showing nothing but the truth, 
produce all the effect of the grossest falsehood. It perpetually happens 
that one writer tells less truth than another, merely because he tells 
more truths.” 

Again— 

“ A history in which every particular incident may be true, may on 
the whole be false.” 

Or once more— 

“The perfect historian is he in whose work the character and spirit 
of an age is exhibited in miniature. He relates no fact, he attributes 
no expression to his characters which is not authenticated by sufficient 
testimony, but by judicious selection, rejection, and arrangement he 
gives to truth those attractions which have been usurped by fiction.” * 

Macaulay at least made the spirit of these extracts his 
standard of composition as an historian, though he frankly avowed 
that to that standard he never attained. His industry was great. 
It was not too much of him which Thackeray said— 

“He reads twenty books to write a sentence. He travels twenty 
miles to make a line of description.” 

Again Macaulay writes— 

“T will first set myself to know the whole subject—to get by reading 
and travelling a full acquaintance with William’s reign. [ reckon that 
it will take me eighteen months to do this. I must visit Holland, 
Belgium, Scotland, Ireland and France. The Dutch archives and 
French archives must be ransacked. I will see whether anything is to 
be got from other diplomatic collections. I must see Londonderry, the 
Boyne, Aghrim, Limerick, Kinsale, Namur again, London, Steinkirk. 
I must turn over hundreds, thousands of pamphlets; Lambeth, the 

sodleian, and the other Oxford libraries. The Devonshire papers, the 
British Museum, must be explored and notes made.” t 

And this programme was faithfully carried out! He never allowed 
a sentence to pass muster until it was as good as he could make 
it. He thought little of recasting a chapter in order to obtain a 
clearer arrangement, and nothing whatever of reconstructing a 
paragraph for the sake of one happy stroke or apt illustration. 
When noting in his diary a visit to the great exhibition of May 
1851, he adds— 

“T felt a glow of eloquence or something like it come on me from 
the mere effect of the place, and I thought of some touches which will 
greatly improve my Steinkirk.” 





* Article on History— Miscellaneous Writings,” pp. 138, 156, 157. 
Edition, 1871. + “ Life,” p. 218. 
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The state of his own mind within the first three days of the 
publication of the first two volumes he thus describes— 

“When I compare my book with what I imagine history ought to 
be, I feel dejected and ashamed. But when I compare it with some 
histories which have a high repute I feel reassured. 

Speaking of the third and fourth volumes while still in com- 
position, he says— 

“T shall by next September have rough-hewn my third volume. 
Of course the polishing and re-touching will be immense labour.” 


OR eS 


After the publication of the third and fourth volumes, speak- 
ing of the criticisms upon it he says:—‘‘I do think that the 
fault-finding is generally unreasonable, though the book is no 
doubt faulty enough. It is well for its reputation that I do not 
review it as I could review it.’* By this time he already knew, 
to use the expression which he applied to the dying William 
IIL, “his time was short,” and grieved with a grief such 
as only noble spirits feel, to think “ that he must leave his work 
but half finished.’ In fact, a weakness of the heart, the result 
of over-exertion which came on after his election in 1852, was 
never cured, or curable. This disease was much aggravated 
in 1859, by the fact that his sister and his niece were compelled 
to follow their husband and father, Sir Charles Trevelyan, who 
had gone as our financial minister to Calcutta. The anticipated 
misery of this separation, which he knew must be final, acting 
on and aggravating his disease naturally, although Mr. Trevelyan 
desires to hide it even from himself, brought about the end. 
Lord Macaulay died on the 28th of December 1859, having 
entered on the second month of his 60th year. He died as he 
wished to die, suddenly and painlessly, without any formal 
farewell, and preceding to the grave all whom he loved. 

Here we must close. We should have liked to have said some- 
thing more of the great capacity for taking pains, the political 
integrity, the domestic charities, and the noble liberality toward 
fellow-workers in the field of literature which these volumes so 
abundantly prove; but we must leave many things unsaid. That 
which he happily termed the great temple of reconciliation and 
silence, in which he used humbly to express the hope that he 
might find his last resting-place, received all that was mortal of 
him. The old Abbey certainly does not contain the remains of a 
more brilliant, a more successful, or a happier—in our judgment 
it does not contain those of a greater—man. 


ee a er 
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* See the remarkably able essay on Macaulay in “History of English 
Literature,” by H. A. Taine, vol. ii. pp. 415, 416; and the comparison 
between Macaulay and Carlyle, ibid., p. 476. 
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\ ERE a history of Sunday in England to be written, a very 

fair knowledge of the English people might be obtained 
from it, for around no other institution, perhaps, save that of 
Sunday, can so many characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon be said 
to gather. It may justly be regarded as a weekly illustration of 
the contradictions of which the national character is built up, 
exhibiting on the one hand that independence of thought which 
has distinguished the foremost pioneers of progress in England, 
and on the other that reverence for old customs which refuses to 
change even when the necessity for it has become patent ; but the 
object now proposed is simply to notice some of its recent phases. 
Alternate advance and retrogression has marked the national ob- 
servance of this day, until the struggle between the past and the 
present has reached a stage of toleration in which the former 
Imaintains its prestige by the discontinuance of Sabbatarian re- 
strictions upon the private life of the people, though publicly they 
still operate against the free use of Sunday. In consequence, 
public life is so far dwarfed ; but the removal of these restrictions 
from the individual life of the citizens who constitute the nation 
may be looked upon as a hopeful sign, since it indicates the begin- 
ning of the end. 

The demand for an intellectual observance of Sunday, which 
now finds its chief exponents in the ranks of the learned socie- 
ties, was originated in 1829 by Mr. William Lovett, a member 
of the Birkbeck Institution, who being interested in most of 
the social and political movements of the day, amongst others 
the Temperance question, which he tried in various ways to 
promote, sought to effect this by a petition to Parliament for the 
opening of the British Museum and other exhibitions of Art 
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and Nature on Sundays. This he drew up, and after being signed 
by thousands of persons it was presented to the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Joseph Hume. This petition, after setting forth the 
evils of intemperance and dissipation prevailing on the Sabbath, 
and assigning the want of recreation and amusement as one of the 
principal causes, finally urged that “if useful knowledge was 
extensively disseminated among the industrious classes, man 
would become a better citizen in this world, and be better quali- 
fied to enjoy happiness in any future state of existence.” Soon 
after this the subject of the petition was again brought before the 
House of Commons by Mr, Hume, this time in the form of a reso- 
lution, and though he only succeeded in obtaining eighty-four 
votes for his motion, the action then taken led to the opening on 
Sundays of Hampton Court Palace and Kew Gardens by Sir 
William Molesworth. 

In 1855 the National Sunday League was formed under the 
presidency of Sir Joshua Walmsley, and active measures were 
taken, both in and out of Parliament, to obtain the opening of 
museums and suchlike institutions on Sunday afternoons. Direct 
success did not follow this agitation, but indirectly it resulted in 
an extension of the means for recreation on Sunday, for in 1857 
military bands were placed on Sundays in the Regent’s and 
Victoria Parks, and though these bands were afterwards with- 
drawn by the Government, they had created a taste for music 
which has only been satisfied by the continuance of the subscrip- 
tion bands, 

A memorial signed by nine hundred and forty-three gentlemen 
connected with literature, science, and the fine arts, professors 
of the several Universities, &c., was presented to the Queen in 
1860, requesting her to lend her countenance “to remove all 
restrictions and impediments, so that the national museums, 
picture galleries, botanical gardens, and similar collections, as 
well as those of parochial or municipal foundation throughout the 
United Kingdom, may be opened to the public on Sunday after- 
noon.” Three years later the Dublin Botanic Gardens were opened 
on Sundays, in consequence of the Government having decided to 
withdraw the annual grant to the Royal Dublin Society if they 
refused to accede to the almost unanimously expressed wishes of 
the Dublin people for such concession. 

The first earnest attempt to use Sunday for directly promoting 
scientific, literary, and art education was made in 1866, at St. 
Martin’s Hall (now the Queen’s Theatre), under the designation of 
“ Sunday Evenings for the People.” The prospectus stated that 
“the Sunday, as a day of rest and leisure, when the thoughts of 
men are released from the engrossing labour of mere existence, 
is the time most fitted for the exercise of the reflective faculties ; 
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and the winter Sunday evenings would be so employed, if oppor- 
tunities were afforded, by large numbers of those who at present 
do not attend places of worship, who would listen to dis- 
courses on science and the wonders of the universe, thus pro- 
ducing in their minds a reverence and love of the Deity, and rais- 
ing up an opposing principle to intemperance and immorality.” 
This undertaking was commenced under the most favourable 
auspices, Professor Huxley, Sir John Bowring, and Mr. James 
Heywood being among the first who delivered lectures. The 
subjects taken by these gentlemen for their respective discourses 
were—“The Desirableness of improving Natural Knowledge,” 
“ Religious Progress outside the Christian Pale—among Buddhists, 
srahmins, Parsees, Mohammedans, &c.,” and “The Early History 
of the World,”—all clearly indicating the nature of the movement 
which at a later period, in 1869, led to the formation of the 
Sunday Lecture Society under the presidency of Professor Huxley. 
The “Sunday Evenings for the People” were so successful that 
they aroused the latent spirit of intolerance which is characteristic 
of Evangelical narrowness, and in 1867 the proprietor of St. 
Martin’s Hall was prosecuted by the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society under the Act 21 Geo. III. ¢, 49, on the allega- 
tion that the “Sunday Evenings for the People” rendered that 
place “a disorderly house.” The case came before Sir Thomas 
Henry at the Bow Street Police Court, on the 7th of March, and 
the summons was adjourned sine die, on the understanding that 
the Lord’s Day Society would prosecute in a higher court. The 
prosecution was consequently heard in the Court of Common 
Pleas in the Westminster Hall, before Mr. Justice Willes and Mr. 
Justice Byles, who delivered their judgment on November 19th, 
1868. The judges, after declaring that they were fully sensible 
of the inestimable value and importance to the whole nation of 
the statutes passed to enforce the observance of Sunday, con- 
cluded that they would be unduly stretching them if they 
applied the statute of 21 Geo, III. c. 49 to this case. The 
judgment of the Court was therefore against the prosecution. 

The primary question in connection with this Sunday agita- 
tion, viz, the opening of museums, was brought before Parlia- 
ment in 1869 by Mr. W. H. Gregory, and again in 1874 by 
Mr. P. A. Taylor. On the first occasion the House was counted 
out, but in 1874 the debate ended in a division ; and though, in- 
cluding the tellers and pairs, there were only eighty who supported 
Mr. Taylor, the unanswerable arguments with which he supported 
his motion produced a general conviction that its adoption was 
only a question of time. Among the several petitions presented 
in favour of the motion was one of very considerable importance, 
as evidencing the growth of clerical opinion on this subject, 
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which was signed by 200 clergymen and ministers of religion, and 
which bore the names of the Rector of Bethnal Green, three 
Chaplains-in-Ordinary to Her Majesty, the Dean of Westminster, 
and the Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 

In 1872 the town-council of Birmingham decided to open the 
Reference Library and the Art Gallery on Sundays. The motion 
for this was made by Mr. Jesse Collings, and was carried by a vote 
of 27 to 15, despite the strongest opposition on the part of the 
Lord’s Day Defence Association; and the result has been so 
satisfactory, that no attempt has been made to again close the 
Library or Art Gallery on Sundays. 

The prosecution of the Brighton Company for opening their 
Aquarium on Sundays was instrumental in directing public at- 
tention to the unsatisfactory state of the law in regard to Sun- 
day, and incited even the Conservative Government to action. 
The legislation adopted at the instance of the Government, as 
might be expected, was of the feeblest kind; but it gave pro- 
mise of hastening further reform, inasmuch as it was admitted 
on all hands to be a temporary measure. All interested in Sunday 
reform felt that some steps should be taken to secure careful 
attention to a matter so deeply concerning the public weal, and 
a series of conferences were held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
which resulted in the formation of the Sunday Society on the 
6th of August 1875. The society has among its supporters 
James Heywood, F.R.S. (President), Charles Darwin, Professor 
Alexander Bain, Professor Thomas H. Huxley, Professor Frank- 
land, Rev. Septimus Hansard, Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, Rev. James 
Martineau, George Dixon, M.P., Thos. Burt, M.P., Joseph Cham- 
berlain, Dr. Chapman, Dr. G. Vance Smith, and George Jacob 
Holyoake ; and it undoubtedly must have weight in determining 
the future of Sunday legislation, as it affords a platform on which 
Sunday reformers may stand united in the demand for a more 
liberal observance of that day. 

Simultaneously with the political progress of the question, and 
the recognition this may be held to imply of an existing necessity 
for greatly modifying, if not altogether abrogating, the anomalous 
laws which regulate Sunday observance in England, there has been 
an ever-widening perception of the value of this weekly-recurring 
respite from the drudgery of existence, which by no means justifies 
the assumption that Sunday as an honoured institution is in 
danger of losing its hold on the minds of the people. On the 
contrary, so precious an inheritance from the past has this seventh 
of time come to be regarded, that it was said not long ago, “ If 
you could take the spring out of the year and youth out of life, 
you would not do a greater injury to the human race than if you 
took Sunday out of the week.” But the admittance of this truth, 
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and its corresponding testimony to the appreciation of Sunday as 
an ameliorating agency, far from favouring exclusive devotion to 
a form of observing it almost wholly identified with bygone con- 
ditions, tends rather to show that the common interest would be 
best served by another being superadded more in harmony with 
present circumstances. These as elearly reveal the fact that there 
is much Sunday leisure which is now allowed to run to waste 
because its possessors lack the opportunity for employing it 
profitably, as they point to the obligation imposed on every 
citizen of endeavouring to remove the cause of this national re- 
proach by striving to obtain the opening of museums and art 
gaileries on Sunday, in order that there may be placed within 
the reach of every one the invaluable aids to enlightenment and 
refinement contained in the scientific and art lessons, of which, in 
their surroundings, the rich have the advantage, and the poor are 
deprived on that day. Objections to the changes incidental to 
the attainment of this object, comprising, as they generally do, 
prognostications of evil consequences to society, the imputation 
that its advocates seek to profane what is sacred, or to lessen the 
respect due to religion, may not inaptly be met by the reminder 
that it is needless to denounce the effort to utilise existing forces 
as being likely either to produce pernicious social results, to affect 
injuriously the health of a deeply-rooted sentiment, or as supply- 
ing evidence of antagonism to any religious influences whatsoever, 
when a perfectly natural solution can be reached by reflecting 
that the circumstances referred to are the inevitable concomitants 
of the progress of thought. This in our day finds expression in a 
finer sense of the supremacy of reason and the wisdom of ex- 
perience, in increased reliance on association and liberation as 
their invincible allies, and in the conviction that the future well- 
being of the world lies not in the preservation of theological 
dogmas, or distinctions of caste which have outgrown their use, 
but in the universal application of those principles of justice and 
freedom which in their limited operation have already proved so 
effective in developing the nobler characteristics of humanity. 
Precisely the same resistance that unthinking persons offer now 
to the proposal to open the educational institutions on Sunday 
has marked the opposition to most of the reforms of modern 
times. The movements for abolishing personal slavery, those 
on behalf of freedom of speech and the press, for the removal 
of civil and religious disabilities, for the partial enfranchisement 
of labour, the introduction of free trade, the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, and but recently that for the establish- 
ment of a national and unsectarian system of education, have 
all had to pass through the ordeal of abuse and misrepresentation ; 
and those who are struggling for the no less righteous cause of 
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Sunday emancipation, in the hope of securing a rational and 
equitable observance of the national holiday, have in the ultimate 
acceptance of the beneficial changes previously noted the very 
best incentives to exertion, and the strongest assurance of success. 
Nor is encouragement wanting in other directions ; for the intelli- 
gent student of social phenomena in England can neither fail to 
observe how surely are disappearing the Puritanic barriers that 
have hitherto separated the religious and the secular, nor find it 
a matter for regret that to a belief in the stereotyped form of 
creation originated by the genius of an ancient race—a belief 
embodying the special sanctity of a portion of time, the obligation 
to follow the example of the Creator of the universe by resting in it, 
and the doctrine affirming the inherent depravity of human nature 
—has succeeded the knowledge that all time is sacred, that cosmical 
operations are ceaseless, and were never suspended, and moreover, 
that a capacity for self-improvement is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of human beings, For the infinite possibilities for progress 
which this knowledge unfolds, mankind is indebted to the researches 
of science. Through its instrumentality the book of nature has 
been enlarged and translated into a more intelligible language, 
and the injunction “‘ Know thyself” has acquired a deeper signifi- 
cance. A later gospel is revealed in its pages, showing that the 
most progressive life is the most harmonious; that the “Sabbath 
of the soul” is not confined to a day, but embraces all time, and 
that this cannot be more holily spent than in developing human 
intelligence, in the contemplation of the beautiful, the acquisition 
and dissemination of knowledge, and in learning to understand 
the laws which regulate life and the world we inhabit. Those 
who decry the teachings of science have little conception of the 
loftiness of its mission, or its far-reaching power for good in the 
future disctpline of human conduct, and the regulation of those 
social arrangements so important to the family of nations ; yet 
nothing is more certain than that, under its revivifying influence, 
not only has the mental! horizon become larger and clearer, and 
life been invested with new interest, character with new dignity, 
but that the growth of poetry and philosophy has been accelerated 
thereby, and the doctrinal formulas with which religion itself has 
so long been bound have been considerably loosened. As an 
immediate consequence of the last, the pastoral conscience has, to 
some extent, been awakened to the necessity of teaching some- 
thing more in harmony with its experience than the lesson incul- 
cated in the fourth commandment, and even so long ago as 
August 1874, a vigorous protest was made against this being 
included as a part of School Board education, which, in an article 
on “The Unchristian Sabbath,” the Rev. Allanson Picton refers to 
as follows : “On the London School Board the Rev, Mr. Waugh of 
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Greenwich declared that the teaching of the fourth commandment 
in the course of school instruction was a fruitful source of immo- 
rality, and he justified his assertion by the argument that not only 
does the reiteration of this ancient law perplex the conscience of 
the young by prescribing a mode of Sabbath observance which, as 
they know, neither pastors, nor teachers, nor members of School 
Boards ever attempt to carry out, but it also confuses their 
notions of moral sanctions by basing the duty of periodical rest 
on a positive command instead of the requirements of nature, 
The real law on this subject, he said, was written, not on tables of 
stone, but on the brain and muscle and nerve of man.” Mr, 
Picton himself says that “millenniums of practical experiment 
have assured mankind that they are so constituted as to require 
recurring days of abstinence from labour ;’ and he acknowledges 
that “experience, habit, and association all unite to make the 
ancient Jewish practice of reserving one day in seven as conve- 
nient as it is salutary,” Had Mr, Picton done nothing more than 
publish the protest contained in the foregoing, so clearly pointing 
out to parents and teachers their responsibility to the young in 
this matter, he would still have rendered excellent service to the 
cause of Sunday freedom ; but in the article previously alluded to 
he deals exhaustively with the subject of Sabbatical observance, 
and conclusively shows that itis in nowise Christian, unless a ten- 
dency to promote social demoralisation be understood by the term. 

No one acquainted with life in London can deny the faith- 
fulness of the Sunday aspect of it presented by Mr. Picton, or fail 
to perceive in his expressed opinion that “the necessity for a 
national rest one day in seven is a lesson of experience to be 
euforced against the feverish greed of gain,” the strongest con- 
demnation of a system capable of fostering such a sordid spirit. 
But, happily for humanity, a counter-spirit exists, and whatever 
may eventually be the basis of settlement on which this question 
will rest, of good omen to its interests is the comparatively recent 
adhesion to its principles of some of the foremost workers in the 
Established Church, as well as the co-operation of such men as 
the Rev. Charles Voysey, the Rev. H. R. Haweis, and Moncure D. 
Conway, as advocates from the pulpit, not only for the opening 
of scientific and art collections on Sundays, for the better instruc- 
tion of the people, but for ministering to the wants of a large 
section of the community by providing wholesome means of 
recreation and innocent enjoyment. While the first-named of 
these gentlemen, as an expositor of Christianity unconnected with 
the Established Church, and the second, as one of its ministers, 
pleaded respectively for recreation and <esthetic culture as fitting 
accompaniments to Sunday worship, the last, as an apostle. of 
universal knowledge and individual development, in order to 
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banish the spectre of “Sunday labour” evoked by the genius 
of Sabbatism, related his experience of Sunday in France, and 
thus conveyed a lesson to English prejudice and timidity as effectual 
as needful. In his sermon on “ Recreation,” Mr. Voysey con- 
tended that “our characters are moulded for good or for evil, not 
only by our work and the graver occupations of life, but also by 
our sports and our games.” And he further said: “ We are at 
fault in the almost entire absence of anything like systematic 
provision for public recreation.” “Recreation,” he continued, 
“in its thousand forms has a wonderful effect on the character ; 
and there is everything to strengthen the hope that when people 
have been supplied with wholesome amusements, and taught to 
put down every kind of low behaviour which mars the general 
enjoyment, they will as worthily use their increased relaxation as 
the most reasonable and best-cultured classes in the land.” In a 
tribute which Mr. Voysey paid to the poorer classes, he added— 
“ You will find among them just as much conscientiousness and 
fidelity in their duty as amongst ourselves, if not more. You will 
find even more love and tenderness and generous kindness than, 
as a rule, we find among those who are well off. Their depend- 
ence and their poverty have been good schoolmasters in many 
noble virtues; and if their education is defective, as it un- 
doubtediy is, and their tastes often coarse, as they undoubtedly 
are, it is we who are to blame for having neglected their educa- 
tion, for never having tried to cultivate their taste. What are 
our Sundays to them but miserable mockeries of their rights as 
men? They have no work to do, it is true; but they are sen- 
tenced by our stupid national superstition to a brutal indolence, 
to that dangerous vacuity of mind and idleness of hand which 
make them fair game for the devil of drink. Our parks are open 
to them, it is true; but these are not playgrounds, and play- 
grounds are what many of them want.” 

Mr. Haweis, after noticing the objections made by the wealthy 
portion of society to a more liberal observance of Sunday on the 
score of its increasing labour on that day, replies: “ But although 
the upper classes are thus confused about the Sabbath and the 
Lord’s Day, it is upon the poor that the burden of the Sabbatical 
Sunday falls most heavily, and it is their cause I desire to plead. 
More lively services should be provided for them at church, some- 
thing in the style of Messrs. Moody and Sankey, whose doctrines 
I consider to be often untrue and absurd, but who know how to 
approach the people. And after such a service was over, I would 
like, later in the day, to lead the poor to a museum or to the 
Royal Academy. This and other kindred institutions ought to 
be open on Sundays, for numbers of poor people have no other 
day for seeing art treasures which belong to them as part of the 
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nation. Let them go to such places and enjoy themselves. Evil 
results need not be anticipated. The museums at Birmingham 
are open on Sundays, and no harm has come of it. We can do 
nothing with the people unless we give them something to interest 
their minds besides beer and the Bible.” In another utterance 
Mr. Haweis said: “The church was not utilised as it should 
be; he would have it, as in the past, the home of the people; 
the sacred oratorio should resound through its aisles; its walls 
should be adorned with the best works of art. Museums 
ought to be open to the people on Sundays; and, more than 
that, scientific men should conduct them through the buildings, 
and explain the lessons of nature as illustrated by the speci- 
mens of Natural History, &c. He had been shown by Professor 
Flower, in the College of Surgeons’ Museum, the wonderful 
mechanism of the human frame, and the adaptability and growth 
of the bony framework of all animals to their different uses; and 
hearing the lessons taught by that eminent gentleman, he felt that 
he was a wiser, better man, and he should like the people to be 
taught in the same manner on their only free day.” Mr. Haweis 
concluded by saying that, in his opinion, immense futures were 
in store for music, the drama, and art. 

Mr. Conway introduced his subject of Sunday in France by say- 
ing that nothing could be more absurd than the notions we con- 
tinually meet with about it. He added—“We are told, for 
instance, that if this or that thing be allowed—as the opening of 
museums—it will be but the thin end of the wedge; that it will 
be followed by the pursuit of usual work on Sunday, and the 
day, as a day of rest, will be destroyed. This appeal is suc- 
cessfully made to many working men as a means of securing 
their aid to the Sabbath of superstition. Now the fact is, 
France is a standing disproof of these idle apprehensions, whether 
real or pretended. It is a country in which all manner of amuse- 
ments and recreations have been open to the public for centuries, 
and where such freedom has not been followed by any loss of libera- 
tion from ordinary toil, but, on the contrary, by an increase of such 
liberation. He had recently corresponded with a gentleman (not 
unorthodox) who has passed most of his life in Paris, and who, as 
a representative of the press, makes it his business to look into 
such things. He declares that regular manual labour on Sunday 
has long been becoming more rare, and that Sunday work in any 
business is not compulsory, but a matter of special contract. In 
all Catholic countries, because of the many féte-days, there has 
been less need of entire Sunday rest than there is—or was—in 
England ; but the tendency is the reverse of what it is here. 
Although, as one looks across the Channel, the faults of England 
loom up darkly, yet there is enough that is depressing in the dis- 
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tracted political condition of France to make one long again to 
breathe the air of Old England—air which, however foggy, freedom 
and equality make more pure and sweet than the most sparkling 
clime that is malarious with political corruption. But it is not 
the part of wisdom to dwell in complacency, because in some 
respects we are better off than others. We must consider that 
ignorance and poverty together can defraud men of all the bless- 
ings that surround them. Amid the freest and best institutions, 
the man whose mind is darkened still moves a slave. In such a 
country as this, where the principles of right government are 
established, where thought is free, where there exists the most 
powerful press, the largest literature, and the most advanced 
science, the great work to be done—the work all should recognise 
as most urgent—is the diffusion of these benefits among the people. 
How can a generous mind fully enjoy England if all around him 
are scattered savage realms of ignorance, brains blighted, souls 
senseless, hearts that are deserts amidst the greenest fields ?” 

No spiritual teacher of the age has exhibited a deeper sense of 
the importance of this social reform than Mr. Conway, and by 
none have its claims been more persistently, more courageously, 
or more eloquently urged than by this fearless thinker and 
earnest man. Long ago, when commenting on this subject of 
Sunday (in the “ Earthward Pilgrimage”) he said — “The 
Sunday question is a very large one. It concerns not only 
one-seventh of every human life, but the whole leisure-time 
of labouring millions, To them destiny presents only so much 
release from drudgery and physical bondage. An ancient satirist 
represents a carpenter with his log of wood, hesitating whether he 
shall make it into a god or a stool. England places every man 
before his Sunday, and compels him to shape it to a Sabbatarian 
idol or a satyr of the public-house. But what might not be made 
of this beautiful material? On that day art might cast its ray 
across the dismal lot of toil ; the wonders of science, the crystals 
of the earth, the curiosities of history and nature, the pictorial 
illustrations of human achievements, heroisms, and the celebra- 
tions of grand epochs, might kindle, refine, and ennoble those 
who now live and die as in caverns; they might count their 
higher, their real lives by luminous Sundays, remembering each 
as having brought them some new thought or elevating ideal. 
Because so much is implied in it, there is no cause that demands 
more the faithful service of the thinker and philanthropist than 
that which demands the opening of museums, art galleries, lecture- 
rooms, and concerts on the Sunday. That is a fatal servility 
which leads liberal believers to defer to the prejudices of neighbours 
and servants, and suspend games and pleasures on Sunday. Our 
neighbours and servants require our testimony against those claims 
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which our timidity helps to strengthen. We have no right to set 
up in our homes, side by side, the God of truth and our neigh- 
bour’s idol, Our thought and our deed should be one. If a 
thing be false, let no true man or woman bend before it. If it be 
true, let it be organised in our homes and in our lives. It is but 
little that we can do to lighten the superstitions that degrade and 
afflict mankind—little enough at best ; all the more should it be 
our very best!” 

The faith in humanity that inspired such an appeal has been so 
far justified by the result, that not only has a better observance of 
Sunday come to be esteemed by intelligent minds as the question 
which in England most urgently requires the attention of legislators, 
but it may be said with truth, that the institution itself, in its 
tough grapples with superstition, “has renewed its strength like 
a giant refreshed with wine.” The eternal truth that change is 
the order of creation has been once more vindicated by the advance 
of thought in this matter; and however slow the process may 
appear, there are undoubted signs that a larger civilisation is 
surely transmuting exclusiveness and sectarianism into the purer 
forms of sociability and catholicity. At the annual meeting of 
the Lord’s Day Observance Society, held in London in 1875, 
the admission made by one gentleman in his declaration, that 
“there is a spirit of disregard of the Sabbath growing up among 
all classes,” was as satisfactory as the force of his conclusion was 
indisputable, viz., that “we can’t have perfect Sabbatarianism as 
in Jerusalem.” In the greater regard, however, which has during 
the last few years been shown towards Sunday in England, ample 
compensation may be found. Some of the evidence of this, he 
who runs may read, and some of it is embodied in official docu- 
ments to which reference may not inappropriately be made here- 
after. For corroboration of the correctness of the first assertion, 
it will be sufficient to point to the greater activity of public life 
as seen in railway travelling, the liberality of spirit which shows 
itself in family life, and the increased cheerfulness pervading the 
domestic circle—the Queen herself not hesitating to set the 
example of having a concert on Sunday which includes in its 
programme operatic selections ; to this may be added the manifest 
desire on the part of some wealthy citizens to afford greater 
facilities for intellectual and art cultivation,—two notable instances 
being in the establishment, by Mr. James Heywood, of a Free 
Public Library, in 1874, at Notting Hill, open on Sundays to men 
and women alike; and the opening of Grosvenor House, in 1875, 
by the Duke of Westminster, for several Sundays, to a large 
portion of the public. Sunday literature, as an antidote against 
the demon of dulness, claims here a word of commendation, for 
even the titles, “Good Words,” “Golden Hours,” “ Sunshine,” 
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“Day of Rest,” peculiar to the literary publications dedicated 
to the service of Sunday, seem in some sort heralds of that 
brighter future which will dawn on England when its emancipa- 
tion from Sabbatism is wn fait accompli, and Sunday rest means 
intelligent activity instead of enforced idleness. 

As illustrating the truth of the conviction previously ex- 
pressed, that Sunday as an institution is in no danger of losing 
its hold on the minds of the people, the fact is noteworthy 
that in London alone there are four societies which bear its 
venerated name—viz., the Sunday Lecture Society, the National 
Sunday League, the Sunday Shakspere Society, and the Sunday 
Society already alluded to, which last has been recently organised 
for the sole purpose of preserving that ‘golden interval of time 
in which the iron grasp of social tyranny has more or less ever 
been loosed, and the whirl of machinery and the greedy craving 
of mercantile gain has been interrupted,” while adapting it to the 
requirements of the people. 

From the Annual Report of the Sunday Lecture Society, it 
may be gathered that its mission is “to provide for the delivery 
on Sundays in the metropolis, and to encourage the delivery else- 
where, of lectures on science—physical, intellectual, and moral— 
history, literature, and art, especially in their bearing upon the 
improvement and social well-being of mankind.” It is gratifying 
to find from the statistics given in the report that the lectures of 
the society are well attended, and that many who are unable to 
be present show their appreciation of the society’s work by liberal 
subscriptions to its funds, thus bringing within the reach of all, 
lectures which have hitherto been confined to the members of 
learned societies, 

It appears from the Annual Report issued by the National 
Sunday League, that during their excursion-season of last year 
11,795 persons were enabled to spend a few hours at the sea- 
side in health-giving recreation; but the full fruits of the 
society’s labours in this direction can only be seen in the readi- 
ness with which railway companies themselves now provide such 
excursions for the people. 

The Sunday Shakspere Society Report announces that it 
was instituted on Sunday, October 18, 1874, with Frederick J. 
Furnivall, M.A., as its President, the objects of the society being 
“ (1) to use the leisure of Sunday to study Shakspere’s works in 
meetings of the society’s members, and (2) by lectures and pub- 
lications to promote the study of these marvels of genius among 
the people at large.” In a circular letter issued by the directors 
and inserted in the report, it is stated that “the directors not 
only hold it to be no derogation from the character of the weekly 
boon consecrated to the service of humanity thus to identify the 
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great national poet with the national holiday, but, on the con- 
trary, they consider it most fitting that, in striving to emancipate 
the English Sunday from the gloom which now obscures its 
brightness, and in seeking to gain for its use a more liberal 
interpretation than the majority of their fellow- citizens have 
been wont to put upon it, there should be associated with this 
effort the influence of one whose ‘name suggests joy and emanci- 
pation to the heart of men.’” 

To the Sunday Society’s First Annual Report something more 
than a passing notice is due, both on account of the importance 
of the society’s aims and the valuable work it has succeeded in 
doing during its brief existence. After detailing the cireum- 
stances which culminated in a determination to organise a 
society with the sole object of opening museums, art galleries, 
libraries, aquariums, and gardens on Sundays, the report 
announces its ultimate formation, at a meeting presided 
over by Mr. Heywood, and held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, August 6, 1875, when numerous letters of approval from 
ladies and gentlemen eminent in religion, literature, science, and 
art were read, including one from the Dean of Westminster. 
Inaugurated thus auspiciously, with Mr. Heywood (founder of 
the Notting Hill Free Public Library) as its president, and an 
influential list of vice-presidents, the society was at once able to 
secure the means for enlisting public sympathy. Immediate 
advantage would appear to have been taken of this favourable 
circumstance, for, to quote from the Annual Report, “ the atten- 
tion of the committee was soon directed to the importance of 
the society being represented at the meetings of the Social Science 
Association, as it was felt that a body of scientists and philan- 
thropists united for the furtherance of civilisation and the eleva- 
tion of mankind could not be indifferent to the objects of the 
Sunday Society. The society was therefore made a corporate mem- 
ber of the association, Mr. Mark H. Judge (Honorary Secretary) 
being appointed as its representative. The action of the Sabba- 
tarians in stopping the Sunday opening of the Brighton Aquarium, 
and the fact that the Social Science Congress for 1875 was to be 
held at Brighton, led the committee to offer the Council of the 
Congress a special paper on ‘The Sunday Society, its Claims and 
Objects, which was prepared and agreed to be read by Miss 
Anna Swanwick, one of the society’s vice-presidents. The Council 
accepted the committee’s offer, and on Ogtober 13th, ‘in the 
second sub-section of the Congress, a large audience assembled to 
hear the paper by Miss A. Swanwick, in which she warmly 
advocated the opening of museums, art galleries, and aquariums 
on Sunday, The opinion of the larger part of the meeting scemed 
to be in favour of the liberal measure which Miss Swanwick 
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proposed,’ There can be little doubt that Miss Swanwick’s earnest 
and temperate advocacy won the esteem and approval of the large 
majority of her hearers at Brighton. The paper is now before the 
public in the shape of a brochure on the Sunday question, and its 
circulation cannot fail to effect much good amongst thoughtful 
and religious persons.” 

From the accompanying extracts it will be perceived that Miss 
Swanwick urged the claims of the society on the ground that it 
was doing an eminently religious and necessary work. She said— 

“Could the proclaimer of the great principle, that ‘the Sabbath 
was mmade for man, and not man for the Sabbath,’ revisit the 
earth, He would, I believe, be profoundly astonished to find that, 
in His name, the people are excluded, on their day of rest, from 
places of innocent recreation, and denied the means of intellectual 
culture, 

“ Believing with St. Paul that the Jewish Sabbath is abrogated, 
—that, in the higher light of the gospel, every day should be a 
holy day,—I nevertheless feel that the weekly day of rest is an 
inestimable boon to humanity. So important does it appear to 
me that the cessation of labour on Sunday should be secured by 
legislative enactment, subject, of course, to such exceptions as 
wisdom and expediency may suggest, that, were this principle 
imperilled by the action of the Sunday Society, I for one should 
keep aloof from it. Holding, moreover, that religion constitutes 
the supreme interest of human life, I should be the last to advo- 
cate a measure in any way antagonistic to its claims, It is be- 
cause, in my judgment, the objects proposed by the Sunday 
Society will tend to promote the higher interests of humanity, 
that I esteem it a privilege to support them. 

“In this industrial age, when so large an amount of time and 
energy are necessarily devoted to material interests, we are apt to 
forget that our intellectual, moral, and spiritual attributes con- 
stitute the peculiar characteristics of humanity. If these imperial 
qualities, on which depends the dignity of human nature, are 
suffered to lie dormant, the lower propensities, the mere animal 
instincts, become imperious, and man, formed to hold communion 
with his Maker, sinks below the level of the brute. Science 
interprets for us the mighty manuscript of God, inscribed in the 
volume of nature; history unfolds the divine purpose, as made 
manifest in the onward march of humanity; while among the 
magnificent endowments of the human mind, creative genius, of 
which art in its various forms is the outcome, has ever been 
regarded as one of the most transcendent. 

“To the richer classes these sources of spiritual and intellectual 
culture are freely open on Sunday ; in their own homes they have 
their libraries and picture galleries, with every other appliance 
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for refined enjoyment. It is simply claimed that, by opening 
museums, art galleries, and similar institutions, on Sunday, the 
same advantages should be extended to the poor; a privilege 
which, in their case, is immeasurably enhanced by the fact that 
Sunday is their only leisure day. The great principle of civil 
and religious liberty demands that those who feel so disposed 
should have free access to libraries, where they may hold com- 
munion with the wise and good of every age, and also to museums, 
aquariums, and gardens, where they may ‘consider the lilies, how 
they grow,’ ” 

These various efforts for Sunday reform evince a growing 
desire that to Sunday leisure may be added its proper comple- 
ment—knowledge. 

“ Knowledge to search the universe, and find 

Exhaustless food and rapture for the mind ; 

Knowledge to weigh the wrong, and choose the right, 

And still increase in intellectual might, 

Till falsehood, error, thraldom, crime, and ruth 

Melt in the splendour of immortal truth.” 
The assurance that this aspiration is destined soon to be at 
least partially realised is to be found not alone in the outward 
influences which, as shown herein, combine to favour it, but in 
the earnest spirit of conviction which is leading reformers of 
every type—religious, social, and political—to unite their ener- 
gies in order to secure a more liberal observance of Sunday in 
England. 





Art. IlJ.—Earty Puases or CIvILizATIon,. 


1. The Recent Origin of Man. By James Soutnaty. Phila- 
delphia. 1875. 
Pre-Historic Times, By Sir Jonn Lussock, Bart., F.RS., &c. 
. The Origin of Civilization. By Sir Joun Lussock, Bart., 
F.BS., &. 


N surveying the past history of civilization, as far as it is 
known to us through the researches of archeologists, and 
comparing it with that which we see around us at the present 
day, we cannot fail to be convinced that progress has been the 
universal law governing the human race. Checked and retarded 
in some cases, like the flame blown and seemingly partially 
extinguished by the wind, it has only been extended and 
intensified by that which threatened its destruction. Man is by 
his very nature both progressive and conservative, the one step 
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forward, however small, is never wholly lost; even if driven 
backwards, the footprint remains engraven on the rock of the 
past, to show what had once been attained. It is essential not 
only to the well-being, but to the very existence of the race that 
this should be so, because every advance in civilization is one 
remove further from the lower animals, one more triumph in 
the struggle for existence, enabling man to dominate more and 
more easily, not only over the brute creation, but over the forces 
of Nature. he first man who, instead of contenting himself 
with a stone as a missile and a broken branch asa club, con- 
ceived the idea of shaping that stone by repeated blows into a 
form more effective as a weapon of offence, or tool to aid in 
cutting up the animals which served him for food; or who, 
instead of tearing a branch from the nearest tree as often as 
needed, took a branch, smoothed and polished it, and kept it at 
hand for future use, may be looked upon as the father of civiliz- 
ation. The earliest implements of the human race, discovered 
in river gravels and in the lowest stratum of some of the bone- 
caves, in situations which make their antiquity undoubted, are 
just such as we might expect,—great rough stones chipped to a 
point, evidently used in the hand, and probably hammered by 
another stone in its natural state to make incisions in the 
carcasses of those great beasts which when slain or found dead 
were used for food. They suggest to our minds a condition of 
life similar to that related of some of the lowest savages of the 
present day, who, should a whale be cast upon their shores, 
will, as it were, eat their way into it, crawling over and through 
it, eating to satiety and sleeping to eat again, until nothing but 
the skeleton remains. Substitute the mammoth for the whale, 
and we seem to see primeval man, before Prometheus had 
taken compassion upon him and stolen fire from heaven for his 
benefit ; for among these earliest-known records of our race no 
trace of fire or of the arts of clothing has been found, although 
the next stage shows both. No modern savages are known to 
be without a knowledge of fire, yet traditions as to its discovery 
abound. The Prometheus of North America was the coyote 
or jackal ; of China, the fire-bird, probably the pheenix ; and 
traditions so universal assuredly denote a long-past time when 
man was without this most useful of servants, and consequently 
without the means or the desire of cooking his food in any way. 

When the veil is again lifted, we see man still a savage, but his 
weapons are improved in form and material, being of chipped 
flint, instead of chert and flint nodules, and of different forms 
according to the different uses for which they were destined. 
Then, too, they have learned to fish as well as to hunt, and to 
make themselves garments of skin, for bone harpoons and bone 
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needles are found in this second stage of human progress.* There 
are, also, evident traces of fire, and altogether there seems to have 
been a great improvement. Nevertheless the implements are all 
rough and unpolished, with no attempt even at rubbing to make 
them beautiful to the eye and more serviceable as tools, We 
are still in the Paleolithic Age, yet the traces of change and pro- 
gress are so obvious, that an unprejudiced observer would natu- 
rally say long ages must have elapsed between the makers of the 
first and the second of these types of implements, and he would 
find his observation confirmed by the fact that some feet of 
gravel or of stalagmite intervene between the two types; and 
not only so, but he would find that there is a change in the 
fauna accompanying the change in implements, which could not 
have occurred in a few years. With neither do we find the 
bones of sheep and oxen, but with the first we come in contact 
with the terrible Machatrodus latidens or sabre-toothed tiger, 
and the hardly less terrible great cave-bear; whilst in the 
next stage, although the cave-bear is still found, we get also the 
mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros, the hyzna, the reindeer, and 
other forms either extinct or driven to distant climes, and all 
these in the peaceful valleys of England and France, where 
now a wolf would be looked upon as a monster. 

When we look upon these rude stone weapons, and compare 
them with our 81-ton guns; when we contrast the homelessness 
and nakedness of primeval man with our garments of cloth and 
silk and fine linen and our Belgravian mansions, we can hardly 
imagine that any length of time could produce the vast change we 
see, and we are tempted to believe that the present race of men 
must have been a separate creation, endowed from the first, not 
only with the faculty of gradual improvement, but also miracu- 
lously gifted with all knowledge. This indeed is the argument of 
some of those who take not only the history, but the chronology 
of the Bible as-their guide in scientific inquiries ; whilst others, 
unwilling to acknowledge a separate creation, which they fancy 
the Bible does not warrant—although we find that the tablets 
of the creation recently discovered in Assyria make distinct 
mention of a black race not of Adam’s lineage—and yet unable 
to deny that bone needles and harpoons must have been made 
by man, even if sun and frost could have elaborated the flints 
found with them beneath floors of stalagmite into the semblance 
of human workmanship, call in a theory of degradation to 
their aid, and affirm that the makers of these things were 
indeed men, but men who had descended from more civilized an- 


* Although archzxologists have not as yet agreed to divide the Palzo- 
lithic Age, it is evident from the indications we have given that it must 
eventually be so divided. 
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cestors, and had been compelled by necessity to adopt these 
primitive implements. ‘T'racing all mankind to a single progeni- 
tor, whom they gratuitously endow with a knowledge of all the 
arts of civilized life, they must suppose him to have distributed 
his gifts to his posterity by favour, since whilst some, of his 
immediate descendants are enabled to build the Pyramids and 
vast temples of Egypt and Chaldea, and to introduce all the arts 
and sciences into those ancient homes of civilization, others are 
sent away to the remote ends of the earth, to Gaul and Britain, 
to Greenland, Australia, and Tierra del Fuego, with no protection 
against the wild beasts, great and terrible, which they must en- 
counter, save the rude chipped stones above mentioned, and, we 
may suppose, branches of trees for clubs. Instead of the cities 
which the branded Cain is recorded to have built, these poor out- 
casts must be content to share the shelter of such natural caves and 
fissures as they may find with the great cave-bear and blood- 
thirsty lions and tigers. Instead of soft Babylonian garments 
or the fine linen of Egypt, they must content themselves amidst 
the inclemencies of Arctic winters with a garment of grease and 
paint, or, taught by necessity, must strip the skin from the beast 
they have slain with an infinity of cunning and patience, and 
wrap it around them for warmth. Instead of the luscious fruits 
of Paradise, the corn and the wine and the oil of Egypt, they 
must be content with the raw and bleeding flesh of the mammoth 
and the bear, without even a morsel of bread or the luxury of a 
roast, or live, as some savages even now live, on roots and insects, 
with a little unctuous clay, to alleviate the pangs of hunger, 
‘This theory which appears to us so contrary not only to reason, 
but also to the authority given in support of it, we had deemed 
obsolete, and repudiated by all men of sense and an ordinary 
knowledge of scientific facts, until our attention was called to the 
book which stands at the head of this article. In it the writer 
labours through nearly six hundred pages to prove that man had 
his origin from a single pair placed in Central Asia six thousand 
years ago; that he commenced his career as a civilized being ; 
that “the arts and the building of cities appear at once.” “ We 
can,” says Mr. Southall, “almost lay our hands upon Mizraim and 
Asshur and Nimrod, as they stand between the ark and the 
opening drama of human history. Authorities differ as to the 
precise chronology ; but 2700 B.c. for Egypt, and the same date 
for Babylon, is perhaps not far from the mark. A few hundred 
years earlier or later will not affect the main fact: that human 
history commences about four thousand five hundred or five 
thousand years ago, . . . There is, however, no very great differ- 
ence between the antiquity of the Egyptians, the Babylonians, the 
Arabians, the Assyrians, the Persians, the Scythians (Turyas), 
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the Phoenicians, the Chinese, and the Indians. . . . We find all 
of these primeval people suddenly appearing on the scene together, 
and with a full-fledged civilization. That was about four thou- 
sand six hundred years ago.” * 

Since we believe no chronology places the Flood earlier than 
3000 B.c., we must imagine the sons of Noah to have been fruitful 
indeed to have produced these results ; but, in ‘addition to this 
monstrous notion, we are called upon to believe that the makers 
of rude flint implements wandered away from all this blaze of 
civilization, and by choice fell among lions and bears, and hunted 
the mammoth close to the glaciers of the Glacial Epoch, which 
seems to have had some mysterious connection with the universal 
deluge according to Mr. Southall, who thinks it comes down to 
the Neolithic Age, and that the Palzolithic implements were pre- 
glacial or antediluvian, In an age of miracles it would not ot 
course have taken long for these things, but when Mr. Southall 
says (p. 482), “ We have thus the means of fixing the date of the 
Glacial Epoch; it lasted in Ireland, Scotland, and Denmark down 
to the beginning of the Neolithic Age, down to the date of the 
older Swiss lake-dwellings ;” and then (p. 491), ‘ The bringing 
down of the Glacial Period in Denmark and Scotland to the date 
of the Polished-stone Age is a great fact in this discussion. Sin- 
gularly enough, Sir C. Lyell and Mr. Geikie admit the fact with- 
out realising its significance. For the archeeologists ordinarily 
fix the antiquity of the Polished-stone Age at five thousand or 
seven thousand years ago ;”—we are indeed puzzled to know how 
these Neolithic people got to Ireland and Scotland and Denmark 
so immediately after the Flood, and how it was that, in that short 
time, they had totally forgotten the use of metals, which must 
have been known in the ark, and used in building the Tower of 
Babel as well as the Pyramids. It appears to us that Mr. Southall’s 
ideas with regard to the peopling and re-peopling of the world 
are far more iri accordance with the classic fable of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha than with any theory likely to find acceptance with 
men of science and knowledge of natural laws. Deucalion might 
perhaps have thrown his agates and jaspers, diamonds and sap- 
phires, into Eastern lands, and reserved his flints and cherts for 
Europe, and thus the early difference in races might have been 
easily accounted for. Nay, it might even be that the flint imple- 
ments found are only some of the remnants of this broadcast 
sowing, which, falling among bears and lions, thought it wiser 
not to come up;—in proof of which, it might be reasonably 
asserted that men’s bones are seldom if ever found with these 
flints. But sensible men will not readily accept either fables 





* “Recent Origin of Man,” p. 18. 
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or miracles as explanatory of facts which are totally at variance 
with them. 

Mr. Southall naively remarks (p. 44), ‘‘Suppose Sir John 
Lubbock should tell us that for 500,000 years before the year 
the Parthenon was finished (no monuments or records existing 
before) the Athenians had been living in caves and acquainted 
with no implements but those of flint, should we not tell him 
he was out of his head? It might be true that they had been 
in existence as a race 500,000 years, but it could not be true 
that they should have passed in one day from the bone-caves 
to the Acropolis and the Stoa Peecile.” We certainly cannot 
suppose that Sir John Lubbock would ever make so astonishing 
an assertion; but Mr. Southall himself calls upon us to believe 
things more astonishing still, when he asserts that in two or 
three hundred years at the most, after all mankind except- 
ing eight persons, according to his belief, had been cut off by 
the universal deluge, all the great kingdoms of the East had 
risen to the height of their power, filled with peoples of distinct 
races, and with monuments which, equally with the Parthenon, 
could not have been built in a day, whilst at the same time people 
of the same descent had forgotten all this splendour, and were 
hunting the mammoth in Scotland in naked freedom, oblivious 
of Memphis and Babylon. That there may be no doubt on this 
point, Mr. Southall again affirms (p. 480), “ That after the Flood 
Kgypt was occupied ammediately” (the italics are in the original) 
“by civilised man, and by a considerable population.” The date 
assigned to the Flood in our version of the Bible is 2349 B.c. 
Mr. Southall does not give us his own date for this event (unless 
2700 be that fixed, see ante), but says (p. 18), “‘ Zoroaster is 
placed by Pliny in the year 2500 b.c., which corresponds with the 
tradition of Berosus and the calculation of M. Oppert ;” and he 
then gives us Mr. Stuart Poole’s calculation of the date of the 
Pyramids, about 2400-2200 B.c., during the reigns of the kings 
of Manetho’s fourth dynasty, with apparent approval. As this 
presupposes three former dynasties in Egypt prior to the Pyra- 
mids yet after the Flood, we are still more puzzled to account for 
the considerable population in China, Babylon, Egypt, Persia, &c., 
requiring kings and lawgivers, within a period which, at the out- 
side, could not have been more than 500 years, unless the Deluge 
followed almost immediately upon the creation, which, of course, 
would not suit Mr. Southall’s views, nor be in accordance with his 
immediate occupation of these lands with considerable popula- 
tions. Lepsius, we are told in a note, “places Menes at 3892 
B.C.” 

Leaving now the self-evident absurdity of Mr. Southall’s 
chronology to be its best refutation, we will proceed to contrast 
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his views with regard to the peopling and civilization of the 
world, with those of men of undoubted scientific attainments. 
The argument of these leaders of thought, who have so greatly 
enlarged the ideas and fields of knowledge of the present genera- 
tion, is, that man in his original state, whether a special creation, 
or evolved from some lower form, was a naked savage, but that 
inasmuch as he was possessed of faculties tending to progress, 
he has gradually worked himself up to his present civilized con- 
dition. But although progress has been the law of humanity, it 
has been much more rapid in some cases than in others, fostered 
and favoured probably by climate and natural aids, and especially 
by constant intercourse with men of differing race. Thus we 
find that civilization has passed round the world within a certain 
belt,* and that beyond that belt, barbarism reigned until the 
dawn of history, and still reigns in lands remote from contact 
with civilized races. There we still find primeval man like the 
Adam of the Bible, naked and not ashamed, eating like Adam of 
the fruits which grow spontaneously, or such wild animals as 
may be captured and destroyed by the rude implements at his 
command. In some cases this savage has attained to the second 
stage of Adam’s development, and has adopted some sort of girdle 
for clothing, but among the Australians of the interior, paint and 
grease are the sole garments, notwithstanding that they suffer 
much from cold, and have plenty of skins which they might 
wear.t Had these savages ever had a civilized ancestor, they 
would surely have retained enough of useful knowledge to guard 
themselves from the cold. The third stage of Adam’s existence, 
that of agriculture, is a vast step in advance, and has no existence 
among many savages, being considered, in Adam's case, of so 
remarkable a nature by the sacred historian, as to have been 
brought about by divine interposition—a punishment imposed for 
disobedience, and accompanied by the penalty of death. Beyond 
this, we are not told of any further advance on the part of Adam, 
although to his posterity are assigned the invention of many 
useful arts. 





* Speaking of American civilization, Brenchley s }ys :—“ I am not aware 
that any discovery has been made, either of fragnients of ancient pottery 
or of glyphic inscriptions, to the north of the parallel of Cedar City. In 
South America, the analogous traces of Indian civilization stop at a less 
distance from the equator, and do not appear to go beyond the 31st degree. 
It was, then, between 30° S. lat. and 38° N. lat. that the leading nations 
of America existed, and constituted powerful and cultivated societies.” 
—Journey to the Salt Lake City, p. 366. The same may be affirmed of Old 
World civilizations, although the line may possibly be drawn rather farther 
to the north, 

t See Journal of Anthropological Institute, January 1876, on “The 
Natives of Central and Western Australia,” by John Forrest. 
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So far the Scripture record tallies with the discoveries of 
ethnologists and archeologists, which all tend to the conclusion 
that primeval man, whether he originated in the submerged 
continent of Lemuria or in the Garden of Eden, was at the first 
a naked savage, as many of his descendants are now, his only art 
that of procuring food, for which purpose, and for protection 
from wild beasts, he armed himself with sticks and stones, just 
as apes do now. How soon he began to perceive that by chipping 
the stones into shape he could make them more serviceable and 
effectual as tools and weapons, we do not know; but it was cer- 
tainly before he had so increased in numbers as to spread himself 
over the face of the world, for these rude stone implements 
exhibit everywhere a similarity of pattern which they could not 
presumably have possessed, if they had proceeded from different 
inventors living in different countries. Mr. Southall very justly re- 
marks, that ‘ while it is true that all mankind want, in the primi- 
tive state, knives, spear-heads, scrapers, axes, &c., it is not true that 
they want knives, spear- -heads, scrapers, axes, &c., of precisely 
the same pattern.”* But let us see to what this admission of 
Mr. Southall’s leads. It is certainly most extraordinary that, if 
all the savages in the world are descended from a single pair, 
possessing a knowledge of all the arts, and especially of metal- 
lurgy, they should all, when far removed from each other and from 
the parent stem, have fallen to just the same level, and adopted, 
as if by general consent, stone tools of exactly the same pattern. 
Or supposing Adam to have been ignorant of the use of metals, 
as indeed we may believe him to have been from the words of 
Scripture, are we to suppose that these remote tribes of savages 
had all been sent off on their migrations before the d: ays of Tubal 
Cain? If, again, it should be s: nid that these migrations did not 
take place till after the Deluge, then it is still more remarkable 
that they should have lost so many of the arts, and especially 
that of navigation, with which they must have been well ac- 
quainted in order to reach their present homes, and of which the 
most remote, who may therefore be supposed to have been origi- 
nally the most skilful, are néw the most ignorant. 

Ethnologists account for the wide distribution of similar types, 
not only of implements but also of the makers of those imple- 
ments, by supposing that man crept gradually over the earth, as 
plants and animals did, at a remote time, when the configura- 
tion of land and water varied considerably from that which now 
exists, each set of emigrants carrying with them such arts as 
had been acquired by the parent stock, and often retaining them 
buchanged oe subsequent ti intercourse with other races was cut 





* “ Recent Origin of Man,” p. 42. 
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off* Amongst the remarkable weapons found in use in remote 
countries, Mr. Southall very properly notices the boomerang, to 
which we referred in a former paper.t He says (p. 40), “ The 
boomerang is so remarkable a weapon that we should not 
expect to find it except among kindred tribes. It had never, 
until recently, been met with except in Australia; but it has 
now turned up among the Moqui Indians of Northern Arizona 
and New Mexico, the Esquimaux, the Indians of California, 
the Furu Indians of South America, and the Dravidian races 
of India, and has been traced, as we learn from an address by 
Colonel Lane Fox before the Anthropological sub-section of the 
British Association, among the ancient Egyptians.” Here, then, 
we have a clear case of the retention of a very peculiar imple- 
ment by widely-separated races, and may fairly infer that, if they 
could retain the manufacture and use of this and of stone 
weapons, they would not have failed also to retain more useful 
arts had they ever possessed them, This implement may, how- 
ever, be traced, it is believed, in many civilised countries where it 
has long since been superseded by others of greater utility. A 
writer in the Ulster Journal of Archeology says, “The boome- 
rang, still the deadly weapon of the natives both of Australia 
and Central America, has been discovered in the hands of the 
sculptured Nimrod at Khorsabad, and of hunters represented in 
a basso-relievo at Thebes. It may have been the crooked 
weapon of Saturn; it is supposed to have been the club of 
Hercules ” (and we may add the hammer of Thor, which is said 
to have returned to his hand when thrown) ; “and if the matter 
were properly investigated, it would perhaps be shown that it 
was not unknown to the ancient Celtic nations, St. Isidore of 
Seville, who died a.p. 636, and who was one of the most learned 
men of his age, wrote a work called ‘Origines. ... In this 
treatise, at the word ‘Clava,’ he says—‘ Clava is a weapon like 
that used by Hercules: it is so called because it is bound to- 
gether by iron nails (clavis), and is half a cubit in length. 
This is also named Cateia, which Horatius calls Caia. It is a 
kind of Gallic missile (telum), of extremely flexible material, 
which, when it is thrown, does not fly far because of its weight, 
but when it strikes the object, bursts through it with irresistible 
force ; and if it be thrown by a skilful hand, ¢¢ returns again to 
him who threw it. Virgil makes mention of these weapons 
when he says, ‘Teutonico ritu  soliti torquere Cateias.’ 
Hence the Spaniards call them TYeutones. . . . Now Lilius 
Italicus, speaking of the arms of some of the Lybian tribes who 








* See “ Pre-Historic Times,” p. 575. 
+ “ The Origin and Development of Man,” Westminster Review, Jan, 1876. 
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accompanied Hannibal, says, ‘Panda manus est armata Cateia.’ 
he word ‘ pandus’ is explained in the dictionary ‘crooked,’ so 
as to bend inward or downward in the middle. There can be 
no doubt, therefore, that Cateia was the name by which a weapon 
similar to the boomerang was known anciently in Europe ; and 
we have seen that it was used by the Gauls, a Celtic people. In 
the Irish language we still find cazth, to fling, hurl, cast; and cath- 
thuagh, a battleaxe, the boys’ game of cat and cath, a battle.” * 

Sir John Lubbock says, “The Niam-Niam negroes have iron 
crescents resembling boomerangs, but they do not appear to 
possess the qualities of the boomerang.” ¢ Visitors to the Indian 
Museum, South Kensington, may see not only the wooden boome- 
rang of Indian aboriginal tribes, but also various modifications of 
the same weapon in iron, proving the almost universal use of this 
peculiar weapon, but may convince themselves, as Colonel Lane 
Fox says when speaking of canoes, “that where civilization has 
advanced, the forms have been gradually changed ; where, on the 
other hand, it has not advanced, they have remained unchanged.” t 
There is also another very peculiar implement, common, as Sir 
John Lubbock shows, to the Australians, the Esquimaux, the 
New Caledonians, and some Brazilian tribes : this is the womera 
or throwing-stick, for propelling spears. It seems most unlikely 
that two such peculiar implements as the boomerang and the 
womera should have been independently invented by Austra- 
lians, Esquimaux, and North American Indians ; we are therefore 
forced to the conclusion that these peoples were branches from a 
common stock, which had attained to the use of these imple- 
ments, as well as those of stone, before those branches spread over 
distant lands. There is also a singular custom which may be 
traced as following almost the same route as the boomerang, it is 
that of tree-burial, which is thus described by Captain Stokes 
in his “ Discoveries in Australia :”—*“ On a tree on the banks of 
Flinders River was a singular bundle or roll of pieces of wood. 
Within the outer covering of sticks was one of net,$ with an 
* Ulster Journal of Archeology, vol. v. p. 125, on “ Relative Antiquity of 
Stone and Bronze Weapons.” 

+ “ Pre-Historic Times,” p, 541. We may note also that the Indian 
boomerang, though identical in shape with that of Australia, has not the 
same properties, Both there and among the Niam-Niams it seems to have 

assed into the list of survivals, but the ancient Egyptian specimen in the 

ritish Museum has been tested by Colonel Lane Fox, and found to be a 


true boomerang. 

+ Anthropological Journal, vol. iv. No. ii. p. 434. 

§ Hutchinson remarks on the pieces of netting found in Peruvian graves, 
that it was “ perhaps from the same superstition which in Granada and 
among the Chinchas of South America makes the net a symbol of death. 
At religious festivals, one was cast over the principal musical performer 
as a reminder of the proximity of death.”—7wo Years in Peru, p. 328. 
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inner one of the bark of the papyrus tree enveloping the corpse. 
Some weapons were deposited with the deceased, and near it 
was a rill of water; the ground about the burial-tree had been 
cleared by fire to keep away the kangaroos, This singular 
mode of disposing of the dead extends to the banks of the 
Murray River on the south coast ; and as we know that it exists 
in New Guinea, we may fairly infer that so far we can trace the 
migration of the population of the fifth division of the globe.” * 
T'o this is added in a note, “It is a curious circumstance to 
observe that the same custom prevailed among the ancient 
Scythians, as we learn from Mr. St. John’s ‘ History of the 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Greeks,’ vol. iii. p. 345.” 

It is not a little interesting to find that this custom also pre- 
vails in America among the Canadian Indians at the present 
day. At the last meeting of the British Association, Colonel 
Carrington described and produced photographs of these tree- 
burials in Canada. ‘The various envelopes in which the corpse 
was enclosed seem to suggest an early stage of embalming, and 
when we look upon it in connection with the boomerang and 
the similarity which Colonel Lane Fox f has pointed out 
between several other implements, and the primitive rush- 
floats of Australia and ancient Egypt, we are led to the conclu- 
sion that the Egyptian pyramids, the tumuli of many lands, 
and the Eastern “ ‘Towers of Silence,’ may be the outcome of 
this practice of lifting the dead on high instead of burying 
them underground ; and if this practice also prevailed in primitive 
times, it may in a great measure account for the paucity of 
human remains discovered, in comparison with those of other 
animals, in caves and other deposits. 

It is certain that there could have been no communica- 
tion between the Australians and Esquimaux within the His- 
toric Period ; therefore, if we find similar customs and similar 
weapons in countries so widely separated and so uncivilized, 
we must look for some connecting link between them in pre- 
historic times. ‘This link is supposed to have been found in 
the ancient cave-dwellers of Western Europe. Among the 
resemblances traced between these and the Esquimaux, the 
remarkable carvings on bone have been particularly noted ; and 
it would seem that the Australians, low as they undoubtedly 
are in the scale of civilization, are not devoid of artistic 
skill. Lieutenant Grey speaks of curious jigures, images, 
and drawings in colours upon sides of caves in the sand- 





* “Discoveries in Australia,” 1841, Captain Stokes, H.M.S. Beagle, p. 
296. 

+ Journal of Anthropological Institute, vol. iv., No, ii. p. 414., on “ Early 
Modes of Navigation,” 
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stone rock near Swan River; and Captain Stokes notices native 
carvings on rocks at Depuch Islands, done by removing the hard 
outer coating and exposing the greenstone beneath.* Should 
the ethnological classification of Huxley, which makes of the 
ancient Egyptians an Australoid race, be ultimately established, 
as we believe it will be, we see in these rude paintings and 
carvings the survival in the primitive form of the early art 
tendencies of the race. 

So far we have spoken only of outlying tribes, possessing but 
the rudiments of civilization, and behind these in many cases 
may be traced a yet deeper hue of barbarism. The ‘Tasmanians 
would appear to have been a lower race than the Australians, 
possessing, as Mr. Bonwick tells us, neither the boomerang nor 
the light wooden shield of the Australians, their weapons being 
of wood only, and consisting of the spear and the waddy.t In 
Borneo, we are told of a race of wild men in the interior, living 
“absolutely ina state of nature, who neither cultivate the ground 
nor live in huts, who neither eat rice nor salt, and who do not 
associate with each other, but rove about the woods like wild 
beasts ;”t and instances of this kind might be greatly multiplied 
did space permit. ‘These may, and perhaps do, represent an 
older race, but of the oldest known race, the makers of the archaic 
tools of the Drift and of Kent’s Cavern, we believe no repre- 
sentatives remain. Even the more modern, although infinitely 
ancient,men whose implements are found in the cave-earth in many 
caverns seem to have vanished; their nearest representatives are 
the Australians ; but although they resemble them in using some 
of their stone implements in the hand without hafting, yet 
Colonel Lane Fox says, that since they grind these implements, 
that circumstance, together with the form of them, would cause 
them to represent a Neolithic rather than a Paleolithic phase of 
culture. Although, as we have seen, there are resemblances to 
be traced between the Australians and the Esquimaux, and 
although there would seem to be a connecting link between them 
in the ancient cave-dwellers of Western Europe, whereby these 
resemblances, which cannot possibly be traced to any communi- 
cation existing between them within the Historic Period, may be 
accounted for, yet, as may be supposed from position, the Esqui- 
maux are much further advanced than the Australians. Not only 
do they make themselves warm clothing, but they possess good 
bows and arrows and canoes, and some of them, at least, use native 
copper for implements. Some of these things may have been 








* See “Discoveries in Australia,” Captain Stokes, H.M.S, Beagle, p. 
169. 

+ Bonwick’s “ Daily Life of the Tasmanians,” p. 25. 

t “Origin of Civilization,” Sir James Lubbock, p. 10. 
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independent inventions, the result of necessity, but others may 
probably be referred to intercourse with the more civilized 
races which displaced them and drove them to their present 
inhospitable abode. 

Neither in Australia nor among the Esquimaux is there 
any trace of agriculture or of pottery and weaving, arts which 
seem to have sprung up in very early times, to have flourished 
together in the eastern hemisphere, in Peru and Central 
America, but to be even now unknown to many aboriginal 
races who yet dwell within reach of the requisite knowledge. 
It is almost impossible to say which is the earlier of these three 
arts; probably priority must be assigned to agriculture, since it 
seems to have attained to considerable perfection in the earliest of 
the lake-dwellings, in ancient Egypt and in Peru; but then 
generally where we find traces of agriculture, there also we find 
spindle-whorls and pottery. All signs of agricultural knowledge 
are, however, absent in the Danish kjokken méddens and at 
Cissbury, both of which are attributed to very early Neolithic 
times, yet pottery is found in both, although of a very rude 
character and quite unornamented. There is no class of 
archzeological relics which shows so much variety and so marked 
a progress as pottery. Every gradation is ‘net with, from the 
rough, sun-dried, unglazed, hand-made urns found in some of the 
early Neolithic graves, to the beautiful Etruscan vases which adorn 
the British Museum. Mr. Southall says the potter’s wheel was 
unknown until the time of the Romans; but we can hardly 
imagine these latter to have been made without it, although it 
is supposed that it did not reach to America, and yet the pottery 
of Peru and Mexico is remarkable both in quality and form.* 
In this Jatter respect 2 comparison has been drawn with that 
discovered by Dr. Schliemann at Troy, and there is certainly a 
strong resemblance, although probably the American specimens 
are later than the Trojan, and neither can be traced to Neolithic 
times. The great peculiarity in both is the delineation of the 
human form, somewhat grotesquely, upon the urns ; and in Peru 
the imitation of animals, some of them so faithfully rendered as to 
be unmistakable, although no longer found in the neighbourhood, 
or within 1000 miles. ‘They also almost invariably contain small 
loose pellets of clay, used either as a rattle or in many cases as a 
whistle ; but Sir John Lubbock says the potter's wheel (?) and the 
art of glazing do not appear to have reached America. In 
Europe, the earliest form of ornamentation would appear to have 
been indentations made in the wet clay, either with string or 

* Professor Hughes has pointed out that some of the Peruvian pottery 
bears evident marks of the potter’s wheel, though that may have been of 
the rudest description. 
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the finger-nail, or sometimes cut with a flint knife ; but the most 
ancient urns are quite plain, and but slightly baked. Such would 
appear to have been those found at Cissbury,* but the fragments 
are too small to allow of the reconstruction of any article. In 
Australia, in many of the South Sea Islands, and among the 
Esquimaux, pottery is unknown, but the Esquimaux and some 
of the South Sea Islanders sometimes place a rim of clay round 
a stone to make it serviceable, and the transition from that to 
the hand-made urn seems so slight, that it is surprising that 
people in many respects so ingenious as these should never have 
thought of it. 

The art of weaving seems to have been carried on and brought 
to a certain degree of perfection in the Swiss lake-dwellings. 
“Spindle whorls of rude earthenware,” says Sir John Lubbock, 
“are abundant in some of the lake-villages, and at Wangern 
and Robenhausen, pieces of rude fabric have been found in some 
abundance.” Mr. Southall brings before us a most interest- 
ing discovery by Dr. Weigert, reported in the “Annual Record of 
Science and Industry” for 1871. “Dr. Weigert shows that even 
in the Stone Period flax was cultivated in large quantity, and 
worked up in the most varied fabrics, including the making of 
thread, ropes, &c. Remains of spinning-wheels of stone and clay 
are very abundant, as also the relics of the manufactured articles 
themselves. Plaited fabrics, which served as mats, coverlets, 
and walls, showed the extended use of this branch of manufac- 
ture. The remains of spindles proved conclusively that the art 
of weaving was known to these people, and that they used a loom 
with the chain standing vertically instead of horizontally. An im- 
portant conclusion was derived from this fact by the author in re- 
gard to the development of civilization on the part of these people, 
since of the two methods, namely, whether the chain is hori- 
zontal or vertical, the former has been peculiar to India and 
Egypt from the earliest period, while the latter was used among 
the Greeco-Italian nations, a proof that the European culture 
was not influenced by Africa and Asia until it had itself made 
considerable progress.’+ ‘The presence, however, of Egyptian 
wheat and axes of jade from the East, would seem to contradict 
this assumption, and since the early Neolithic peoples are con- 
sidered by many to have been of the Mongoloid race, it would be 
most interesting to discover what was the ancient Chinese method, 
and whether there is any trace of a change of method at any time 
in India and Egypt, also what was the usage in America, 

In addition to the arts of agriculture, pottery, and weaving, the 





* See article on Cissbury by Colonel Lane Fox, Anthropological Journal, 
January 1876. 
+ “ Recent Origin of Man,” p. 155, 
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Neolithic peoples must have been well acquainted with naviga- 
tion, although probably their canoes were only trunks of trees 
either dug out or hollowed by fire, just such as are still used 
by many savages. The erection of pile-villages, built on stakes 
driven into the beds of lakes at a considerable distance from the 
shore,* would render canoes necessary, and many which can be 
referred to this age have been found in most unlikely places, 
even in the midst of hills and in peat-mosses in many countries ; 
and this fact, singularly enough, has been seized upon by Mr. 
Southall as a proof of the very modern origin of peat-mosses, 
and especially of those of the Somme Valley, for which Sir 
Charles Lyell, Sir John Lubbock, and M. Boucher de Perthes, 
in common with most other geologists and archeologists, claim 
a very high antiquity. It is indeed true that the rate of the 
deposition of peat varies considerably, but the growth of forest 
peats must necessarily be very slow ; in fact, it has been esti- 
mated by M. Boucher de Perthes at one and a half to two inches 
inacentury. Yet Mr. Southall gives a great many instances 
in which canoes have been found many feet deep iu the peat, far 
away from the present bed of the river, the contents proving 
them to belong to a comparatively recent period, that is, since 
the Roman occupation, which date is given on the strength of 
a boat laden with bricks found at La Portelette, at the bottom of 
the peat. We do not deny that many facts of this kind are 
difficult to explain satisfactorily, but they cannot upset the 
testimony of thousands of finds which prove beyond doubt the 
antiquity and the regular succession of deposits in these peat- 
mosses. We know that rivers are constantly shifting their 
course more or less rapidly, according to the nature of the strata 
through which they flow, to the rapidity and volume of water, 
and the frequency of floods, and it seems to us probable that a 


laden boat sinking in the mud of a swollen river which had 


excavated for itself a new channel, would quickly become silted 
up with sand and mud, and on the river resuming its normal 
proportions, it would remain buried below the level of the peat, 
the superincumbent mass of which might become pressed down 
and spread over the spot undermined by the flood, without having 
grown there. ‘l'his we can believe possible; but that, since the 
Roman occupation of Gaul, the river, which Mr. Southall says 
then filled the valley to La Portelette, has had time to sink to 
its present dimensions, a huge forest or succession of forests to 
grow on its banks, to decay and form thirty or forty feet of peat 
over a boat laden with Roman bricks, appears to us an absurd 
and utterly untenable assumption. 


* It is interesting to note that these lake-dwellings are still erected in 
New Guinea, and, as Lieutenant Cameron tells us, in Central Africa also, 
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It is in Neolithic times, also, that we first meet with Mega- 
lithic monuments and the traces of religion. Many of our great 
circles were erected without having been prepared with metal 
tools, and undoubtedly they prove their constructors to have 
been influenced by some religious ideas. It is not a little 
singular that circles of great stones, erected probably with 
similar religious or superstitious notions, are found almost all 
over the world, their origin in many cases having been entirely 
lost even by tradition. Sir John Lubbock says, “ Arctic tra- 
vellers mention stone circles and stone rows among the Esqui- 
maux. ‘These, however, are of a different character, being 
quite small, and merely the lower part of the habitations.”. Even 
in Australia stone circles are said to occur, Mr. Ormond, in a 
letter to Sir J. Y. Simpson,* says that le has seen many, espe- 
cially near the Mount Elephant Plains in Victoria. ‘They are 
“from ten to one hundred feet in diameter, and sometimes there 
is an inner circle. The stones composing these circles or cir- 
cular areas vary in size and shape. Human bones have been dug 
out of mounds near the circles; the aborigines have no traditions 
respecting them. When asked about them, they invariably 
deny all knowledge of their origin.”+ Megalithic monuments, 
including trilithons resembling Stonehenge, are reported by many 
travellers as occurring in some of the South Sea Islands, and when 
we note in connection with these stone circles the circular dances 
which seem to be common to almost all peoples as a religious cere- 
mony, we cannot fail to see in these stone circles some mystic con- 
nection with primitive religion. The corrobories of Australia, 
wherein lighted boomerangs are whirled about, are graphically 
described by Captain Stokes, and Sir John Lubbock notices and 
illustrates a similar dance as practised by natives of Virginia. 
It is very interesting to see here a circle of upright stones, which, 
except that they are rudely carved at the upper end into the form 
of a head, exactly resemble our so-called Druidical temples. t 

With regard to the stone circles still erected in India by abori- 
ginal hill-tribes, we are told that each stone represents an indi- 
vidual. Fergusson says, “If any of the Khassia tribe falls ill, 
he prays to one of his deceased ancestors, and vows if he gets 
well to erect a stone in honour of the deceased, and if his prayer 
appears successful, others pray to the same, so that a man may 
have many stones erected to him after his death, but they must 
always be an uneven number, five or seven or ten, and the centre 
stone is generally crowned or ornamented with a turban-like 

* Simpson on “Ancient Sculpture,” Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scotland, vol. 
vi. p. 81. 

+ “ Pre-Historic Times,” 2nd edition, p. 122. 

t “Origin of Civilization,” p. 249. 
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ornament, and sometimes two are joined like a trilithon. Similar 
monuments, but smaller, are found in Western India. The cen- 
tral stone seems to represent a local deity called Vetal or Betal, 
who, like Madzu Pennn, the village god of the Khonds, is repre- 
sented merely by a stone placed under a tree. When a sacrifice, 
generally a cock, is to be made to Vetal, all who are interested 
bring their own stones and arrange them in a circle round the 
place of sacrifice.”* The great idols of Easter Island, with 
their monstrous crowns, are naturally suggested by these crowned 
stones, and the connection of stone circles with the worship of 
ancestors is most interesting, because it would appear as though 
ancestral worship was the very earliest form of religion, still 
retained among non-Aryan races. ‘The sole trace of religion 
among the ''asmanians appears to have been a veneration for 
the bones of the dead, which they are represented as carrying 
about with them, shaking them as charms ; and this superstitious 
reverence for the dead would seem to underlie all primitive reli- 
gion, and doubtless was the origin of Polytheism, which, in its 
primitive form, is nothing more than the deification of noted 
chieftains. Sir John Lubbock gives the various stages of reli- 
gion in the following order :—1. Atheism ; 2. Fetishism ; 3. 
Nature-worship or Totemism; 4. Shamanism; 5. Idolatry or 
Anthropomorphism ; 6. That in which the Deity is looked upon 
as a really supernatural being, a creator ; and 7. That in which 
morality becomes associated with religion.t We are, however, 
disposed to believe that ancestral worship represents the earliest 
form of religion, and that next to that comes Totemism, as dis- 
tinct from nature-worship, such being the form in which it 
appears among the lowest races. “In Australia,” says Sir John 
Lubbock, “we seem to find the totem, or, as it is there called, the 
kobong, almost in the very moment of deification. Each family 
adopts some animal or vegetable as their crest or sign, or kobong, 
as they call it.” But this is apparently confined to certain dis- 
tricts. “The totem of the Redskins,” says Schooleraft, “is a 
symbol of the name of the progenitor, generally some quadruped 


or bird, or other object in the animal kingdom, which stands, if 


we may so express it, as the surname of the family.” ~ Mr. 
Tylor, although he does not quite agree with Sir John Lubbock’s 
definition, yet says—‘ The three motives of animal-worship 
which have been described, viz., direct worship of the animal for 
itself, indirect worship of it as a fetish, acted through by a deity, 
and veneration for it as a totem or representative of a | tribe 


* Fergusson’ s “Rude Stone Monuments.” 
: as Origin of Civilization,” p. 198. 
t Ibid., p. 354. See also Sir G. Grey’s “Two Expeditions in Australia,” 
p. 228 ; Schooleraft’s “ Indian Tribes,” vol. ii. p. 49. 
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ancestor, no doubt account in no small measure for the pheno- 
mena of zoolatry among the lower races, due allowance being 
also made for the effects of myth and symbolism, of which we 
may gain frequent glimpses.” * 

The origin of Totemism, which appears to have existed amongst 
all savage races, is somewhat obscure ; its rationale would seem 
to lie in the fact that heads of families have adopted certain 
animals or plants as their totems, from some real or fancied 
benefit derived from them, and this would readily become a 
custom, and in time the animal or plant would be looked: upon 
as the man himself who had adopted it, and become first rever- 
enced and then worshipped as the embodiment of the deceased 
ancestor, and the worship of that particular animal would be 
extended in proportion to the power of the tribe, although it is 
clear that the same animal might thus be adopted by many dif- 
ferent tribes in different localities. This also would account for 
the worship of an animal in one place, and its detestation in 
another, as was notably the case in Ancient Egypt, where, says 
Tylor, “ Animal worship seems to show, in a double line, traces of 
a savage ancestry extending into ages lying far behind even the 
remote antiquity of the Pyramids.” + With the higher phases 
of religion we do not propose to deal here. “It is far from 
easy,” says Sir John Lubbock, “ to distinguish Shamanism (which 
term is used to express a belief in the Deity as resident in or 
working through his priests) from Totemism on the one hand, 
and idolatry on the other. In Totemism the deities inhabit our 
earth; in Shamanism they live generally in a world of their own, 
and trouble themselves little about what is passing here.” 
“The worship of idols characterises a somewhat higher stage of 
human development. We find no traces of it among the lowest 
races of men. The Esquimaux and Canadian Indians have no 
idols, and in East Africa Burton states that he knows but one 
people who have certain statuettes called kisukas. Neither the 
Kaffirs nor Bechuanas have idols, nor are they found in West 
Africa, Madagascar, Fiji, nor among the Australians and Tas- 
manians, but sometimes fetishes in human form.” f 

We seem to be able to trace ancestral worship, at least 
to Neolithic times, when we see the great care which those 
ancient peoples bestowed upon the tombs of their chieftains. 
“The passage graves and long barrows,” says Sir John Lub- 
bock, “seem always to belong to the Stone Age,” but he 
adds, “We must always bear in mind that the ancient 
tumuli do not all belong to one period, nor to one race of 


* « Primitive Culture,” Tylor, p. 215. + Ibid., p. 216, 
t “ Origin of Civilization,” pp. 332-335, 
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men. Excepting, perhaps, those at Aurignac, there is indeed 
no known interment which can be referred with any reason- 
able certainty to the Paleolithic Age.”* As soon, however, as 
we come to Neolithic times we see gigantic tumuli reared over 
chieftains, or graves, prepared with infinite pains, of blocks of 
unhewn stone, forming a passage to an inner chamber, wherein 
the dead repose, generally in a crouching posture ; so common, 
indeed, is this position, that it has been held by archeologists as 
denoting a Neolithic interment.t In a chambered tumulus at 
Moen, in Denmark, formed of huge blocks of stone, and covered 
in with slabs of the same, several skeletons were found in the 
crouching position, butone was extended ; whereupon Mr. Southall 
remarks, “ Sir John Lubbock lays it down that ‘those cases in 
which the skeleton was extended may be referred with little 
hesitation to the Age of Iron.’ In the present case, in the lowest 
part of this chambered tumulus, the central corpse is extended, 
and Sir John Lubbock must decide which halt of his theory 
must be withdrawn.” { As regards this extended burial, Sir 
John Lubbock says that he believes it to have been the body of 
a slave, slain to accompany his master to the world of spirits, but 
we may perhaps suggest that cases must have arisen in which, 
either from extreme stiffness or extreme laxity of the body im- 
mediately after death, the approved position could not be given 
to the corpse. In truth, no rule is absolutely invariable, and, as 
Sir John Lubbock truly remarks, “It is most important in 
archeeology not to rely on isolated cases, and to sift the evidence ;” 
and it is undoubtedly true that in the vast majority of cases 
Neolithic burials are in a crouching attitude, whilst in those 
which can safely be referred to the Age of Iron the corpse is 
extended. During the Bronze Age cremation prevailed, but 
recent discoveries seem to show that even in Neolithic times 
corpses were.sometimes burnt. 

Mr. Southall believes ‘that a hewn stone monument is an 
infallible evidence of the use of a metal tool.” § ‘This, how- 
ever, is certainly not the case. Sir John Lubbock says that 
some of the Brittany stones which can be worked with flint 
resist bronze, and it may be safely affirmed that huge blocks 
of stone are found in tumuli, and forming gigantic monu- 
ments, especially in Easter Island and some other of the South 
Sea groups, which have been wrought entirely without metal. 
This of course Mr. Southall denies; and in speaking of the 
morat of Oberea in Tahiti, which Cook saw erected, and 





* “ Pre-Historic Times,” p. 143. 
+ The same posture prevailed in ancient Peru. See Hutchinson's “ Two 


Years in Peru.” 
t “Recent Origin of Man.” § Ibid., p. 397. 
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which is a sort of pyramid, forty-four feet high, of white coral 
stone, the steps by which it is ascended being formed of blocks 
neatly squared and polished, he says, “Captain Cook may have 

seen the natives erect the morai, but he never saw them 
hew the stones,’* and he then notes monuments of a similar 
kind noticed by various travellers in many of the South Sea 
Islands, which are referred by them to a former and much more 
numerous population. There does, indeed, seem some ground 
for this opinion, but the fact that no implement of metal has ever 
been found, as far as we are aware, in any of these islands, and 
that no mines are known to exist there, would render it at least 
probable that these monuments were erected by stone tools ; and 
when we consider the perfection to which the ancient Neolithic 
people brought the manufacture and polish of their stone imple- 
ments, made frequently of the hardest and most unmanageable of 
materials, and that they also cut and polished even gems by means 
of friction with sand and water, we cannot deny the possibility 
of such erections without the aid of metal.f When, however, 
we contemplate the hoar antiquity to which the use of metal can 
be traced, we can hardly be surprised that those who, like Mr. 
Southall, narrow the limits of man’s existence upon the earth to 
6000 years, deny that the use of metal was preceded by long 
ages in which stone alone was employed for all purposes. The 
first discovery of the art of working metals is not traceable with 
any certainty. We have ina former paper { pointed out the pro- 
bability that it originated with a race of sun and serpent wor- 
shippers, and was disseminated by them throughout such portions 
of the world as were then accessible, but that this early knowledge 
was probably confined to gold, silver, and copper, which are 
found in a pure state. There are traces of an age of copper which 
preceded that of bronze; implements have been found, although 
rarely, in the Eastern hemisphere, of pure copper. In America 
they are much more numerous, and the ancient mines from 
which the metal was obtained have been discovered with blocks 
placed pon cradles ready for removal, and the stone implements 
of the miners resembling almost exactly those found in ancient 
workings in Anglesea, Nevertheless the « age of copper is generally 
supposed to have been so short, that it is ignored by archeeolo- 
gists, who speak only of a Bronze Age, as succeeding immediately 
that of stone; but the nogeentinn of the knowledge nano for 





* “Recent Origin of Man,” p. 390. 

+ It must nev ertheless be remarked that in these islands there are traces 
of a vanished civilization cognate with that of the Bronze Age,and we have 
later shown that it was probably by this route that civilization reached 
Peru. 

t “The First Metallurgists,” Westminster Review, January 1875. 
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the amalgamation of metals to form the compound and more 
serviceable material, presupposes a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with simple metals, and a considerable commerce, since tin, 
which is a necessary ingredient, is not very generally distributed ; 
and the common belief is, that Britain furnished a considerable 
portion of that used. 

The European bronze-workers are supposed to lave come 
from the East, to have been a people of Turanian race, whose 
present representatives are the Basques, and perhaps the Mag- 
yars, and who can probably be traced also in the small dark 
peoples in Wales and Ireland. That they were a diminutive 
race is testified by the small size of the handles of their weapons, 
and is perhaps also shadowed forth in the innumerable legends 
of dwarfs, who, like Wayland Smith, dwelt in caves or in 
the heart of mountains, and prepared metal tools and weapons 
for those who brought to them such things as they needed in 
barter. There is a peculiarity in the style of ornamentation 
adopted by these workers in bronze which is worthy of notice ; 
it is the constant and almost exclusive use of spirals, instead of 
the artistic representations of animal forms which are traceable 
to the Stone Age; and this peculiar form of ornamentation appears 
not only on the sculptured stones of India and Scotland, but 
also in New Zealand, the South Sea Islands, and in America, 
which would seem to denote that if the South Sea Islanders were 
not themselves metal-workers, they were at least etlmologi- 
cally connected with them. To this age may be attributed not 
only many of the Swiss lake-dwellings, but the elaborate 
civilization of Etruria, many of the Megalithic monuments 
of Europe, and probably the pyramidal temples of Chaldeea and 
America, although the Egyptian pyramids would seem to have 
been wrought with iron tools. 

Cyclopean architecture, gigantic causeways, and subter- 
ranean aqueducts seem traceable to the Bronze Age, and to 
this period may probably be assigned the “ paved subterranean 
causeway” in the Marais de Boufflers, between Abbeville and 
Hesdin, discovered by M. Boucher de Perthes at the depth 
of several metres, which Mr. Southall claims as ‘‘ undoubt- 
edly Roman,” * and also that other most interesting discovery, 
which is thus described from the “ Naturalist’: Notebook” for 
1868 :—* The locality of this discovery was Chagny (Sadne et 
Iwire), and it was made by some workmen who were engaged 
in digging the foundations of a railway station. At the depth 
of about nine metres, in a stratum of sandy clay and ferru- 
ginous oxides, the workmen encountered the remains of the 





* “ Recent Origin of Man,” p. 278, 
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elephant and rhinoceros; among them several black teeth, and 
a formidable tusk in large fragments. The depth at which 
these remains were found was still six metres higher than the 
level of the highest floods of the Dhenne, and in an undis- 
turbed stratum, Below the remains (of the “ Tertiary Period,” 
as the “ Naturalist’s Notebook” expresses it), was found an 
aqueduct of the most primitive kind, and of human workman- 
ship.” This aqueduct is eighty centimetres deep by sixty broad 
at the bottom, and forty broad at the top. M. Tremany re- 
marks on this, that the negroes in Africa remove as little earth 
as possible in such works, and that this may account for the 
conduit being narrower at the top than at the bottom, the 
small dimensions of the cavity being evidently due to the want 
of proper tools.’* Mr. Southall’s comments on this discovery 
are :—“ This evidence brings us in full view of the Palceolithic 
Age, with its fauna of the great extinct pachyderms, the cave 
bear, cave hyena, reindeer, &c. We deem that it establishes 
beyond question the non-antiquity of the so-called first Stone 
Age ;” but we would say, in the first place, that no mention is 
made of cave bear, cave hyena, and reindeer in the account as 
given by Mr. Southall, and that the evidence of this conduit 
being found below the remains of extinct mammals proves 
nothing as to the antiquity or non-antiquity of either, but 
would serve only as a measure of the water-level at the time of its 
construction. We do not wish unduly to press evidence which 
is not well authenticated ; but if this aqueduct was constructed, 
as Mr. Southall would seem to suggest, in Tertiary times, and 
before the deposition of the Quaternary strata containing the bones 
of extinct pachyderms, it would prove an antiquity far greater 
than that at present claimed even by the most ardent believers in 
the age of the human race ; being, however, a subterranean work, 
it was evidently bored at the level to suit its purpose as a water 
conduit; and since we find these aqueducts constantly constructed 
by pre-Aryan races in Asia, Africa, and America, one peculiar 
feature both in those and in their general architecture being the 
sloping sides approaching each other, so as to allow of the lintel 
or roof being formed of a single slab of stone, we may reasonably 
suppose that this also was the work of that Turanian or pre- 
Aryan race, which seems to have overrun the world, carrying 
everywhere with them a type of civilization to which the Chinese 
bears the nearest resemblance in the present day. 

Mr. Southall denies altogether the existence of a Bronze Age. 
He says:—“ The Bronze Age, especially in Western and Central 
Europe, as well as in Britain, rests on a very equivocal founda- 
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tion. We have a glimpse sometimes of a preponderance of 
bronze weapons over those of stone and iron, but this is ex- 
tremely rare, and only for a moment. On the contrary, the 
presence of bronze appears merely to mark in general the rapid 
transition from stone to iron; that is to say, the moment we 
find the use of stone discontinued, almost at once we observe the 
introduction of iron, The bronze does not exhibit any solid 
and independent existence. It is first used with stone, 
and afterwards with iron. And then again, when the iron 
becomes plainly visible in one part of Britain, we still find stone 
weapons and tools in another, and continuing in some regions 
down to recent periods.” * ‘This latter assertion we believe 
no archeologist would wish to deny. Mr. Boyd Dawkins, 
speaking of the three ages, remarks, “ ‘This by no means 
implies an exact chronology, or that any one of these ages, with 
the exception perhaps of the first, covered the whole of Europe 
at the same point of time, but that the order in which they 
followed each other is the same in each country which has been 
explored. There is good reason for the belief that at the time 
the Egyptian and Assyrian Empires were in the height of their 
glory, Northern Europe was inhabited by rude polished-stone 
using races, and it is a well-ascertained fact that while the 
inhabitants of Britain and Scandinavia were in their Bronze Age, 
the Etruscans and Pheenicians were in their full power in the 
south. It is obvious, again, that even in the same country thie 
poorer classes must have been long content to use the ruder and 
more common materials for their daily needs, while the richer 
and more powerful used the rarer and more costly. ‘These three 
ages must therefore necessarily overlap.’ “Like the three 
principal colours of the rainbow,” writes Mr. Evans, “these three 
stages of civilization overlap, intermingle, and shade off the one 
into the other, and yet their succession, as far as Western Europe 
is concerned, appears to be equally well defined with that of the 
prismatic colours, though the proportions of the spectrum may 
vary in different countries. ‘They cannot be viewed as hard 
and fast lines of division mapping off successive quantities 
of time.” + ‘his would appear to be entirely in accordance 
with the views expressed by Mr. Southall in the previous quota- 
tion ; but notwithstanding this apparent approximation, he seems 
entirely to misapprehend the definition of the three ages as 
given by antiquaries. 

Mr. Southall occupies many pages in proving that which no 
one denies, viz., that stone, bronze, and iron were used together, 
and that even to a comparatively recent date; but he ignores 





* “Recent Origin of Man,” p. 388. t+ “Cave-Hunting,” p. 139, 
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the fact that it is the entire absence of metal which consti- 
tutes the age of stone, and the entire absence of tron and pre- 
sence of bronze, either alone or in conjunction with stone, that 
constitutes the Bronze Age, and that it is the presence of iron, 
even if used with stone and bronze, that denotes the Age of Iron. 
We suppose even Mr. Southall would allow the present to be 
emphatically the Age of Iron, yet we still use bronze for ornamental 
purposes, and our boys are well acquainted with Paleolithic stone 
mnissiles, whilst millstones, whetstones, grindstones, and stone 
troughs are still in common use. We need not go beyond the 
bounds of the British Empire to find peoples still in a genuine 
Stone Age. ‘These will pass from the Stone Age to that of lron 
without any intermediate stage of Bronze, and similar instances 
may have occurred in pre-historic times. Nevertheless the broad 
facts remain, of a time in all countries when iron was unknown, 
but in most cases bronze was used instead of it. Further back 
again, and bronze disappears, polished stone alone being used ; 
one step further still, and implements of a rougher unpolished 
type alone appear. The tables given by Sir Jolin Lubbock, 
which Mr. Southall speaks of as “an ingenious effort to demon- 
strate the existence of a Bronze Age among the lake-dwellers,” 
prove that at Nidau 2004 articles of bronze were found, and none 
of zron; at Cortaillod, 835 ; at Estavayer, 617; at Corcelettes 
510; at Morges, where iron for the first time appears, 210 ; whilst 
at Marin, which is an iron station, the number of bronze articles 
is reduced to 15, those of iron amounting to 250 ; but in all these 
instances stone is recognised as present, and indeed at Nidau 
the number of stone implements is given as 368, and prior to 
this we got several stations of the true Stone Age in which neither 
bronze nor iron are found.* The same tale is told by the caves 
and by the tumuli explored, and in all a corresponding advance 
in the arts of civilization follows the introduction of new types 
and material in the implements employed. In the very earliest 
stage there is no trace of fire or of clothing; in the next both 
appear, with fishing and the rudiments of art. In the Neolithic 
Age we find the first traces of agriculture, of pottery, of 
weaving, and of religious reverence for the dead, as evidenced 
by Megalithic monuments and tumuli. In the Bronze Age 
we find all these things improved and supplemented by archi- 
tecture of a cyclopean character, by elaborate ornamentation 
in gold, amber, and jet, by the common practice of cremation, 
by the probable commencement of nature-worship, and, if we 
mistake not, of the system of hieroglyphics, which developed 
later in the Iron Age, into the modern arts of alphabetic writing. 


* “ Recent Origin of Man,” p. 413. 
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If the art of working in bronze came, as is generally believed, 
from the East, and was introduced into Europe by a Turanian 
race cognate with the modern Basques, we may perhaps trace 
the birthplace of iron to Africa, and probably to Egypt, where it 
was evidently known and used in very early times. ‘There is even 
a trace of a transition period, for we are told of a celt found in 
one of the pyramids formed of a mixture of iron and copper. 
At all events, in Africa the knowledge of iron has extended from 
north to south, so as to be used by native tribes in other respects 
very low in the scale of humanity ; nevertheless its introduction 
there in some cases can be traced to very modern times, for 
Burchell tells us, “ ‘lhe Bechuana nations to the north-east of the 
Bachapins appear to be a much more ingenious people, and to 
have advanced in arts several degrees beyond the Bachapins, 
a circumstance which seems clearly to indicate the quarter 
whence civilization, if it may be called so, has commenced its 
progress into the interior of South Africa. On the west coast, 
bounded by a wide and unfrequented ocean, there existed for- 
merly no source from which a knowledge of arts could be derived, 
and consequently in that portion of the continent few traces of 
civilized nations are now discoverable; but on the east, the 
existence of nations higher northward, among whom science and 
arts have flourished, may reasonably be considered as the remote 

‘ause that the state of society and arts among the north-eastern 
tribes was found, as Hottentots who have v isited them reported to 
me, to be more advanced in proportion as they travelled further in 
that direction. Among other things, ironworking was unknown 
until taught by a man who had carefully Wi atched the smiths at 
Melitta, where he had been on a visit of barter.”* In America, 
on the contrary, the metal was unknown before the time of 
Jolumbus. In Europe it was in use in Gaul and Britain before 
the Christian era, and appears to have been known in Rome 
from the time of Romulus, although Mr. Southall affirms, from 
the absence of the guild of ironworkers, that it was unknown 
in the time of Numa; in Greece it was of an earlier date still, 
but according to the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann, it was 
unknown in the Troy of Priam, the date of the fall of which is 
given by Herodotus at 1270 B.c. In India, Mr. Southall, ou the 
authority of Fergusson, gives B.C. 400 as the date of its introduc- 
tion, but it is both unsafe and unwise to assign a specific date 


dines aie’ in the Interior “al 1 Reatiions Africa,” ae William J. Burchell, 
1824, vol. ii. p. 597. 

Lieutenant Cameron mentions an African tribe carrying on an exten- 
sive iron trade, having foundries 50 feet long by 30 feet wide, where they 
frequently got 150 to 200 lbs. of metal in a single smelting ; but we are 
not clear as to the locality. 
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for this or any other invention made previous to written history. 
It was probably introduced both to India and to Europe by 
the Aryans, but whether it was an independent Aryan inven- 
tion, or learnt by them from contact with the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, or Pheenicians, we can hardly as yet judge. In the 
reign of Saul, we are told, “there was no smith found through- 
out all the land of Israel ; but all the Israelites went down to 
the Philistines, to sharpen every man his share, and his coulter, 
and his axe, and his mattock.”* This would seem to imply a 
lower stage of culture among the Israelites than among their 
neighbours the Canaanites and Phoenicians; nevertheless in the 
days of Moses they were skilled metal-workers, at least in the 
precious metals, but the knowledge of iron might have been kept 
from them by the Egyptians, as later by the Philistines, and for 
the same cause, “lest they make them swords and spears.” 
With the Age of Iron, and as we draw near to the dawn of 
history, we see a greater amount of warlike energy developed, 
which may be attributed to the superiority of the weapons of 
war at the command of ambitious princes. It was an age of 
conquest, but the conquerors were not always superior in civili- 
zation to the conquered ; yet the progress of civilization, if checked 
for a moment by the inroads of barbarous hordes strong in brute 
force and courage, always rebounded from the blow and _ rose 
higher than ever, although perhaps in a somewhat different 
direction, in accordance with the genius of the Aryan race, which 
is pre-eminently mechanical and realistic. Thus the nature myths 
of the older race became converted into divinities in human 
form, and an age of idolatry pure and simple commenced, ‘The 
semi-human semi-totemic deities of Assyria and Egypt disap- 
pear, to be replaced by men and women with god-like attributes, 
yet retaining so much of their original characters as to be re- 
cognizable by antiquaries through the attributes and emblems 
assigned to them. Impressed with the idea of their own 
nobility as shown by their name, the Aryans, whilst despising 
the nations they conquered, yet gladly seized upon existing 
civilization that it might minister to their growing luxury, 
and believing in the dignity of humanity, and desirous of pre- 
serving the sinews of war, they set about to invent mechanical 
appliances to save that wear and tear of human life which 
had once been deemed of no account. Thus iron became the 
slave of man, supplying by its strength and durability that 
which the human hand was formerly expected to perform, and 
its marvellous adaptability has not even yet been fully gauged. 
The two grand agents in the progress of civilization have 





* 1 Sam. xiii. 19, 20. 
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undoubtedly been war and commerce. It would seem some- 
what paradoxical to assign to war the first place in advancing 
and spreading the arts of civilization and of peace, yet we 
believe, scourge as it is, that it is justly entitled to this dis- 
tinction. ‘‘ Primeval man,” says Bancroft, “in his social or- 
ganization is patriarchal, spreading out over vast domains in 
little bands or families just large enough to be able successfully 
to cope with wild beasts. And in that state humanity would 
for ever remain did not some terrible cause force these bands 
to confederate. War is an evil originating in hateful passions 
and ending in dire misery, yet without war, without this evil, 
man would for ever remain primitive. War brings men together 
for a purpose, but it is insufficient to hold them together. Then 
comes in superstition to the aid of progress. A successful leader 
is first feared as a man, then reverenced as a supernatural being, 
and finally himself, or his descendant in the flesh or in tradition, 
is worshipped as a god. Then an unearthly fear comes upon 
mankind, and the ruler perceiving his power, begins to tyrannize 
over his fellows. Both superstition and tyranny are evils, yet 
without war, superstition, and tyranny, dire evils, civilization, 
which many deem the highest good, never by any possibility, as 
human nature is, could be.”* Winwood Reade also, writing 
upon this subject, remarks: “War, despotism, slavery, and 
superstition are now injurious to the progress of Kurope, but 
they were once the agents by which progress was produced. 
By means of war the animated life was slowly raised upward 
in the scale and quadrupeds passed into men. By means of war 
the human intelligence was brightened and the affections were 
made intense ; weapons and tools were invented, foreign wives 
were captured, and the marriages of blood relations were for- 
hidden; prisoners were exchanged accompanied by presents, 
thus commerce was established, and thus by means of war men 
were first brought into amicable relations with one another. By 
war the tribes were dispersed all over the world, and adopted 
yarious pursuits according to the conditions by which they were 
surrounded. By war the tribes were compressed into the na- 
tion. It was war which founded the Chinese Empire. It was 
war which unlocked Babylonia and Egypt and India. It was 
war which developed the genuis of Greece. ... . It was war 
which saved Europe from the quietude of China.’+ And then 
war having led the way, commerce steps in to complete and to 
gild the chain between nation and nation which war has forged. 

Nations once brought into contact with each other by war can 





* Bancroft’s “ Native Races of the Pacific,” vol. ii. p. 28. 
+ “ Martyrdom of Man,” p. 502. 
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never again become so separated as to leave no trace of former 
intercourse ; even should the conquerors be driven back or retire 
voluntarily they will have exchanged ideas with the conquered, 
will have instructed them involuntarily, and in turn received 
instruction. ‘The effects of Alexander the Great's Hastern con- 
quests are traced by Dr. Leitner in the sculptures of Dardistan ; 
the Roman occupation of Britain has left traces more permanent 
than the villas and temples from time to time unearthed; and 
the same may be said of all conquests. The products of a con- 
quered country are eagerly sought as trophies, and become the 
tashion among the conquerors, and thus a permanent commerce 
is established, That the commerce of pre-historic races was 
much more considerable than we are willing to allow, is proved 
by the objects found in tumuli and other relic beds. Thus 
among the Swiss lake-dwellings are found axes of jade, which 
it is supposed cannot be found nearer than the East, although 
Mr. Southall assures us that it has recently been discovered in 
the Caucasus, Of these Sir John Lubbock says, “ It would not 
vet be safe to conclude that they were introduced from the 
East, but it is perfectly possible that they may have passed 
from hand to hand and from tribe to tribe by a sort of barter.” 
He then proceeds, “ Other facts of a similar nature are on re- 
cord. Thus Messrs. Squier and Davis tell us that in the 
tumuli of the Mississippi Valley we find side by side in the 
same mounds native copper from Lake Superior, mica from the 
Alleghanies, shells from the Gulf, and obsidian (perhaps por- 
phyry) from Mexico.” “Good representations of the sea-cow 
or manatee are found a thousand miles from the shores in- 
habited by that animal, and shells of the large tropical Pyrula 
perversa are found in tumuli round the great lakes two thou- 
sand miles from home.” * ‘lo this may be added the wide dis- 
tribution of amber, jet, and coral, with marine shells in tumuli 
far inland in Europe, and the Chinese bottles mentioned by 
Wilkinson as found in Egyptian tombs. With these facts before 
us attesting to the constant intercourse subsisting between remote 
peoples in very early times, can we affirm civilization to have 
originated in any one spot? Was it not rather in ancient, as 
in modern times, the consequence of that intercourse? “ The 
isolated individual,” says Bancroft, “never by any possibility can 
become civilized like the social man ; he cannot even speak, and 
without a flow of words there can be no complete flow of thought. 
Send him forth away from his fellow-men to roam the forests 
with the wild beasts, and he would be almost as wild and beast- 
like as his companions. It is doubtful if he would ever fashion a 
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tool, but would not rather with his claws procure his food, and 
for ever remain the most impotent of animals. ‘The intellect by 
which alone man rises above the animals never could work, 
because the intellect is only quickened as it comes in contact with 
intellect.*” 
“ Civilization,” says Tylor, “is a plant much oftener propa- 
cated than developed.” t Nev sede it is obvious that civiliza- 
tion must have had a birthplace somewhere ; but it is probable 
that each branch of acquired knowledge may have sprung from 
a different source, becoming spread and amalgamated by war 
and commerce. A river does not commence its career as a full 
stream, but may be traced to many separate fountains, rising 
perhaps far apart, yet each contributing to swell the flood, which 
receives in its course many affluents of more or less importance 
before attaining to its full dimensions, ‘ These are elemental 
Jands,” says Winwood Reade, “China, India, Babylonia, and 
Egypt. In these countries civilization was invented ; history be- 
gins with them. ‘The Egyptians manufactured linen goods and 
beautiful glass wares, and drew gold, ivory, and slaves from the 
Soudan. Babylonia manufactured tapestry and carpets. ‘These 
people were known to each other only by their products.” { Yet 
these people, and to them may be added the Phoenicians and 
Etruscans, were all in the full tide of civilization long ages before 
the dawn of history. ‘The commencement of their life as nations 
shows them already in possession of most of the arts and sciences, 
but in all alike are to be found traces of a ruder state—stone 
implements retained as survivals, legends of troglodytes, of the 
invention of fire, of metal, and other things—long chronologies 
extending back into the night of time, when the gods reigned 
before the first mortal king; and this almost universal tradition 
of the early reign of the gods, when taken in connection with the 
prevalence of ancestral worship among primitive peoples and in 
the earliest ages, appears to us to refer to that period which ex- 
isting relics show in all these countries, when, prior to their 
existence as a nation, dating generally from conquest, they were 
tuled over by their own chieftains, living as savages now do by 
hunting and fishing, using, like them, rude stone implements 
only. Such implements are still found in all these lands; but 
when we consider how vast is the antiquity which their use 
demands, we cannot be surprised that those who hold the views 
of Mr. Southall should either deny their existence, or endeavour 
to prove them to be of quite modern use. 
Over and over again Mr, Southall affirms that no Paleolithic 
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implements have been found in Egypt, and that there is no 
trace of anything behind the Pyramids; but Sir John Lubbock* 
produces numerous specimens found by himself in Egypt, 
scarcely to be distinguished from those found in our own 
caves—found, too, in situations suggestive of the highest an- 
tiquity; and if these relics seem comparatively few, it is not 
probably because they do not exist in greater numbers, but 
because they have not been diligently sought ; the later civili- 
zation has overshadowed them.t So also with the Pyramids. 
We cannot suppose the great constructions of Ghizeh to have 
been the earliest of the form erected, but their bulk has enabled 
them to withstand the attacks of time, which would have 
crumbled smaller structures; yet we believe that smaller pyramids, 
and of an earlier date, are to be found. So also of the obelisks ; 
examples earlier, smaller, and ruder than those of Luxor, have 
certainly been found. Yet when Owen and Darwin and Lubbock, 
and other names venerated in the scientific world, claim an indi- 
genous origin for the civilization of Egypt or Babylon or China 
or Central America and Peru, they are confronted by many 
inexplicable facts. They find running round the world within 
a certain zone nations which cannot be proved to have held direct 
intercourse with each other, and amongst whom the earlier stage 
of barbarism is but faintly traceable, yet presenting, among many 
dissimilarities, certain points of resemblance too remarkable to 
be deemed accidental. 

As the boomerang serves to connect widely separated and 
now distinct peoples, so pyramidal structures, sun and serpent 
worship, the use of glyphs, or hieroglyphic writing, astronomical 
observations, the careful orientation of megalithic monuments, 
and a variety of myths and legends, serve to bind together 
these ancient civilized nations in a manner not to be accounted 
for by the common tendencies of human nature. The likenesses 
they exhibit seem to be such as might be derived by members 
of the same family from a common ancestor, the differences 
such as might be developed by brethren widely separated and 
existing in different climes and under different conditions. In 
most of them there exist traditions of the foreign origin of 
their civilization and its introduction by foreigners trom the sea, 
the strangers becoming their kings, priests, and lawgivers—tra- 





* See Journal of Anthropological Institute, January and July 1874, p. 215, 
et seq. 

+ “The scarcity, I might almost say the absence, of stone implements, 
among the rubbish of the ancient cities,” says Sir John Lubbock, “is a 
stronger argument than might at first sight appear against the general 
use of stone implements in historical times.”—Discovery of Stone Imple- 
ments in Egypt, Anthropological Journal, January and July 1874, p. 219. 
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ditions confirmed by the existence of castes. “In India,” says 
Barham Zincke, “the word for caste signifies colour; the castes 
are the colours. ‘This connects the institution with conquest. 
Probably in Egypt it might have had the same origin.” * All 
are alike distinguished for their skill in gigantic structures, in 
pottery, in agriculture, in irrigation, in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics and in metallurgy, but there is a likeness and an unlike- 
ness in each. In China and in Egypt the peculiar custom 
existed of shaving the head, but the Chinese wear a pigtail ; in 
both, the favourite head-dress of ladies of high rank was a bird 
with outstretched wings coming low over the forehead ; in both, 
dice and the game of morra existed. In Egypt and in Mexico 
the head-dress of kings and gods was adorned by serpents, the 
head of the reptile erect over the forehead, and in both the winged 
globe appears as an ornament symbolical of the sun in the temples. 
‘hese may seem small matters, but when added to others of 
greater moment they become important.- Thus Signor Garcia 
y Cabas devotes an essay to the points of resemblance between 
the Egyptian and Mexican pyramids, from which Bancroft gives 
us the following :—1. 'The site chosen is the same. 2. The struc- 
tures are oriented with slight variations. 3. The lines through 
the centres of the pyramids is in the astronomical meridian. 4. 
The construction in grades and steps is the same, 5. In both 
cases the larger pyramids are dedicated to the sun. 6. The Nile 
has a valley of the dead, as in Teotihuacan there is a street of the 
dead. 7. Monuments of each class have the nature of fortifica- 
tions. 8. The smaller mounds are of the same nature and for 
the same purpose. 9. Both pyramids have a small mound joined 
to one of their faces. 10. The openings discovered in that of the 
moon are found in some Egyptian pyramids. 11, The internal 
arrangement of the pyramids 1s analogous.” { But if these resem- 
blances can be traced between the pyramids of Mexico and Egypt, 
a similar likeness exists between the former and those of Baby- 
Jonia in the number of the terraces and the colours with which 
they were adorned. 

Traces of supposed Egyptian hiferoglyphics and of Pheeni- 
cian inscriptions have been found in many parts of America. 
Brenchley relates that “in 1847 Mr. R. E. Styles, when sinking 





* “Egypt of the Pharaohs and of the Khedive,” p. 205. 

+ Mr. Hyde Clarke, in his learned paper on “ Pre-historic and Proto- 
historic Philology,” gives many instances of the resemblances to be found 
between the civilizations of America and of the Old World, and goes on 
to show the connection existing between them in language. Squier also 
points out the resemblance between Basque and some of the American 
languages ; but into this question we have not space to enter, 
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a cistern on the banks of the Ohio at Cincinnati, found, at a 
depth of nine feet ten inches, a gold plate with wavy edges, 
three to four inches long and nearly an inch wide, little more 
than the tenth of an inch thick, and covered entirely over with 
engravings. Dr. Wise, the Rabbi of Cincinnati, has examined 
this valuable plate, and fancied he recognized forms which for 
the most part belong to Egyptian art. It is quite certain that 
we were struck at the first glance with the resemblance of these 
figures to Egyptian hieroglyphics, but it is equally certain that 
there is a marked difference between them, and that the learned 
in hieroglyphics declare that they do not at all comprehend them. 
They are Mexican glyphs, which cannot be explained in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge.”* Innumerable Pheenician inscriptions 
have been reported and discredited by archeologists. Six bronze 
plates inscribed with unknown characters, found in Illinois on the 
breast of a human skeleton nine feet long discovered in a tumulus 
at a depth of six and a half feet, are also mentioned by Brenchley, 
but the relics discovered in America seem generally to bear the 
strongest affinity to the Chinese. Mr. Southall gives the following 
interesting fact as having been laid before the New York Geo- 
graphical Society in January 1873 by Dr. A. le Plongeon. “In 
searching among the ruins of the Grand Chimu’s city, situated 
between Trujillo and the pool of Huanchaco, some silver idols 
have been found inscribed with very ancient Chinese characters, 
Some have been likewise dug up from the mounds in the valley 
of Chinca Alta, four hundred miles to the southward. I have 
examined these idols carefully. They bore marks of being very 
ancient. ‘T'wo that were in my possession represented a man 
sitting cross-legged on the back of a tortoise. ‘The head was 
shaved, except the top, from which depended, hanging on the 
back, a lock of hair braided Chinese fashion. The arms of the 
figure were extended, the hands rested on short pillars; and not- 
withstanding this relic was very much eaten by the rust and the 
salts contained in the earth, where for centuries it had lain 
undisturbed, some signs were plainly visible on the pillars, They 
somewhat resembled the Chinese writing, but seemed somewhat 
different from those in use to-day. ‘lhe finding of these relics 
Was quite important in my estimation. I set forth in search of 
a person who could interpret them for me and dispel my doubts. 
J knew a very intelligent Chinaman, acknowledged to be by his 
countrymen a gentleman of great literary attainments. He 
examined the queer object for a long time without speaking ¢ 
word; looked at me, looked at my relic again, his features 
betraying astonishment, nay, veneration not altogether free from 
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awe. He was evidently overcome by a strange feeling. ‘ Very 
odd,’ said he at last. ‘These are very ancient characters, used in 
China thousands of years ago, before the invention of those now 
employed. They mean Fo-hi.’” * Hence he believes a small 
colony at Eten, on the Peruvian coast, who still speak a language 
understood by Chinese coolies, to be the descendants of those 
who brought to Peru these silver idols. This discovery, how- 
‘ever, does not stand alone; here is an instance from <Ashe’s 
“Travels in America” (1809), which has always appeared to us 
of peculiar interest. “ Near Marietta, under huge blocks of stone, 
was found a beautiful tesselated pavement, representing a war- 
rior with a snake under his feet, the figure composed of dyed 
wood, bone, and small pieces of terreous and testaceous substances, 
which crumbled to dust when exposed to the air. The actual 
pavement was composed of flat stones one inch deep, two inches 
square, and the prevailing colours, white, green, dark blue, and pale 
spotted red, all peculiar to the lakes, and not to be found nearer. 
The whole, fixed in a thin layer of sand over a large piece of beech 
bark covering a skeleton of great size, extended in a bark shell, 
which also contained—1. An earthen urn or pot of earthenware, in 
which were several small broken bones and some white sedi- 
ment. ‘The urn appeared to be made of sand and flint vitrified, 
which rings like a rummer glass, holds about two gallons, has a 
top or cover of the same material, and resists fire as completely 
as iron or brass. 2. A stone hatchet with a groove round the 
pole, by which it was fastened with a withe to the handle. 3. 
‘Twenty-four arrow-points made of flint and bone. 4. A quantity 
ot beads, round, oval, and square ; coloured green, black, white, 
blue, and yellow. 5. A conch-shell, decomposed into chalk, 
fourteen inches long and twenty-three in circumference. 6. 
Under « heap of dust and tenuous shreds of feathered cloth and 
hair, a parcel of brass rings, cut by an art unknown to me out 
of a solid piece of that metal, and in such a manner that the 
rings are suspended from each other without the aid of solder 
or any other visible agency whatever. Each ring is three inches 
in diameter, and has a horizontal circumference half an inch wide, 
on both sides of which are strongly etched a variety of characters 
resembling Chinese. It appears, therefore,” adds the discoverer, 
“that these ancient Indians did not know the use of iron; that they 
had a communication with the sea, although now 2000 miles 
from it, and knew the manufacture of cloth, now unknown to 
any nation north of Mexico,” t 

It will be remarked that in all the instances recorded the 
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characters discovered are said to resemble Chinese or Egyptian 
or Phoenician, but yet are not either, but generally represent 
a more ancient form discontinued in those countries. The same 
may be said of the innumerable rock inscriptions given iu 
Bancroft’s most interesting volumes and in Hutchinson's 
“Peru;” they all bear traces of characters analogous to those 
found in the Old World, combined with others totally distinct. 
The antiquity of Peruvian civilization is strongly contended for 
by Hutchinson, who in proof of it exhibits pottery found sixty- 
two feet deep under guano deposits on the Chincha Islands, and 
facts are daily accumulating to testify not only to the antiquity of 
man in America, but also to the connection between the ancient 
civilizations of the two hemispheres. It is, however, evident that 
this connection had ceased before the discovery of iron. 

It is commonly asserted that all the American races are of 
one stock, yet the monuments of Central America and Mexico 
reveal races as distinct as those represented in Egyptian 
paintings. If, however, the civilization of America is not in- 
digenous, the question arises whether it was derived from Egypt 
or from China, and which of those two can claim to be the 
original birthplace of civilization. We believe neither,* but 
that the origin of all alike must be sought in that almost sub- 
merged continent now represented by the numerous Polynesian 
groups, stretching, as Mr. Southall says, diagonally across the 
Pacitic in the direction of Peru, in many of which islands are 
found megalithic monuments of a pyramidal character not trace- 
able to the present inhabitants.t ‘The submergence of this great 
continent is noted by Mr. Southall as a proof of the great changes 
which have taken place on the globe in recent times, and as 
justifying his theory that similar changes in the northern hemi- 





* Belt (“ Naturalist in Nicaragua”) considers the Nahuads or Brown 
Indians to be allied to the Polynesians, and to have come from land since 
submerged in the Pacific, whilst the Caribs he believes to be descended 
from the warlike race who formerly inhabited Atlantis, and are said to 
have invaded Greece according to the relations of the priests of Egypt, 
to Solon, and the traditions of Plato. What is foreign to the Nahuads 
seems to have come, he says, from China and Japan, whilst there are 
some few points of affinity between the Caribs and the people of 
Europe and Africa. Bonwick, however, traces a resemblance between 
the Caribs and the Tasmanians and Hottentots, 

+ Colonel Lane Fox, in his most valuable paper on “ Early Modes of Navi- 
gation,” says :—“ All the various items of evidence which I have collected 
and endeavoured to elucidate by means of survivals, whether in relation 
to modes of navigation or other branches of industry, appear to me to 
tend towards establishing a gradual development of culture as we advance 
northward .... from the primeval and now submerged cradle of the 
human family in the southern hemisphere.”—Anthropological Journal, 
April 1875, p. 432, 
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sphere have been recent and cataclysmal; but he surely could 
not have been aware that Darwin has demonstrated beyond a 
doubt, by the natural history of the coral polype, that the rate of 
submergence has been regular, and so gradual as to allow the 
growth of coral to keep pace with the subsidence. If this was 
so in the southern hemisphere, we may reasonably conclude that 
the same was the case in the north, and that the theory of cata- 
clysms is, as a rule, untenable, although we know great changes 
are sometimes brought about suddenly by volcanic action, but 
they are always limited in extent, and do not account for changes 
which can be proved to be even now in gradual progress. 

We donot suppose that when the tideof civilization setin towards 
America the isolated groups of the Pacific were connected by con- 
tinuous land, by sunny, verdant, and well-cultivated valleys, but 
that they were more elevated than they noware, and readily passable 
by such canoes as the inhabitants possessed, and that communi- 
cation became gradually more and more difficult, and at length 
entirely ceased before the Age of Iron. Whether the civilizations 
of the Old World originated also in submerged land to the south- 
ward, is an open question. The legend of the fish-god Oannes in 
Babylonia would seem to denote a fact of this kind, and Barham 
Zincke, speaking of the Egyptians, says, “I have at times thought 
that they came from the mouth of the Indus or from the Persian 
Gulf, and entered Egypt by the way of the Red Sea. If Abydos 
was the first centre of Egyptian power—and the balance of histo- 
rical argument inclines towards it—there seems to be no other way 
of accounting for its having been so than by supposing a landing 
at Myos Hormos, or Berenice, as they were afterwards called.” * 
The chronological views of this writer would, however, frighten 
Mr. Southall, since he gives the approximate date of this migra- 
tion at 30,000 years ago. 

Space will not allow us to discuss this question further, 
but we may fairly ask whether the facts which have been 
adduced can be reconciled with Mr. Southall’s belief that 
man originated as a civilized being in Central Asia about 
six thousand years ago, his is a question which cannot be 
decided by the finding of a few bronze or iron fragments with 
flint implements, and the consequent assumption that there was no 
Stone Age, but that bronze and iron were known from the begin- 
ning; nor by the assertion that because peat grows rapidly in 
some places, and articles of Roman manufacture have been found 
in peat-mosses, therefore all the peat of the Somme Valley, 
in places forty feet thick, has accumulated since the time of the 
Romans; nor by denying the antiquity of the cavern- anya 


ih «Egypt of the Pharaohs and the Khedive,” p. o7. 
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and asserting that remains of the Roman period have been found 
mingled with bones of extinct animals. It is indeed true that 
the same cavern may contain both, and even in Kent’s Hole 
Mr. Pengelley has found a halfpenny of George III. and a six- 
pence of Victoria, but no one would suppose these to be con- 
temporary with the mammoth and cave bear found in the same 
cavern; yet results as ridiculous would follow Mr. Southall’s 
attempt to apply Mr. Boyd Dawkins’ admeasurement of stalag- 
mitic deposit in the Ingleborough Caves to the stalagmite of 
Kent's Cavern. Respecting this Mr. Pengelley says, “I have 
found teeth of the cave bear, cave hyena, the mammoth, and tle 
tichorhine rhinoceros so very little below the surface of the stalag- 
mite in Kent's Cavern, that more than an inch and a half, at most, 
of calcareous matter had not accumulated there since they were 
lodged where they were met with, whilst below them was a floor 
of the same material a foot, and sometimes much more, in thick- 
ness, and the situation was such as to place it beyond all doubt or 
question that they had not been dislodged from an older deposit 
and re-inhumed. ‘Taking the suggested chronometer of a quar- 
ter of an inch for a year, we arrive at the startling but inevitable 
conclusion that rhinoceros tichorhinus and his contemporaries 
were living in the Torquay district about six years ago.” * 

The testimony of all the caverns explored, whether in 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, or the most recent at Kesser- 
loch, is singularly clear and harmonious ; they all give, in the 
most superficial deposits, traces of man for about 2000 years, 
and below in cave-earth representing great antiquity, and gene- 
rally sealed down by a thick bed of stalagmite, man in a much 
lower stage of civilization, not yet acquainted with the use of 
metals, and accompanied by animal remains which, if not utterly 
extinct, have been strangers to Europe since the historic period. 
Sometimes, as in Kent's Cavern, there is a lower and thicker bed 
of stalagmite, with traces of others still more ancient, and be- 
neath, another bed of cave-earth of different structure, yet in this 
lowest known bed man appears in a still more savage state, 
accompanied by animals most of which are wholly extinct. It 
is this unvarying record of the antiquity and gradual progression 
of man through the three ages, confirmed by the deposits in peat- 
mosses, in ancient forest-beds as at Cromer, and of river-drift, 
all proving extensive changes both geographical and geological 
since the advent of man, that must be met and controverted 
by those who hold the views of Mr. Southall. ‘To attempt to 
controvert them by a few heterogeneous finds in peat-mosses, 





* “Notes on Recent Notices of the Geology and Paleontology of Devon- 
shire,” part i. p. 21. 
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at fords, or where in troublous times things of value, as plate 
and money, were frequently buried for safety, or by Roman 
coins found on the top of tumuli of the Stone or Bronze Age, or 
in disturbed strata and rifled graves,* is, as Sir John Lubbock 
says, like attempting to prove, from the multitude of ginger-beer 
bottles found at Stonehenge, that that gigantic monument 
was an erection of the reign of Victoria. Perhaps even that 
assertion may be reserved for some Fergusson or Southall of a 
thousand years hence ; meanwhile we are content to now that 
it is not so, although we cannot as yet fix an exact chronology 
10 that monument, any more than to the stalagmite of Kent's 
Cavern, or the forest-bed of Cromer. 

We kuow that there are other and graver problems still 
which Mr. Southall’s theories are utterly unable to solve, such 
as the wide and universal distribution of man and animals 
and plants, apparently from submerged centres, so that lands 
separated by immense wastes of water show races of men 
accompanied by a fauna and flora more nearly allied + than 
those which are only separated by a narrow strait, or by a 
desert tract of land once evidently covered by the ocean. Such, 
again, is the undoubted fact that under all civilization lie 


* The folly of attempting to fix a date to a monument from a find of 
iron or other substances in a chamber of apparent Stone Age, is well illus- 
trated by a story told in the Ulster Journal of Archeology. Some men 
believing treasure to be hid in the earth in a certain locality, went in 
search of it, by moonlight of course, and dug until they came to some 
huge stones, which one of them attempted to lift with a crowbar; but 
suddenly the bar slipped from his hand and disappeared, seized from 
below, as all believed, by supernatural agency. The would-be marauders 
fied leaving the crowbar quietly reposing in a subterranean chamber, 
perhaps to be brought forward a few centuries hence as an undoubted 
proof that the chamber belonged to the age of iron. 

+ Wallace's line, beyond which all marsupials disappear, is a good illus- 
tration of this; but the floras of different countries are still more remark- 
able proofs of the geographical changes which have taken place. “ Dr. 
Hooker,” says Bonwick, “ finding certain plants common to New Zealand, 
Tasmania, and South America, supports the idea of a submerged continent 
by this striking passage : ‘The seeds of neither could stand exposure to 
the salt water, and they were too heavy to be borne in the air” Dr. Hooker 
traces the flora of New Zealand, Australia, and Tasmania to an area west- 
ward of the present Australian continent. Out of 3600 specimens of 
South-Eastern Australia, not less than 1100 were absent in the south- 
western part of the continent” (‘*Daily Life of the Tasmanians,” James 
Bonwick). The same author quotes Mr. Murray, who says: “The con- 
nection between South Africa and India must have been very ancient, 
and at a time when one or other of them was not able to supply the other 
with mammals, although it could with plants. As to South Africa and 
South-West Australia, the former contiguity of land by which these 
African types found their way to Australia must have existed before 
mammals in Africa had appeared there, at all events in any number, or it 
would have contributed them too. The period of connection must there- 
fore have been very aucient.”— Jind, 
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traces of former barbarism, and in all countries traces of one 
or more different races called aboriginal, existing in most 
cases as slaves or outcasts, although in some instances ex- 
tinct. If all these races, so distinct and so widely distributed, 
yet ever showing a progression of civilization with every fresh 
wave either of migration or conquest, are to be traced as the 
progeny of a single pair, it is evident that six thousand years 
are utterly inadequate to account for the facts, especially when 
this short tether has to be shortened still further by the universal 
deluge, destroying both man and beast. We cannot of course 
expect that those who have pinned their faith to that which 
they believe to be a divinely-inspired record, divinely interpreted, 
will be ready to surrender their belief at the first blast from the 
trumpet of Science ; but “ Magna est veritas et preevalebit.” 


ee 


Art. [V.—Lire or Bisnop Gray. 
Life of Robert Gray, Bishop of Cape Town and Metropolitan 
of the Province of South Africa. Edited by his Son, the 
tev. CuarLes Gray, M.A., Vicar of Helmsley, York. 'T'wo 
Vols. 8vo. London, Oxford, aud Cambridge : Rivingtons. 


A REMARKABLE characteristic of this nineteenth century 
+4 is the mania for bishops. The Episcopate has been ex- 
tended over our Colonial Empire to an extent which reminds us 
of Sydney Smith’s saying, “ Every rock on the ocean where a 
cormorant can perch will soon have an archdeacon and a bishop,” 
Much of the time of Parliament was occupied last session in 
discussing bills for effecting a like extension at home. Early 
in the present session, the ‘ Extension of the Episcopate ” 
was the subject of an animated debate which occupied a whole 
evening. ‘Those possessed by this mania fare better, however, 
when they have only to obtain the means of forming and en- 
dowing new colonial sees from some of their wealthy fellow- 
enthusiasts, than when they have to deal with Parliament, 
which is not remarkable for its love of bishops; in fact, when 
the promoters of these schemes come to Parliament for its 
authority to carry them out, they must be reminded of what the 
Jate Bishop Wilberforce once said of missionary work—* If the 
nation were to do the work, it would do it in a cold, starched, 
cheese-paring, scissor-cutting manner, hampered by routine, and 
utterly without spiritual life. If it is to be done, it must be ont 
of the warmth of the Christian heart, and not out of miserable 
grants from taxation by means of Acts of Parliament.” * The 





* “Speeches on Missions,” p 61. 
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latest outburst of the mania we are speaking of occurred quite 
recently in the West of England. <A lady, totally unconnected 
with the county of Cornwall, becomes possessed by the idea that 
there should be a Bishop of Cornwall, and forthwith offers to back 
her opinion with her money, and to endow the to-be-created see 
with £1200 per year. The Bishop of Exeter, to whose see our 
westernmost county is now subject, in consideration of the less- 
ening of his work which the division of his diocese would involve, 
offers to give up £800 of the income of the see, so as to start 
the new prelate with an income of £2000 per year; but the aid 
of Government and the authority of Parliament are necessary to 
carry out the — and the Conservative Home Secretary, in 
the very spirit of Trade Unionism, will not allow one bishop to 
undersell another, and stipulates that the promoters of the 
scheme must endow the new see with a further capital sum 
of £50,000, in order to raise the income of the new Bishop to 
£3000 a year, that being the nearest approach to apostolic 
poverty which can be permitted to a successor of the Apostles in 
the nineteenth century. Forthwith a purely factitious agita- 
tion to raise the money is begun in Cornwall, five-sixths of the 
population of which are Dissenters from the Istablished Church. 
Speeches are made by the present Bishop, and by noble Earls 
imported from across the Tamar, in which any statements of 
the practical good to ensue from the proposed scheme are con- 
spicuous by their absence. The appeal for money seems to fall 
remarkably flat on the Cornish ear. The Secretary proclaims that 
the fund is still deficient by somewhere about £12,000, which 
must be raised within a limited period. ‘* May a sufficient num- 
ber of liberal-minded persons (he writes), alive to the necessities 
of the Church in Cornwall, speedily come forward with promises 
of the required amount unfettered with impracticable conditions.” 
The impracticable conditions he complains of are these. Some of 
the subscribers have expressed their willingness to subscribe, 
providing the whole amount be raised in one year; another, and 
a larger number of subscribers, distribute their subscriptions over 
a period of two, three, and five years. Each of the two classes, 
therefore, does as much as lies in its power to make the thing 
impracticable, and unless more friends beyond the river, which, 
according to an ancient poet, waperaien Comm all from n England, } 


* press Neekin, oul in Camden’s “ Britannia.” 
“ Cornwall from England 
Tamar's streams divide, 
Whence with fat salmon 
All the land’s supplied.” 


This last statement is now, alas ! a poetical imagination only. 
[Vol. CVI. No. CCLX.]—New Senirs, Vol, L. No. I. F 
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come to aid the project, there seems little chance of a new epis- 
copal throne being set up in the far west of the island. 

This mania takes not only the form of increasing the number of 
bishops, but of bringing them into activity on every occasion, and 
for every purpose, great or little. Until a comparatively recent 
period, to quote an article in the Times,* “a bishop was 
like a pagan divinity, only expected to visit the terrestrial world 
of his diocese at rare intervals ;” and reference is made by the 
writer to the case of a very enthusiastic bishop who, having no 
palace in his cathedral city, appealed for means to build one, 
expressing the “deep desire he felt for opportunities of more 
frequent intercourse with his clergy ;” but he was told by an 
older and less impulsive brother that time and greater experi- 
ence would cool the ardour of his desire for more frequent com- 
munication with his subalterns. Speaking of the complaints of 
being overworked made by the bishops, the article to which we 
refer proceeds—“ ‘l'o a great extent the clergy themselves are 
responsible for the overwork of their bishops, and it will be of 
little avail creating more bishops if their time is to be consumed 
as unscrupulously as is now too customary. Every curate with 
a scruple in his conscience, any incumbent with a slight admini- 
strative difficulty, thinks he has a right to trouble the bishop 
about his little spiritual ailment or parochial squabble. 

sishops are deluged with letters on matters so trivial, that even 
an archdeacon would be too powerful an instrument to deal with 
them. <A foolish habit, moreover, has grown up, and is increas- 
ing, of expecting a bishop’s presence at a variety of minor paro- 
chial events. Incumbents are even known to drag a_ bishop 
across a county to ‘open’ a new parsonage; in other words, to 
say a few prayers in it, which would be just as efficacious if said 
by the parson or the patron, or at most by the archdeacon. The 
bishops, of course, are to blame for giving in to this folly ; but 
bishops, like elephants, are sensitive in proportion to their mag- 
nitude. In spite of their formidable power, they are a timid race 
of creatures ; and however bold one of them may seem at his 
first introduction to his new sphere, he is soon surrounded by 
gentler specimens of his race, and tamed into submission to their 
customary habits. They cannot escape the incessant importu- 
nities of their clergy ; and the manner in which advantage is 
thus taken of them is unexampled in any other profession.” 

The natural result of this state of things is, that if our 
bishops increase in number, they deteriorate in quality. En- 
gaged throughout the year in duties for the most part merely 
mechanical, the modern bishop has no time left for the theo- 





* The Times, 17th February 1876. 
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Jogical study essential to maintain his authority in the pulpit, 
“and for maintaining such an acquaintance with the thought 
and movements of the day as may enable him to form a sound 
judgment upon them.” * In fact, we are as far off as ever, if not 
farther, from possessing “the grave elderly man, full of Greek, 
with sound views on the middle voice and the preterpluperfect 
tense,” who was Sydney Smith’s ideal of a bishop. We are not, 
however, without bishops who might fitly express themselves in 
the words of Mrs. Barbauld’s address from the bishops of her day 
in reply to the complaint that they no longer persecuted heretics, 
put by Hannah More into the mouth of Bishop Bonner’s ghost— 
“?Tis not to us should be addressed 
Your ghostly exhortation ; 


If heresy still lift her crest, 
The fault is in the nation. 


The State, in spite of all our pains, 
Has left us in the lurch ; 

The spirit of the times restrains 
The spirit of the Church, 


Would it but please the civil weal 
To lift again the crozier, 

We soon would make those yokes of steel 
Which now are bands of osier. 

Church maxims do not greatly vary, 
Take it upon my honour ; 

Place on the throne another Mary, 
We'll find her soon a Bonner.” + 


Such a prelate pre-eminently was Robert Gray, Bishop of 
Cape Town. 

The volumes now before us afford abundant illustration of 
the state of things we have described: of the mania for new 
bishops, the wearing out of a life in mechanical details, and the 
destruction of all time for study and thought. “It is one of the 
greatest trials of my life,” writes Bishop Gray, “that I am 
obliged to cast aside books altogether ; my life is spent in business, 
and in unceasing action, and there is work always left undone 
and pressing upon me” (i. 392). Again—“ Would that I could 
read the books you send me, but I never read. My papers even 
lie unopened about me; I do nothing but write, and talk busi- 
ness” (i. 238). It is not, however, on this account chiefly that we 
notice this book; we venture to call our reader’s attention to it 
because of the very striking illustration it affords of the working 
of the priestly spirit when once it obtains absolute and uncon- 
trolled possession of the mind, especially where the mind, as in the 
case of the subject of this memoir, is naturally arrogant, arbitrary, 





* The Times, uli supra. 
+t H. Crabb Robinson’s “ Diary,’ vol. iii. p. 232. 
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self-sufficient, and self-willed. The book, also, is interesting for 
the information it gives as to some events in our recent ecclesi- 
astical history not hitherto publicly known, and to which we are 
glad to direct attention. Robert Gray, first Bishop of Cape 
Town, and Metropolitan of the Province of South Africa, was in 
one sense born in the purple, being one of the fourteen children 
of Robert Gray, who was successively Rector of Bishop Wear- 
mouth, Prebendary of Durham, and from 1827 to 1834 Bishop 
of Bristol, to which see he was appointed by the Earl of Liver- 
pool. This was the last episcopal appointment made by that 
statesman, whom the present Premier has designated “ the Arch 
Mediocrity.”* The first Bishop Gray was a strict High Church- 
man of the old school. The Low Church theology of his episcopal 
brethren Bishop Ryder and the two Sumners might lead on their 
part to at all events a quasi-recognition of Dissenting ministers as 
ministers, and to co-operation with them in the Bible Society and 
other like bodies; but the one saying of Bishop Gray (of Bristol) 
which, so far as we know, has been handed down, is the stern, 
narrow-minded, bigoted sentence, “that the people should be 
warned that Dissenting teachers are not Christ's ministers, that 
their sacraments are not Christ’s sacraments.” All that the 
father held on this and cognate subjects was held as strongly, 
or even more so, by the son. From the earliest age Robert 
Gray, says the biographer (who from internal evidence we infer 
is a lady), + had looked to the priesthood as his vocation. As he 
used to say, “ It was the wish and determination of my childhood, 
the desire grew up with me;” and a priest in heart and mind 
he was from the beginning to the close of his career. When we 
say priest, we use the word in the sense in which it has been 
defined by Coleridge— 

“By priest I mean a man who, holding the scourge of power in 
his right hand, and a Bible translated by authority in the other, 
doth necessarily cause the Bible and the scourge to be associated 
ideas, and so produces that temper of mind which leads to infidelity— 
infidelity which, judging revelation by the doctrines and practices of 
Established Churches, honours God by rejecting Christ.” t 

Educated partly in private schools, partly at Eton, where his 
career was cut short by an accident, he went up to University 
College, Oxford, in 1827, His health prevented his fitting him- 
self for honours, but he went in for a pass, and got an honorary 
fourth, 1831. He was ordained deacon 3d March 1833. About 





* Vide “Coningsby.” 
+ The book is merely edited by the Bishop’s son, who says in his 
Preface, “Letters have been inserted and things have been said by 
another which would not have been admissible had he been the author.” 
t Coleridge, as quoted by H. Crabb Robinson, “ Diary,” vol. iii. p. 74. 
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this time he composed a prayer which, the biographer says, 
“was remarkably fulfilled in the after-life of him who prayed 
it.” In it he says, ‘‘Give me skill and conduct prudently to 
steer my course through all difficulties in my way, and give me 
patience and courage to withstand all assaults and opposition 
which I may have to encounter” (i. 31). Our readers will have 
un opportunity of judging whether the Bishop’s conduct in 
reference to the opposition which he encountered in his life was 
distinguished either by skill or patience. In 1854 he was pre- 
sented to the living of Whitford, Durham. Already, without. as 
we can see, any sufficient reason, he complained of being 
“worried and depressed.” He writes— 
“This world ’s a wilderness of woe, 
And life a pilgrimage of pain.” 


“ Were I prepared to do so, I should be thankful to leave it” 
(i. 41). He was then only in his twenty-sixth year, and his 
career in life had been a prosperous one. We can therefore 
only describe the state of mind indicated by this extract as 
morbid affectation. ‘That this was throughout life a characteristic 
of his mind, almost every page of these two bulky volumes 
supplies a proof. He was offered the living of Hughenden, 
which he declined. Had he accepted it, and, as the parish 
priest of the present Premier, obtained influence over him, 
the ecclesiastical policy of the Conservative party, and recent 
legislation on Church matters, might have taken a different 
course. As it was, Mr. Disraeli was always, even when 
most strongly flirting with the Church, profoundly distrusted 
by the bishop. One of the influences that deterred Robert 
Gray from leaving Whitworth was his friendship with the 
family of Myddleton of Old Park, to the second daughter of 
which, Sophia Wharton Myddleton, he was married on 6th 
September 1836. Of this lady the biographer says with perfect 
truth, “She was as unwearied, devoted a wife, as admirable a 
helpmate, as any man leading a life of constant exertion and 
trial could imagine or desire” (i. 49). From his journal kept 
while at Whitworth we make the following extract :— 


“Much interested in the elections.* Believing, as I most solemnly 
do, that at the beginning of a new reign, with a young girl upon the 
throne, men’s minds wild for any scheme of so-called Liberal tendency, 
much will depend upon the Parliament which shall be returned; 
believing, too, that the Liberal party are more than half prepared to 
sacrifice the Established Church, in the safety of which I consider the 


* Written in 1837, when the first Parliament of Queen Victoria was 
elected. 
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welfare and happiness and religious character of this country is in- 
volved, I think I should be wanting in my duty to the people and 
my God if I did not warn them of the danger which will arise from 
returning ‘“ Liberal” members, and J have therefore spoken individually 
to all the electors who are in my parish, and advised them how to vote. 
Others may condemn me for mixing in what they call political matters, 
but before God my conscience acquits me : I believe it to be a religious 
duty. In the preservation of the Church is involved (humanly 
speaking) the preservation of Christianity; defending that, we are de- 
fending the cause of God ” (i. 57). 


We quote this passage for the sake of the illustration it gives 
of what we have referred to as two of the great elements of his 
character, his priestly spirit, his arrogance: the one led him 
to seek to be the director of the political consciences of his 
parishioners, and to dictate to them how they should vote ; the 
other led him to consider the cause of the political party he 
favoured to be the cause of God. With this outburst of political 
Churchmanship, it is amusing to compare another entry in his jour- 
nal, in which he speaks of “the factious and mere party or political 
nature of dissent” (ante, p. 37). An offer of the living of Crossgate 
made Mr Gray by Bishop Sumner he declined, one of his reasons 
being that he feared “his temper was too yielding and pliant,” 
which shows how little he knew of his own character. At this 
time Mr Gladstone’s “ State in its Relation to the Church” came 
out, with which Mr Gray was immensely struck, and considered 
it ‘a most interesting and able defence of Church principles.” 
We think, indeed, that this work influenced his mind to so great 
an extent, that on his elevation to the episcopate he endeavoured 
tocarry out its views in the administration of his diocese. ‘This, 
in fact, was the rock on which he foundered, and the source of 
the quarrels and lawsuits in which the latter half of his life was 
spent. The great statesman who wrote the book tells us— 


“‘Scarcely had my work issued from the Press, when I became 
aware that there was no party, no individual person, no section of a 
party, probably, in the House of Commons who was prepared to act 
upon it: I found myself the last man on the sinking ship.”* 


Mr Gladstone could realise this, but all through his career 
Bishop Gray neither saw, nor understood, nor sympathised with 
the times, and lived in an inflamed state of chronic antagonism 
to the spirit of the age. Mr Keble, of whom what we have said 
of Bishop Gray is equally true, speaking of the Bishop's conduct 
to the Bishop of Natal, said—“ It is wonderful ; it is like a piece 
out of the fourth century” (ii. 167). Unfortunately a piece of 








* “‘ Chapter of Autobiography,” p, 12. 
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the fourth century, however wonderful, does not fit well into the 
nineteenth century. ‘lo patch the new with the old is followed 
by the same results as patching the old with the new, “ the rent 
is made worse.” Mr Gray continued at Whitworth until 1845, 
when he was presented by the then Bishop of Durham (Dr 
Maltby) to the living of Stockton, “as a testimony to his zeal 
and professional exertions;” and a year afterwards the bishop, 
by way of “ marking his personal regard and approval of Mr 
Gray’s public services,” appointed him one of the Honorary 
Canons of Durham Cathedral. In the same year the bishop, 
who in the disposal of his patronage appears to have been a 
model bishop, offered Mr Gray the more valuable living of 
Whickham. This offer Mr Gray declined, because he thought 
that ‘another speedy removal of their vicar would be injurious 
to the cause of the Church and religion generally in Stockton” 
(i. 97). The bishop wrote, regretting Mr Gray would not 
benefit by the offer of Whickham, and added—* It is impossible 
for me not to appreciate highly the motives which have induced 
you to decline it. ‘They are truly honourable to you, and, 1 may 
be allowed to add, to Mrs Gray also” (i. 99). Thus for a time 
it appeared to be settled that Mr Gray was to remain at Stockton ; 
but in the following year (1847) came an epidemical breaking 
out of the mania for more bishops, and the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel applied to Mr Gray for his leave to pro- 
pose him to the Archbishop of Canterbury for appointment to 
one of several colonial sees about to be created. Mr Gray 
doubted his fitness for such an office. 


“My own conviction,” he writes to his brother-in-law, “is that 
in many very important qualifications 1 am utterly deficient. Indeed, 
I know of none that I possess except a brute kind of energy, and a 
certain amount of success in influencing others so as to lead them 
to co-operate with me. In learning, judgment, talent, temper, piety, 
I feel that I am far below what such an office requires ” (i. 101). 


In this judgment of himself there is abundance of that self- 
depreciation, which, notwithstanding his arrogance and self- 
sufficiency, was habitual in him, but as his after-history showed, 
he was right in thinking himself wanting in the judgment and 
temper required for the office offered him. There was much 
discussion between him and his clerical relations and friends on 
such unpractical topics as the clerical mind delights to dwell on 
and debate, e.g., whether the nomination of a number of men by 
the secretary of the Society, and the selection of one by the Arch- 
bishop, could be considered “ a call from the Church” (i. 103). 
Bishop Maltby was consulted, and, as might be expected from 
his character, took a common-sense view of the matter. “ ‘The 
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bishop,” writes Mr Gray, “ was most kind. He was pleased to 
say that he deemed me W al fitted for the office, and would beat 
any testimony to me that I might desire, but he did not mae 
that there was any plain call of duty in the present case” (i. 105). 
This practical view of the matter was not enough for the candi- 
date for episcopal honours. “ The Bishop of Durham,” he 
writes, “was very kind, but he did not take a very high line as 
to duty, though not a grovelling one” (i, 106). In truth, Mr Gray 
wanted some one to tell him he had a “call from the Church,” 
pi Bishop Maltby was a man of far too sensible and practical 
mind to humour him by talking nonsense. Bishop Maltby’s 
real judgment of the case appears from the following letter :— 


**T believe you know,” he writes characteristically to Mr Gray, 
“that I have always found the episcopal arrangements in the 
Colonies were not always pursued in the wisest way. Where there 
is a large body of Christians desirous of being members of our 
Church, and sufficient funds provided, then a see might be well 
established ; but where there is scarcely a church, or a good Chris- 
tian, I think two or three earnest missionaries should be sent as 
pioneers to a future bishop, when sufficient funds should be forth- 
coming. The endowment, scarcely sufficient for one, frittered away 
amongst four or five, puts one in mind of the little caps made by the 
tailor who was brought before his Excellency Sancho, the Governor 
of Barataria” (i. 419). 


At length Mr Gray persuaded himself that if the Archbishop 
chose to fix upon him for a colonial bishopric, “he should con- 
sider ita providential call, and accept it” (i. 109). The call came 
and was accepted, and forthwith arose all manner of mundane 
troubles, especially about money-matters, ‘The bishop desig- 
nate visited London, where “every hour was taken up with 
anxious, disappointing, wearing work,” ‘lL was much dis- 
appointed,” he writes to his sister, “ with all I heard in London. 
1 have no prospects held out to me of assistance from any 
quarter. The Society has nothing, aud Lord Grey holds 
out no prospect of anything from the Colonial Office, or from 
the colony. Added to this, I was informed my income is to be 
£750, uot £900, and I have no certainty of anything for outtit 
or voyage, which will cost £1000.” Then we have a glimpse of 
the interior of the Colonial Office. “Though the Bishop of 
Durham,” he continues, “ wrote twice earnestly to Lord Grey,t 

* Bishop Maltby, it may be remembered, was a W hig and a Low C hureh- 
man. The High “Church party were fond of calling him “a Socinian,” 
because he kindly permitted the oldest Unitarian minister in England who 
lived in his diocese to dedicate a volume of sermons to him. 

+ Earl Grey was then (1847) Colonial Secretary in Lord John Russell’s 
Government. 
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to whose family he has been very kind, he received me in the 
most frigid way for ten minutes, and seemed evidently to con- 
sider the whole subject a bore, and gave me no encouragement 
to go to him again” (i. 121). Coming events already cast their 
shadows before. “The whole status of the bishop,” he con- 
tinues in the same letter, “ as to power, discipline, &ec., is most 
painful and disappointing. Altogether 1 feel we (ce. the 
colonial bishops) have all our higher feelings of duty and 
devotion appealed to, and the Church and State leave us to 
shift for ourselves. I could not get a decisive answer from any 
one upon any point, either Archbishop, Bishop of London, 
Archdeacon Harrison, &c.” (i. 121). 

At length, on Sunday, June 29, 1847, Mr Gray was conse- 
crated ; but he was not formally created Bishop of Cape Town 
until September 25, 1847, when by Letters Patent of that date 
the Crown erected the colony or settlement of the Cape of Good 
Hope and its dependencies, and the island of St Helena, into a 
bishop’s see and diocese, and appointed Mr Gray to be ordained 
and consecrated bishop of the see, and commanded the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to ordain and consecrate him accordingly 
(ti. 578, App.) We take the date of these Letters Patent from 
the judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
in the case of Long v. Gray, and if the date be correct, the 
whole transaction seems to have been muddled from first to last. 
The Bishop had been consecrated three months before the date 
when the Queen solemnly commanded the Archbishop to do so. 
The explanation, we suppose, is that the Colonial Office, as the 

3ishop seems to have been warned, regarded the Letters Patent 
as “ waste-paper,” and a “trap to catch colonial bishops in,” 
and treated the whole matter as unimportant. From the time 
of his consecration until his sailing for Africa, the toil and wear 
of the new Bishop increased, and every day became rapidly 
pledged in all directions for sermons and meetings on behalf of 
the new African diocese. At length, on the 28th December 
1847, the Bishop, accompanied by his wife and four children, 
his archdeacon, and two other clergymen who had agreed to go 
with him, sailed for his newly-created diocese. The Diocese of 
the Cape of Good Hope was then in extent some 600 miles from 
east to west, and 330 from north to south, comprising an area 
of about 200,000 square miles. Besides this mainland territory, 
peopled with various tribes, the diocese included the island of 
St Helena. Cape Town, the capital of the colony, had in 1845 
population of over 20,000, of whom upwards of 10,000 were 
white, mostly Dutch. The largest class in the colony were 
slaves (now apprenticed labourers), their estimated number 
being 35,000. The Government consisted of a Governor and 
Executive Council. 
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“The religious state of the country,” writes our author, “ was as 
neglected and hopeless as well might be. The feeble branch of the 
English Church existing there was nominally under the care of the 
Bishop of Caleutta. Every form of Dissent and Protestantism 
throve and held a better position than the Church at the time of 
Bishop Gray’s appointment” (i. 155). 

We wish to do justice to an earnest, sincere, and well-inten- 
tioned, though in our judgment in many things a deluded man, 
and gladly record our conviction that Bishop Gray in his position 
did all that man could do. The words in which one of those 
to whom Bishop Gray thought himself a successor sketches his 
life and labours are equally descriptive of the life and labours 
of the South African bishop. He was “in labours abundant, in 
journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in 
perils by the heathen, in perils in the wilderness, in weariness 
and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in 
fastings often,” and assuredly there “came upon him daily the 
care of all the Churches” (2 Cor, xi. 19, et seg.) In addition 
to all these notes of apostolic succession there was one other 
in which, at least, Bishop Gray would have claimed not to be 
behind the greatest of the Apostles—‘“in perils among false 
brethren.” While we admit all this to be true of Bishop Gray, 
we must add that his obstinacy and self-admitted deficiency in 
judgment and temper rendered him an unfit man for the com- 
munity in which his lot was cast. He writes of it—“ The state 
of this colony makes me very uncomfortable. It is thoroughly 
leavened with the self-willed democratic element, resisting all 
authority and restraint. This may all take an anti-Church line, 
and be a serious hindrance to our work. ‘They feel, indeed, 
already that we have no sympathy with it, and hate us for it” 
(i. 245). ‘To such a state of society a “piece of the fourth 
century” was not likely to adapt itself. In fact, Bishop Gray 
had a strong dislike to the government of the people by them- 
selves, and to free institutions generally. This prejudice was 
no doubt in a great measure owing to the destruction of some 
£10,000 worth of his father’s property at the time of the Bristol 
Reform Riots in 1831 (i. 3). 

Illustrations of this anti-popular spirit constantly appear— 
e.g.,soon after his arrival, writing to his brother that he was 
“ getting on capitally with the Government ”—ze., in persuading 
them to include in their yearly estimates large grants tor Church 
purposes—le adds, ‘‘ This is our time wherein to work, and per- 
haps our last chance. There will be ere long (though I only 
know it from confidential intercourse, and therefore it ought not 
to be publicly mentioned) a representative Government, and 
then our game will be up” (i. 172). The Bishop’s biogra- 
pher claims for him this distinction, that it was his pecu- 
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liar lot to have to contend against the State’s attempts to en- 
croach upon and trammel the Church (i. 232). | What the 
biographer means by this is illustrated by that which imme- 
diately follows the passage we have quoted— 


‘Lord Grey has written urging the Government to place all 
religious bodies upon the same footing, and in consequence of this 
despatch the Attorney-General has received instructions to draw 
up an ordinance to meet Lord Grey’s views. I have vehemently 
remonstrated. If this line is passed, all the twenty sects in this 
colony must be supported, and Mahometans, and Jews! It is awful 
to think of it!” (i. 231-3). 


This development of the favourite Whig idea of levelling-up 
all round was certainly, for the taxpayers of the colony, an 
awful thing to think of. Happily the Bishop seems to have 
heen successful in delaying, if not defeating, the carrying out of 
Lord Grey's purpose (i. 246). This notion as to the State’s 
encroachments on the Church was the Bishop’s governing prin- 
ciple in administering his diocese ; and in his relations with the 
Government, whether of the colony or of the empire, he fell 
into the error, common to all High Churchmen, of personifying 
“ the Church ”—ie, they speak of it, and in the end think of it, as 
if it were, if not indeed a living power, at least, a corporate body, 
with laws of its own, ‘independent of the laws of the State ; 
whereas the Church is in reality the State exercising ecclesiasti- 
cal functions, and, as Dr Freeman has pointed out, in discussing 
the exercise of these functions, “ it will be well for the words ‘rela- 
tions of Church and State’ to substitute some such words as ‘ legis- 
Jation on ecclesiastical matters.” * To escape falling into this 
error was almost impossible for a man so completely imbued 
with the priestly spirit as Bishop Gray, and it was the source of 
all the mistakes he made, and the difficulties, quarrels, and law- 
suits in which throughout the rest of his life he was involved. 
When he heard of the memorable decision in the Gorham case, 
he thought it necessary to send a declaration to England 
respecting the necessity of allowing Convocation to deliberate 
and legislate for the Church. ‘The arrogant tone of this declara- 
tion is shown from the following extracts :— 

“ Whereas it appears that a court has been recently established as 
a Supreme Court of Appeal in England, in matters affecting the 
faith, by Act of Parliament, without the consent of the Church ('), 
which court may be composed mainly, if not entirely, of persons 
alien from, or even positively hostile to, the Church ; and whereas 
the court has itself declared its own incompetency directly to decide 


: « Disestablishment and Disendowment: W hat are They ?” by E. A. 
Freeman, D.C.L,, pp. 31, 32. 
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points of doctrine, though it is currently believed to have done so by 
implication: we do further declare that we cannot consider this 
court as entitled to express the judgment of the Church of England 
in points of doctrine; and therefore, while we are ready and anxious 
to listen dutifully to the acknowledged voice of the Church, we cannot 
accept from such a court any interpretations or decisions in a con- 
troversy of faith ; and we do, moreover, fervently hope and pray 
that Her Most Gracious Majesty, in the exercise of her undoubted 
prerogative, may be moved to protect the ancient liberties of the 
Church of England, and to remove those obstacles which at present 
prevent the Church from meeting to deliberate in a free and lawful 
Synod, not only upon such questions pertaining to the faith as have 
been recently brought into dispute, but also upon such other subjects 
as affect the vital interests of the Church” (i. 310-13). 


The arrogance of this declaration is only to be surpassed by 
its absurdity. What can be thought of a handful of clergymen, 
in what was at that time one of the roughest and most undeve- 
loped of our colonies, who presume to repudiate the jurisdiction 
of a court created by authority of Parliament, the same authority 
which prescribes the use of the Articles and formularies which 
contain the doctrines of the Church of England? The effect of 
this declaration in England was not striking. Archbishop Sum- 
ner merely acknowledged its receipt, and begged his South 
African brother “to be assured, and to assure the clergy of the 
diocese, that their memorial shall be deposited in the library of 
Lambeth among the documents connected with the Church.” 
Just at this time came a further development of the Bishop's 
priestly spirit. He announced that (to quote his own words) 
he was very anxious that the clergy, where it is practicable, 
should adopt this plan, “ which I myself followed in England, 
of sitting at stated periods in the vestry for the purpose of 
seeing those who wish to seek their spiritual counsel. I am 
perfectly satisfied that there are some persons in every parish 
who are most anxious to have close, confidential intercourse with 
God’s ministers, but who know not how to approach them. 
This practice of sitting in the vestry to receive them opens a 
way for such intercourse, of which I find the people of this 
diocese well inclined to avail themselves” (i. 317). This was 
the confessional veiled under the thinnest possible disguise ; 
and even this was dropped, for, on comparing this letter with 
other letters published in these volumes, it is clear that be- 
fore the Bishop's death he taught and enforced confession as 
much as any priest of the Church of Rome.* From his corres- 


* Compare vol. ii. pp. 447 to 460 ; vide also vol. i. pp. 334, 338, and his 
letters to his son, passim. 
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pondence of this time (1850-51) we make two extracts, which 
we commend to the notice of the Liberation Society. “ Justice 
must be done to the Church. She must have the liberty which 
Romanists and Methodists and Quakers have. ‘The House of 
Commons is not the Church, nor can Churchmen surrender up 
everything they hold dear to be divided according to its will” 
(i. 335). Again—*'The Church must go to pieces if Jews, 
‘lurks, infidels, and heretics are to have the rule over it. It is 
enough to drive wise men mad to think that the nominee of such 
a body as the House of Commons should appoint all the bishops 
of the Church” (i. 336). At the same time the priestly spirit 
was still further developing itself. 


“ We (/.¢., the seventeen clergymen whom he called a synod) de- 
termined that all who were condemned for grievous sins, either in 
the civil courts of the colony or in a Church court, should be publicly 
suspended from communion with the Church, and not be restored 
until a public acknowledgment had been made, and a public profes- 
sion of repentance. It remains to see how this will be taken. Z'his 
as yet has never been submitted to. 1 think, however, we all feel under 
a solemn obligation to enforce some degree of discipline, however 
slight at first. Hereafter we may hope, as people are able to bear it, 
to adopt a stricter course” (i. 342). 


We do not find in these volumes any proof that this encroacli- 
ment of priestly power was submitted to by Englishmen at the 
Cape. 

The year 1852 was an eventful one in the Bishop’s career; he 
came to England mainly for the purpose of getting the consent 
of the Home Government to the division of his unwieldy diocese 
into three dioceses, to be called Cape Town, Graham's Town, 
and Natal. For this purpose Bishop Gray, on 23d November 
1853, resigned his bishopric to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and ceased to be Bishop of Cape Town. Just at this time the 
Crown granted a constitution to the colony of the Cape, repre- 
sentative institutions were founded, and a Colonial Legislature 
established. Shortly after this important event in the history of 
the colony, the Crown issued new Letters Patent, by which 
certain specified parts of the original Diocese of Cape ‘Town were 
made into a separate and distinct bishop’s see and diocese, 
which thenceforth was to be the Bishopric of Cape ‘Town, and to 
this newly-constituted bishopric Dr Gray was appointed by 
Letters Patent, by which he was also appointed Metropolitan 
Bishop in the Cape of Good Hope and its dependencies, and of 
the island of St Helena (i. 352, e¢ seg.) During his visit to 
England he made the acquaintance of a kindred spirit, the late 
Bishop Wilberforce, of whom he writes—“He is a wonderful 
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man; his mind seems alive to everything, and he touches all 
subjects with a master’s hand” (ii., App., 518-19). He had also 
an interview with Mr Gladstone, of which his diary contains the 
following characteristic record :— 


“‘Went thoroughly into South African affairs with him, constitu- 
tion, frontier policy, and Natal. On the first he disagreed. He 
strongly advocates self-government ; would give Natal a constitution, 
partly because colonies cannot be well governed from England, partly 
because they best know how to manage their own affairs, and partly 
because, if they have to pay for their own wars, they will take care 
not to get into them. I combated his positions, but I do not think 
I convinced him that we were not fit for self-government. He-did 
not know that many of the English do not want the constitution, 
nor the extent of alienation between Dutch and English, coloured 
and white. I pressed him upon the unfitness of our colonies for 
self-government, while our system of peopling them was conducted 
upon emigration and not colonisation principles. I do not know 
whether I made much impression upon him” (i. 359). 


He also had an interview with the Duke of Wellington, who 
thought him “a sensible man ” (i. 361), and a long talk with Mr 
Adderley, as to which he writes :— 

‘“‘ These colonial reformers ride their hobby of self-government to 
death. I told him that England had no right to intrust the 115,000 
Zulus of Natal to the tender mercies of the 10,000 tinkers and tailors, 
the refuse of her own population, whom she had exported to that 
colony because she could not feed them here ” (i. 363). 


Towards the close of his visit he succeeded in finding two 
clergymen to fill the about-to-be-created bishoprics of Graham’s 
Town and Natal—for the one Dr Armstrong, for the other Dr 
Colenso. They were both appointed by Letters Patent, in the 
same manner as Dr Gray, were consecrated at Lambeth by the 

sishops of Oxford and Cape Town, on St Andrew’s Day 1853. 
On 20th January 1854, the Bishop landed at the Cape. It was 
not long before the Metropolitan of Cape ‘Town began to be 
alarmed by the proceedings of one of his new fellow-labourers, 
or, as he called him, his “ comprovincial.” 

* The Bishop of Natal,” he writes to his brother, on New Year’s 
Day 1856, “has startled people by the rapidity of his conclusions 
(polygamy amongst the number, with reference to the baptism of 
heathens, with more wives than one, upon which he has written a 
pamphlet), and shaken confidence. They ask what next? If he 
will only learn caution and deliberation, this row will do no harm. 
His fine, generous, bold, and noble character will triumph over all 
difficulties ” (i. 395, 396). 


Again, a little later on—“ Afiairs in Natal are still unsatisfac- 
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tory ; the bishop has not acted with judgment, but he has the 
scum of a little seaport to deal with” (i. 400). It would have 
been more judicious, and the better for the Bishop's memory, 
had the biographer suppressed the contemptuous references to 
his fellow-colonists in which the Bishop, in the unrestrained 
freedom of private correspondence, permitted himself to indulge. 
The Bishop now proceeded to organise the Church of South 
Africa by the appointment of synods, the creation of ecclesiasti- 
cal courts, and other similar arrangements. Of course no one 
could object to his convening a meeting of Episcopalians in 
Cape Town, and if he so pleased, calling it a synod. The attempt 
to create phantom courts, and to give their proceedings the force 
of law, was a more serious affair, and involved Bishop Gray in 
the first of those causes célébres with which his name will be ever 
associated. In 1858 he paid another visit to England, and went 
what his biographer terms “ another worrying round of begging 
for his diocese” (i, 428). During his visit to England he received 
“harassing letters from Natal, reporting the Dean and Canon 
Jenkins’ presentment of Bishop Colenso for teaching false doc- 
trines” (i. 453). One object of this visit to England was to 
obtain the creation of the island of St Helena into a separate 
bishopric, in which he succeeded, and also the appointment of 
three missionary bishops for Africa. This was the subject of 
much discussion, not only with the Government, but with the 
bishops. The authorities at the Colonial Office told him that 
“ although the law officers of the Crown held it to be doubtful 
whether an English bishop can legally consecrate another bishop 
for a country other than her Majesty's dominions, no opposition 
would be offered to his taking such a step, only such bishops 
would not be able to perform legal acts of an episcopal nature 
within the Queen’s dominions” (i. 439). The attitude of the 
civil power towards the Bishop’s scheme, therefore, was that of 
a benevolent neutrality ; but our episcopal rulers were divided 
with respect to it. At one meeting of the bishops it was 
opposed by the Bishop of Winchester and “all the newly- 
appointed Low Church bishops ;” at another, “the Bishop of 
London (the present Primate) was very vehement against 
missionary bishops, says it is unscriptural, and contrary to the 
practice of the Church to begin new missions with bishops at 
the head of them” (i. 432, 441). An extract from his diary 
relating to the consecration of three bishops, shows how High 
Churchmen magnify into events of great magnitude what sensible 
people regard as the veriest and most insignificant of trifles— 
“All was well, except as regards the laying on of hands, which was 
done in a very slovenly manner by the Archbishop, saying the 
words only once. However, three bishops at least laid their hands 
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on the head of each bishop.” Bishop Gray returned to his 
diocese in September 1859, to plunge into his memorable liti- 
gation with Mr Long, one ‘of his clergy. This case affords a 
good illustration of what Sydney Smith wrote—* Bishops 
are men, not always the wisest . men, not always preferred 
for eminent virtues and talents, or for any good reason what- 
ever known to the public. They are almost always devoid 
of striking and indecorous ieee: but a man may be very 
shallow, very arrogant, and very vindictive, though a bishop, and 
pursue with unrelenting hatred a subordinate clergyman whose 
principles he dislikes ‘and whose genius he fears. Mr Long 
appears to have been a member of “the Evangelical party in the 
Church, of whom the Bishop thus expresses his opinion, in terms 
more frank than Christian—“ It is a marvel that the devil should 
be so audacious! I have long, however, felt that Evangelicals 
as a class are rapidly losing the moral sense, and are coming 
more and more under the influence of an evil spirit. They are 
certainly quite reckless and unscrupulous with regard to those 
with whom they differ, or think they differ” (i. 454). Mr Long 
had been called upon by the Bishop in December 18: 56, to sum- 
mon his congregation to elect a lay delegate to one of the 
Bishop’s so-called synods. For this meeting Mr Long saw no 
necessity, and he thought, and rightly thought, it was not in- 
cumbent on him or his congregation to send a representative to 
a merely voluntary, and what “they thought a useless meeting. 
Probably he regarded it as an English clergyman of our acquaint- 
ance regards “diocesan conferences,” which he terms “a set of 
little men talking big.” Mr Long received a similar notice in 
October 1860. He, to use the words of the judginent of the 
Judicial Committee in the appeal of Long v. Gray— 


“ Was of opinion that the convening of this Synod without the 
authority either of the Crown or the Local Legislature was an un- 
lawful act on the part of the bishop, that the synod itself was 
illegal, and its acts of no validity, and he declined therefore to take 
any steps himself for calling a meeting for the election of delegates 
in his parish, but he handed over the papers to the churchwardens 
and sidesmen, that they might act as they should think proper, 
informing them at the same time of his own views upon the sub- 


ject” (ii. 503, App.) 


In fact the so-called synod was no synod at all, but a meeting 
of certain persons either selected by the Bishop, or to be elected 
by such persons, in such manner, as he prescribed, and whose 
object was, without the consent of the Crown or the Colonial 
Legislature, to establish, in fact, certain laws by which att 
members of the Church of England should be bound, whether 
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they assented to them or not. The meeting, therefore, assumed 
powers which only the Legislature could possess or bestow, and 
its acts were clearly illegal. Nothing could be more fair or 
reasonable than the course pursued by Mr Long ; but the Bishop, 
his biographer tells us, “felt it was not possible to overlook so 
distinct an act of insubordination on the part of one of his 
clergy ” (i. 473). 

The Bishop relied on the oath of canonical obedience to him 
taken by Mr Long at his ordination ; but by the express terms 
of the oath the obedience is limited to things “lawful and 
honest,” and as the Judicial Committee pointed out, does not 
mean “ that the clergyman will obey all the commands of the 
3ishop against which there is no law, but that he will obey all 
such commands as the bishop is by law authorised to impose” 
(ii, 588); and in this case the command to Mr Long was to do 
various acts of a formal character for the purpose of calling into 
existence a body which he had always refused to recognise, and 
which he was not bound by any law or duty to recognise. These 
obvious considerations, however, were overlooked by the Bishop, 
whose vanity and arrogance were touched by Mr Long’s resolute 
and independent action. His feelings mastered his judgment, 
and he determined to try Mr Long for insubordination before 
one of the phantom ecclesiastical courts which his pseudo-synod 
had attempted to set up. The form of a trial was accordingly 
gone through. The Bishop was not only in form, but sub- 
stantially, the prosecutor, and a prosecutor whose feelings were 
deeply interested ; yet he also acted as judge. No care was 
taken to secure, as far as possible, the impartiality and know- 
ledge of a judicial tribunal, but the Bishop selected as his 
assistants three clergymen holding his own opinions on the 
subject of controversy, and all members of the synod which Mr 
Long was accused of treating as illegal. Mr Long, by his 
counsel, protested against the proceedings of this illegal and 
unfairly-constituted court. This the Bishop considered an 
aggravation of his offence. “To put in such a document is 
virtually to reject episcopacy and the Church, and to step on the 
very confine of schism, if not to have overstepped the line” (ii. 
590, App.) As might be expected from a tribunal so constituted, 
neither justice nor mercy were to be expected by Mr Long; and 
the Bishop and his assistants proceeded in the first instance to 
suspend Mr Long, and in the end to deprive him of his benefice. 
To such lawless proceedings, of course, Mr Long would not 
submit, and he appealed to the Supreme Court, the Bishop's 
description of which is amusing, and may remind readers of the 
“Heart of Mid-Lothian” of ,David Deans’s objections to the 
Scotch advocates of his day. 
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“ We are miserably off,’ writes the Bishop, “for a court and a 
bar. The court has an Irvingite for Chief-Justice, a Glassite for 
senior puisne judge ; a Dutchman, a parishioner of Long’s, for second 
judge ; a Lutheran, a brother to the counsel against me, for third 
judge ; the Attorney-General a Presbyterian ; the other counsel most 
bitterly Anti-English Dutchmen. The only man I could with a 
quiet conscience employ was a young advocate just commencing 
work, or a Jew, who was anxious to have the case, but whom I could 
not think it right to employ to defend a Christian bishop against a 
presbyter. The Attorney-General declined to act on either side. 
He and Sir George Grey both urged me to take any counsel, though 
Sir G, Grey said not a Jew. The clergy felt with me that I must 
go into court and defend myself” (i. 477). 


Spite of the old proverb that “aman who is his own lawyer 
has one of a particular class of persons for his client,” the Bishop 
defended himself in a speech which was much praised, and he 
records the praises he received as naively as Mr Pepys narrates 
the praises bestowed on his speech at the bar of the House of 
Commons. ‘The judges, being more familiar with Roman Dutch 
jurisprudence than with English ecclesiastical law, decided in 
the Bishop’s favour; and Mr Long appealed to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. That court, consisting of 
Lord Kingsdown, Dr Lushington, Sir Edward Ryan, and Sir 
John Taylor Coleridge, reversed the decision of the colonial 
court. It is amusing to read the revilings of the defeated 
prelate against this judgment and all concerned in it. ‘The 
judgment,” he writes, “is a mean one, and all the more mean 
because it was expressly worded, as Lord Wensleydale wrote to 
Lord John Thynne, so as not to let the Bishop of Natal escape ; 
but it is more than mean, it is in many ways unjust. .. . 
The judgment I consider a shabby one.” 

The Bishop was doomed to have further acquaintance with the 
Judicial Committee in his memorable litigation with the Bishop 
of Natal. We will not weary our readers with any recapitula- 
tion of the facts of that case, but some passages relating to the 
proceedings of the bishops against their heretical brother are 
noteworthy and amusing. Their lordships will hardly be 
obliged to the author for publishing from Bishop Gray’s notes 
the following description of what he well calls “a very remark- 
able scene.” At one of the private meetings of the bishops held 
to consider the Colenso case— 


“The Archbishop of York laid his declaration upon the table, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury expressed his opinion that they were 
now in a position to consider the subject of a pastoral letter. But the 
Bishop of London (Dr Tait) maintained he would sign no pastoral 
which was not written by himself; and on further urging from some 
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of his brethren, he repeated this as his final determination, and pre- 
pared to withdraw. Some altercation respecting his own individual line 
took place, in which the Bishops of Oxford, Winchester, Salisbury, and 
Norwich took part. At length the Bishop of St Asaph (Short) rose, 
and with great emotion reminded his brethren that they had begun 
their sitting with prayer for the guidance of God’s Holy Spirit, which 
he believed to be with them, but that if they suffered themselves to 
wax warm, that Blessed Spirit would depart from them. Al! present 
really believed the Bishop of London was as opposed as they were to 
the Bishop of Natal’s views. He (the Bishop of St Asaph) believed 
that, with the exception of the Bishop of Chichester (Gilbert), he was 
the oldest bishop present, and he invited Bishop Gilbert to join with 
him in asking the President to offer up prayers before any more was 
said. He begged to propose that they should fal/ to prayer” (ii. 49). 


Unfortunately the narrator does not inform us what reception 
this singular motion met with, The scene might well be de- 
scribed as “ remarkable.” The fact that at a meeting of fathers 
in God, held to discuss how they should treat an heretical writer, 
it should be necessary for one of their number to propose prayers 
as a means of stopping a quarrel, does not tend to edification, and 
its publication will not tend to raise such assemblies in public 
opinion. How far the so-called trial of the Bishop of Natal had 
any approach to fairness appears from the following ingenuous 
confession of Bishop Gray to Bishop Wilberforce :—‘‘ We begin 
our sad and solemn work (the so-called trial) to-morrow. ‘The 
Bishop of Graham’s Town and I have talked over every point, 
and are as much of one mind as any two men can be. Te 
approves of all that I mean to say, but while assenting to my 
judgment on the several points, would like to give his opinion in 
his own way” (ii. 76). 

Mr Keble is reported to have said, that if any one wanted to 
see how trials were conducted in the ancient Church, he could 
not find a better model than the trial of the Bishop of Natal by 
the Bishop of Cape Town (ii. 399). If this be so, trials in the 
early Church were conducted without regard not only to justice, 
but even to common fairness. 

In another letter written at this time to Mr Keble, the follow- 
ing passage shows how the High Church clergy really regard 
and value the presence and assistance of the “faithful laity” 
who attend their synods and conferences, and we commend it to 
their attention :— 


“ You will, I trust, approve of all that we have determined upon, 
saving our resolution about the laity. I do not think, however, that in 
the position in which we place them, and keeping the diocesan synod 
in its due subordination to the provincial, we need anticipate any 
evil from their presence. I have never found any; and though 
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keenly alive to the mischief arising in some dioceses, do not appre- 
hend any here. I think it doubtful, however, whether I shall myself 
invite them again, after the language of the Long judgment, which 
I regard as offensive and impertinent. I probably shall throw the 
responsibility very much on the laity themselves. If they are very 
anxious to come, I must invite them; if they prove indifferent, they 
will forfeit the privilege” !! 

With that singular idea of the judicial office shown by his 
proceedings against Mr Long, and by his letter to Bishop 
Wilberforce, it is not perhaps surprising that he thought 
proper to send the following impertinent message to an emi- 
nent member of the Judicial Committee respecting their 
judgment in Mr Long’s case :—“ If,” he writes, “you see 
Sir John Coleridge again, you may tell him from me that 
he has wronged by his judgment all those young Churches 
which in our colonies are struggling to plant the faith of Christ. 
He has sought to bring them under the power of the world, and 
into the same miserable bondage as that under which the Church 
of England groans, and from which she must free herself or 
perish” (ii. 113). The character, the learning, the judicial ex- 
perience, and above all the well-known High Church principles 
of Sir John Taylor Coleridge might, one would have thought, 
have been enough to shield him from this outburst of episcopal 
impertinence. In the same letter the Bishop styles the Judicial 
Committee ‘that masterpiece of Satan for the overthrow of the 
faith.” Can the force of folly and priestly intolerance go 
further? ‘There are many sins against good taste and good 
feeling in this book, for which, of course, the editor has made 
himself answerable; one of these deserves especial censure. 
The editor has published a silly and spiteful remark by Mr 
Keble on the first Lord Westbury, which good taste and feeling 
for both the dead and the living should have led him to suppress. 
Mr Keble had a foolish spite against Lord Westbury for the 
part he took as a member of the Judicial Committee in the 
“Essays and Reviews” case, which led him to write Hampshire 
gossip about the Chancellor to his friend at the Cape. It does 
not follow that he would, if now living, have consented to the 
publication of this country-side tale, especially as the great 
lawyer whom it defamed is no longer here to defend himself, 
and has left relatives, who will be pained by the publication of 
this passage. The limits of our space compel us to notice only 
one more subject dwelt on in these bulky volumes. Our readers 
may remember that meeting of bishops held at Lambeth in 
1867, of which one of the greatest ornaments of the Establish- 
ment said he did not know whether it was meant to be a dinner- 
party or what else it was to be, and which was called by the 
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singularly inharmonious name of the Pan-Anglican Synod. 
Bishop Gray’s object in attending it was to force “ the bishops 
to say openly whether they are in communion with the Orthodox 
Church of Africa or with the heretical Bishop of Natal; with 
both they cannot be” (i. 199). The position of the bishops in 
England with regard to Dr Colenso was not unlike that of the 
Irish bishops of Dean Swift’s day in relation to a similar case, 
and which he thus describes :— 
“ Some fancy this promotion odd, 

As not the handiwork of God, 

Though e’en the bishops disappointed 

Must own it made by God’s Anointed ; 

And we know the congé regal 

Is more secure, as well as legal, 

Because our lawyers all agree 

That bishoprics are held in fee.” * 


They were all willing to say the Church at home was in com- 
munion with the Church of South Africa; but the wiser and 
more reasonable among them, with the present Primate at their 
head, were unwilling to say it was not in communion with the 

3ishop of Natal, whose right to his office and its endowment 
had been upheld by the Judicial Committee and by the Rolls 
Court. This state of things appeared at a warm discussion in 
Convocation in 1866, The Bishop of Cape Town had asked advice 
of that “singular debating society,” as the Z%mes once called 
Convocation, as to the consecration of a new bishop in the room 
of Dr Colenso, whom Bishop Gray, in face of the decision of the 
Privy Council, had gone through the form of what he called ex- 
communicating. On this subject the Bishop of Oxford proposed 
a resolution, couched in “saponaceous and lubricious terms,” 
when the following scene occurred :— 


“The Bishop of London did not know what this resolution meant, 
whether it was to say ‘go on’ or ‘do not go on.’ His opinion was 
that the House had better not say ‘go on.’ He did not quite collect 
the meaning of the resolution, but he inferred that it meant ‘ go on.’ 

“The Bishop of Gloucester—Not necessarily. 

“The Bishop of London—Then does it mean ‘do not go on’? 

“Bishop of Gloucester—Not necessarily. 

“Bishop of London—Then it means nothing at all. 

“Bishop of Oxford—It does not mean to answer the questions 
which you have put to us, but the questions which THEY have put 
to us. 

“The argument,” continues thenarrative,“ between the four Bishops, 
of London, St David’s, Oxford, and Salisbury, grew warm, and the 
President tried to stop it” (ii. 270). 





* Vide Johnson’s “ British Poets,” vol. xl. p. 344. Edition, 1779. 
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No one, however, on this occasion seems to have proposed to 
“fall to prayer.” Bishop Gray read the report of the proceed- 
ings “with exquisite pain and humiliation” (ii. 273). The 
course pursued, he says, “ has filled me with very great anxiety, 
and has given me four wretched nights” (ii. 277). Other 
people, it appears, were equally weak- minded, “he refusal of 
Convocation to say that it was not in communion with Dr 
Colenso has, to my knowledge, been a great trouble to many 
tender consciences ” (ii, 328). Bishop Gray of course attended 
the Pan-Anglican Synod. He came over with the determination 
to carry a resolution declaring the Church of England was not 
in communion with the Bishop of Natal; and he threatened the 
Bishop of Oxford that if this were not done, he would secede from 
the English Church. Great was his mortification and rage when 
on meeting the Bishops of Oxford and Salisbury prior to the 
Synod, he found that nothing was to be done in the Synod 
about Dr Colenso, first, because the Archbishop had pledged 
himself that nothing should be done; secondly, because the 
“bishops did not agree, and division would be scandalous.” 
Bishop Gray, on his side, maintained, in language which reads 
as if he inclined to Irvingism, ‘‘ that the Angels of the Churches 
assembled in the name of Christ, after invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, cannot pass over the fearful scandal which the Colenso 
heresies have occasioned without sinning against our wounded 
and insulted Lord, and that something must be done.” The two 
English bishops appealed to him to cover and not expose the 
shame and weakness of “ his Mother Church ” (ii. 3384, 335). He 
writes with his usual naiveté, “I am afraid that my dear 
brethren look on me as obstinate and self-willed.” Probably he 
was right in his conjecture, and if so, his brethren were certainly 
not wrong in their opinion of him. 

The proceedings of the Pan-Anglican Synod were shrouded 
in considerable mystery. No reporters were allowed to be 
present, and although shorthand notes of the proceedings were 
taken, they have never been published. The promoters of the 
meeting feared no doubt to expose the divisions of the assembly, 
and the inanity and the trivial nature of its proceedings. 
Bishop Gray, however, kept a note of the proceedings, both of the 
Synod and of other meetings held in connection with it. The 
publication of these notes throws light on the true character and 

value of this episcopal conference, and the bishops and clergy 
have little cause to thank the author and the editor for giving 
them to the world. “The dear Archbishop was much dis- 
tressed,” but still “for doing nothing” in the Colenso case ; the 
Bishop of London “ saw the ereatest difficulty in taking it up.’ 
He dwelt strongly on legal difficulties. ‘The Bishop of Lincoln 
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said “the law might say that Colenso was in legal communion 
with the Church, and then what was tobe done?” The Bishop 
of Gibraltar proposed “a most weak but perfectly harmless 
resolution, io be submitted to the Synod, which all adopted, for 
not one stood fully by me.’* 

Ultimately this weak resolution was reduced into a form in 
which it was agreed it should be moved by the Bishops of Mon- 
treal and Nev Zealand on the second day of the Synod. It 
was in substaace a motion for a committee to inquire and report 
on the whole of the Natal case, The actual Synod or Confer- 
ence began onthe 24th September 1867. It was preceded by 
a. celebration 0: the Lord’s Supper, circumstances connected with 
which afford <n illustration of the trivialities in which the 
clerical mind delights, even on the most solemn occasions. ‘The 
bread used on tais occasion was made from corn grown at Beth- 
lehem, and the vine brought from Jerusalem!! The Conference 
opened. Beforethe great battle as to Natal, there was a pre- 
liminary skirmish. ‘Hard fight,” writes Bishop Gray in his 
journal, “with lhe Bishops of London and St David's about 
synods and theirrelations : the former objected to our agreeing 
toa system of stnods culminating in an Qicumenical Synod, 
We defeated him affirming the principle.” 

In days when the foundations of all religious beliefs are 
attacked, and thesceptical spirit is predominant, it is wonderful 
that an ecclesiasti:al assembly could find nothing better to dis- 
cuss than such triles as these. ‘T'hen came the great debate on 
the Natal question The resolution agreed to at the preliminary 
meeting was movel and seconded by the Bishops of New Zealand 
and Montreal, no English bishop seemingly being willing to 
undertake the task he Bishop of St David's, the late learned 
and lamented Dr 'thirlwall, a statesman amongst bishops, rose to 
object, but the Bishop of Vermont, U.S., who was dissatisfied 
with the resolutior because it seemed to hold the balance even 
between the Bishoys of Cape Town and Natal, intervened, and 
stated that all the American bishops accepted the Metropolitan’s 
sentence, and that le believed the great majority of bishops were 
prepared to do so, md he therefore moved an amendment to that 
effect. What followed we will give in Bishop Gray's own 
words— 

“The Bishop of St David’s then rose to protest against carrying 


on the discussion at all, asked the Archbishop whether he had not 
‘engaged to him andothers that the Colenso question should not be 





* Bishop Grty giving a very reluctant assent, because he was told he 
was no fit judge cf a matter in which he was personally so deeply 
concerned, 
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discussed. He and the Bishop of London pressed the unfairness of 
breaking an engagement. Others said they had come from the ends 
of the earth to what they believed would be a free discussion. That 
men everywhere believed that this would form a main subject for 
deliberation. The Archbishop has no firm hand in guiding a meet- 
ing, and it is perhaps well that throughout these days ae let all say 
their say, as a safety-valve was much needed for all, At length the 
Archbishop rose to give his decision, but not until I had stated what 
was the proposition I meant to submit, if his Grace permitted me to 
do so—z.e., That this Conference, while pronouncing n) opinion upon 
any question as to legal right, acknowledges and accepts the spiritual 
sentence pronounced by the Metropolitan of South Africa upon the 
Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal.” 


Bishop Gray therefore asked the Conference ‘o acknowledge 
the lawfulness of the sentence he had passed upon Bishop 
Colenso, in face of the judgment which, on the advice of the 
Judicial Committee, the Sovereign had given, as head of the 
Established Church and depositary of the ulimate appellate 


jurisdiction in causes ecclesiastical, and whici judgment ex- 


pressly declared that even if the parties intended to enter into an 
agreement to give by voluntary submission jurisdiction to Bishop 
Gray over Bishop Colenso, of which, however, the Judicial Com- 
mittee found no trace, it was not legally compe‘ent to the Bishop 
of Natal to give, or to the Bishop of Cape Town to accept or 
exercise, any such jurisdiction.* It is not sirprising that the 
English bishops shrank from agreeing to theircolonial brother’s 
proposal. Colonial, and still more Americin, bishops could 
afford to defy the supreme governor of the Church of England, 
not so their brethren of the home episcopate. 


“The Archbishop ruled that it would be a vblation of an under- 
stood arrangement with some English bishops if he allowed any of 
the amendments to be put ; that the utmost hecould allow was the 
resolution agreed to at the bishops’ meeting ; tiat he himself, how- 
ever, objected to parts of that resolution, which might be construed 
as holding the balance even between the Bishoy of Cape Town and 
Dr Colenso, and requested that these might lb» struck out. They 
were struck out, and the resolution (for a conmittee to report on 
the best mode in which the Church may be celivered from a con- 
tinuance of the scandal, and the true faith maiitained) carried by a 
large majority, the dissentients being the bishop: who wished for the 
amendment. I said but little throughout these discussions, feeling 
that it was to so great an extent a personal natter with me; but 
before the resolution was put, I said to the Axhbishop that I ac- 
cepted and bowed to his Grace’s decision, however grieved I was at 
it; I had declared beforehand that I should do s>, and would there- 





* See the judgment of the Judicial Committee in the Colenso cae, ii. 641, App. 
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fore sit down. I was at the moment very doubtful as to the proper 
course to be pursued ; so desultory had been our proceedings that the 
discussion might easily have been prolonged, and I have no doubt but 
that my amendment would have been carried by an overwhelming 
majority, unless our universal desire to show respect to the Arch- 
bishop, so meek and kind and fair and considerate for all, had 
prevented many from voting at all” (ii. 345-358). 


We have probably made sufficient extracts from the proceed- 
ings of this episcopal debating club — for in truth it was 
nothing more—to dispose our readers to assent to Bishop Gray’s 
judgment on the decision of the Synod not to publish its debates, 
but to lay tnem up in the archives of Lambeth Library, ‘a 
wise conclusion in my judgment,” he writes. “I should be very 
sorry to see all the debates published ” (ii. 352). Gregory Nazi- 
anzen thus wrote in thefourth century—* I have made up my mind 
to shun all conventions of bishops, for never did I know one that 
had any useful end, and did not occasion an aggravation instead 
of a diminution of ills. For the wrangling and rivalry which 
they excite (and you must not think that I mean to be offensive 
in saying it) pass all powers of description.” Had this vener- 
able Father of the Church lived into the nineteenth century, and 
attended the Pan-Anglican Synod, it would have given him no 
cause to alter his opinion or his determination. 

We must bring this paper to a close. ‘Troubles, or what were 
so to a mind like his, continued to follow the’ unhappy Bishop— 
difficulties about a new bishopric, not of Natal, but in Natal, in 
opposition to Dr Colenso; difficulties in finding a man willing 
to take such a bishopric; and when, at length, he was found, 
countless difficulties as to when, where, and by whom he should 
be consecrated, into which we have not space, nor would our 
readers have patience, to go. This thorny point as to con- 
secration gave. rise to an epistolary controversy in the Times, 
between Bishop Gray on the one side, and the Archbishop of 
York, the Bishops of London and St. David’s, and the Dean of 
Westminster, on the other. Bishop Gray’s conduct in this con- 
troversy drew from the editor of the leading journal the follow- 
ing reproof, probably the strongest ever given by an editor to a 
bishop :— 


“He begs pardon if he wrongly attributes our article of Saturday 
to Dr. Stanley. We beg to say that he ought to beg pardon for 
attributing our article to any one. The Bishop of Cape Town has 
lived a long time in the Colonies, and it seems necessary to inform 
him that in this country it is not the habit of gentlemen, much less of 
bishops, to disregard the anonymous character of newspaper criticism, 
and thus to endeavour to introduce personal antagonism into the open 
arena of public discussion. The articles in this paper, as in most 
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English papers, stand upon their own merits.” For all practical 
purposes they are written by nobody, and those who answer them 
have to deal with the reasons alleged in them, and with nothing 
else. We must say, moreover, that whatever may be the custom in 
ecclesiastical warfare, we are not accustomed in our secular world to 
take unfair advantages of one another. As far as concerns our gene- 
ral readers, it is unnecessary for us to say one word to repudiate the 
Bishop’s insinuation. For his own benefit, however, and for those 
who may live in a like atmosphere, we beg to state categorically 
that the Bishop’s suspicions as to the articles in question are 
ridiculously unfounded.” 


In addition to these troubles, the Bishop was harassed with 
litigation in the colonial courts as to the property of the See of 
Natal. Then there were differences with Convocation. The 
Bishop, with characteristic obstinacy, tried to force that body to 
recognise his spiritual sentence on the Bishop of Natal. The 
bishops, of course, evaded any decision on that point. ‘The debate 
is thus described:—“ I went to hear the formal and hollow 
debate intended for the public. All very flattering to me, but I 
heard it with sickening. I had the opportunity of telling St. 
Asaph, Gloucester, Bristol, and Rochester, that I thought the 
bishops were ruining the Church of England” * 

Just at this time he writes, “ ” (the name is blank, but from 
the context it is evidently Dean Stanley who is referred to){* is 
making me feel what I have often told you, that deans are the 
greatest natural enemy of bishops” (ii. 424). Some of his opinions 
on ecclesiastical matters in England are sound and noteworthy. 
On his way to Tottenham, “ the Bishop,” writes the author, “ was 
struck by the number of large Dissenting chapels which he 
passed on the way, and remarked—‘ Theoretically we have the 
most perfect system—bishops, archdeacons, rectors, parishes, 
synods — but all are fast becoming mere names’” (ii. 381). 
Again, writing to his son respecting small livings, he says—“ ‘The 
stipend being small, feeble men fill these unimportant cures, 
and then one great Methodist chapel, capable of holding 2000 
or 3000, springs up, and they get their best men for an important 
post, and the small churches are dull and empty” (ii. 492). Sir 
R. Peel once asked the late Dr Bunting, the celebrated leader 
among the Wesleyans, to give him a short definition of Wes- 
leyanism. “Certainly,” replied the Doctor; “it is repentance, 
faith, good works, a penny a week, and a shilling a quarter.” 
From the same letter it appears that Bishop Gray favoured the 
introduction of the Wesleyan system of Church finance into the 








* Vol. ii. p. 400. The matter had really been settled beforehand at a 
private meeting. 
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English Establishment—* Do not give your people a cheap reli- 
gion: let the very poorest give their penny a week and shilling 
or half-crown a quarter for the funds of the Church.” 

The following opinions are also interesting. “I think,” he 
writes to Bishop Wilberforce, “ we may live to see the Church 
of England disestablished. I am sure our children will.” And 
again—‘ I hope the Irish Church may be disestablished with as 
little loss of endowment as possible. I cannot stand Gladstone's 
wholesale robbery. I should not break my heart if the Church 
of England were disestablished. If it were, and kept its pro- 
perty, it would soon cover the land” (ii. 475). That the Bishop 
was right in his anticipations as to the disestablishment of the 
Church of England there can be no doubt. With regard to “ keep- 
ing its property,” Liberal statesmen and the public must take 
care that the Irish precedent as to disendowment, and the reck- 
less and lavish compensation given to vested interests, is not 
followed in the English case. The last extract with which we 
shall trouble our readers is from a letter to the Bishop’s brother, 
who had apparently expressed a wish that his work were trans- 
ferred to Kngland—* Your love leads you to wish me on a throne 
of thorns in England. No, my dear brother, all matters of this 
kind had better be dismissed from your mind. No one will ask 
a man who has made many enemies, and been in the thick of a 
great fight, to take a high position in England, and I should not 
be equal to it, mentally, physically, or spiritually, and should 
unfeignedly shrink from it” (ii. 494). 

This opinion of his unfitness for the office of a bishop in 
England was sound, and certainly no Minister of any party would 
have ventured to introduce such a firebrand into the explosive 
elements abounding in the Established Church. Other trials of 
another and more human kind now came upon the Bishop. 
His eldest daughter, who had married one of his archdeacons, 
left the Cape for England on account of delicate health, and 
died suddenly on 4th November 1869; and early in 1870 the 
shadow of a greater sorrow still was hanging over him. His 
wife, who was in fact his secretary, clerk, architect, and organiser- 
general (ii. 329), failed in health. The Bishop accompanied her 
on a brief visit to England (his last) for medical advice, No 
cure was possible, and they returned to the Cape, where Mrs 
Gray died on the 27th April 1871. Her husband survived her 
but a short time. On the 9th August 1872, as he was riding 
from his house into Cape Town, his horse shied, and threw him 
rather heavily. This fall seems to have developed a latent 
disease, under which he sank to his rest on September 1, 1872. 
He had nearly completed his sixty-third year. 

The author of this life speaks of Bishop Gray “as the greatest 
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bishop of recent times.” This we cannot but regard as ex- 
aggeration. Bishop Wilberforce, writing to the editor on hearing 
the news of the Bishop’s death, spoke of his “all-enduring royal 
hero course.” This was one of those outbursts of extravagant 
and unctuous rhetoric in which Bishop Wilberforce too often 
indulged. Ina similar strain he spoke of Bishop Gray in his 
lifetime, and if we recollect aright, in his presence, as the “ lion- 
hearted Bishop of Cape Town,” probably the only instance in 
which that epithet has been applied to a human being since the 
time of Richard I. except, indeed, the memorable occa- 
sion on which it was applied by Mr Vincent Crummles to 
Nicholas Nickleby. To our minds there was nothing royal, 
heroic, or leonine in Bishop Gray’s life or character. That 
there were many good and amiable elements in his character 
we do not deny. The fact is proved by the unbroken and 
affectionate correspondence kept up with his brothers and 
sisters in England, and more especially by his admirable letters 
to his son; but the predominant element in it was one not 
royal, and not attributed even to the king of beasts, but, to 
borrow a phrase from Charles Dickens, “to the pleasing animal 
which browses on the thistle,” viz., obstinacy. He is entitled to 
the praise of steadfast adherence to his convictions of duty; but 
those convictions were in the great crises of his life formed 
on a very one-sided examination of the facts of each case, and 
where his opponents crossed his prejudices, or did not bow down 
to his rank, dignity, and power, he tried to crush them by any 
means, however lawless, he could devise. To conclude, Bishop 
Gray was what his friend Mr Keble described him, “a piece of 
the fourth century.” His misfortune was that he lived fifteen 
centuries too late. 
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Art. V.—RENAN’s PHILOSOPHICAL DIALOGUES. 


Dialogues et fragments philosophiques. Par ERNEST RENAN. 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1876. 


I, = STUART MILL was of opinion “that as mankind 

improve, they will more and more recognise two independent 
provinces, the province of belief and the province of imaginative 
conjecture ; that they will become capable of keeping these apart, 
and that while they limit their belief to the evidence, will think 
it allowable to let their imaginative anticipations go forth, not 
carrying belief in their train, in the direction which experience 
and study of human nature shows to be most improving to the 
character, and most exalting and consoling to the individual feel- 
ings.” These words* of our great philosopher have our heartiest 
concurrence, and we could wish for no better introduction to that 
discussion of M. Renan’s work which we are about to undertake. 
Science has been commonly accused of mutilatirig human nature 
by concentrating all its mental energies upon one task, and by 
cutting off those sources of consolation and of hopefulness for 
which religion so often has been blessed. The reproach, however, 
in a great measure is unfair. Science is not opposed to the 
exercise of the ideal, emotional element in man, providing only 
that such exercise, restrained within its proper sphere, be not 
allowed to encroach on the province of positive belief. It may 
indeed be argued that whatever activity be encouraged in one 
province, is so much deducted from the activity in others; and 
in this sense we are willing to concede the engrossing character of 
positive research, and to contemplate the time when certain 
human aspirations, at present very powerful, may from want of 
exercise have grown comparatively weak, Such a time, how- 
ever, has not come, and meanwhile, the psychical needs which 
theology has been fostering for thousands of years, but which 
have now outgrown the period of tutelage, clamour that some 
provision should be made for them. The spectacle which 
humanity affords, in the past and in the present, is often felt to be 
cheerless and dispiriting ; the progress of enlightenment and 
morality is very slow as compared with the short existence of 
the individual; the gradual rise of the tide is masked by the flux 


* Copied from a letter addressed by J. 8. Mill to R. Pharazyn, of Wan- 
ganui, New Zealand, and kindly communicated to us by this latter 
gentleman. 
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and reflux of successive waves, and the philanthropist who has 
toiled all his days to attain a special end, must often lie down and 
await the final rest without having seen the fruit of his self- 
sacrifice. His consolation in these cases must lie in the far 
future, in the confidence that his efforts will not have been in vain, 
in the anticipation of the better days which await his children’s 
children, in the prospect of a time when humanity, enfranchised 
from its present fetters, will remember in reverence and love the 
good soldiers who fought and perished in the common cause. 
How far such anticipations may be pushed must depend of course 
upon the temperament of each individual. Renan pursues his 
to an extent which many of his readers may think extravagant 
and visionary, but no fixed limit is imposed on them by reason, 
providing no flagrant contradiction to our positive knowledge be 
involved, and that they tend, as Mill expresses it, to exalt and to 
console. It is almost inconceivable to unimaginative natures, 
how much real happiness may be bestowed by a mere day-dream. 
One early morning, many years ago, the Abbé Gratry entered 
briskly the dwelling of an astronomer, merely to inquire of his 
friend whether in the latter's opinion the celestial bodies were 
inhabited. “Really,” answered the astronomer with a slight 
smile, “ I cannot aftirm that they are so, yet I should be inclined 
to believe it.” ‘‘ You rejoice me,” Gratry replied; “I have no 
doubt of it myself, yet I am glad to be confirmed by you.” And 
away he went. 

It would be incorrect, however, to assimilate M. Renan’s 
ambitious speculations to the childlike phantasies of Gratry. 
M. Renan makes certainly no attempt to dogmatise; he admits 
that the problems which he raises are not susceptible of scientific 
treatment, and that they probably never will receive a definite 
solution ; but not the less does he believe that his conceptions are 
a symbol of the truth. He says in his preface— 


“The great majority of men are divided with respect to these 
problems into two categories, from equal distance of which we 
presume the truth to lie. ‘ What you seek has been found long ago,’ 
say the orthodox believers of all sects. ‘What you seek cannot be 
found,’ say the practical positivists—the only dangerous men of 
their party. Doubtless no one will obtain the exact formula of the 
living Infinite, but neither will any one convince mankind that it is 
idle to aspire to the knowledge of the All of which we are a part, 
and whose current carries us along. Childlike are those admirable 
frescoes by which Raphael on the arches of the Loggia, and Michael 
Angelo on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, attempted to delineate 
the beginnings of the universe ; yet who does not rejoice that they 
exist? Philosophy, according to the hour and occasion, is either 
frivolous, puerile, absurd, or it is the one serious pursuit. It is 
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dangerous for man to devote himself exclusively to it, for his strength 
would be expended in pursuing that which for ever must elude him. 
Neither must he wean himself entirely from it, since thereby he 
would avow the mediocrity of his preoccupations. . . . His dignity does 
not require that these questions should be definitely answered; but 
it requires that he be not indifferent to them. It is given to no one 
to fathom the abyss, but that mind must be very superficial which 
can resist the temptation of glancing occasionally into its depths.” 


We have only one more preliminary remark to make. These 
dialogues were written at Versailles during the lamentable agita- 
tion of the Commune ; they partake of the sombre nature of that 
period, M. Renan tells us that he hesitated to publish them—a 
distinguished lady whom he consulted on this subject returned 
an unfavourable verdict. ‘“ Do not print your manuscript,” said 
she ; “it strikes one with a chill.” Another circumstance may 
have exercised an influence, the very circumstance which for the 
public will heighten the attraction of the book. <A treatise on 
Algebra is necessarily impersonal—the subordination of the matter 
to the evidence being complete, nothing can transpire of the 
author’s inclinations. But as the latter travels out of the province 
of belief into that of conjecture, in proportion as he relinquishes 
the standard of objective truth to be guided only by subjective 
needs, the book becomes a psychical portrait of its writer, and the 
public are invited from the lecture-room into the professor's 
private study. M. Renan’s aristocratic tastes render this draw- 
back doubly irksome to him, but the remedy to which he resorts 
is very curious. His language is that of a man who, feeling that 
he was over-communicative last night, and remembering the eyes 
that his friends opened on hearing some of his confessions, resolves 
to put a bold face upon the matter, and seriously affirm that his 
pretended revelations were all inventions of the moment. Thus 
we read on page vii. of the preface— 

“T know too well the misinterpretations to which we are exposed 
in treating philosophical and religious subjects, to hope that these 
remarks will be rightly understood. I am resigned beforehand to 
expect that the opinions professed by my interlocutors will be directly 
attributed to me, even when they are contradictory of each other. I 
write only for intelligent andenlightenedreaders. These will readily 
admit that my characters and I stand in no communion of ideas, and 
that I am nowise committed to any of the opinions they express, 
Each of these characters represents, in the various stages of Certainty, 
of Probability, of Fancy, the successive aspects of an open question 
—not one of them is a pseudonym, chosen according to a practice 
familiar to the authors of dialogues, to embody my own sentiments.” 


Notwithstanding all our desire to read every author as he himself 
desires to be read, we cannot possibly accept this declaration, Of 
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course we do not propose to identify M. Renan with any one of 
his characters to the exclusion of the rest, but neither shall we 
hesitate to ascribe to M. Renan the general views which present 
themselves as the upshot of each conversation. Otherwise the 
book would be an idle farce. The dialogues do not put us in 
presence of different ideas, contending with each other for the 
mastery, but of one and the same general idea, developing itself 
throughout various stages. The chief speaker is never contra- 
dicted or refuted by the rest—he is only encouraged to explain 
his meaning, and the mild objections which are occasionally thrown 
in, only remind us of Hamlet expounding at complacent length 
the strange transformations that matter undergoes, and of 
Horatio’s timid interposal— 


“?’T were to consider too curiously to consider it thus.” 


Moreover, this is not the first time that the opinions developed 
in the dialogues are given to the public ; several of them are fore- 
shadowed, to say nothing more, in M. Renan’s previous writings. 
When reading the “ Vie de Jésus” some fourteen years ago, we 
were struck by a passage which hardly seemed intelligible at the 
time, but which will now be found developed to its full extent. 
It runs thus : “ Who knows whether the progress of the world in 
thousands of centuries will not bring about the consciousness of 
the universe, and with it the resurrection of all that has lived.” 

As for M. Renan’s aristocratic tendencies, and his contempt of 
the people at large, they were familiar to all the readers of his 
“Questions Contemporaines.” But enough of preliminaries ; 
our space is already insufficient, and must not further be dimi- 
nished. We shall attempt in the following pages to give our 
readers a tolerably complete account of M. Renan’s speculations, 
in M. Renan’s own words ; this will necessitate, of course, a cer- 
tain tampering with the original—we shall have to abridge some 
sentences and to transpose others, nor will our translation always 
be verbally exact; but we hope, notwithstanding, to be found 
trustworthy in all essentials, and so obtain the pardon of our 
licences in consideration of the integrity of our purpose. 


II. M. Renan divides his dialogues into three sections, 
entitled “ Certainties,” “ Probabilities,’ and “Dreams.” We do 
not think that this order corresponds to any real gradation in the 
evidence, but it was thought perhaps convenient, as affording 
breathing-places in the conversation. The Certainties are two in 
number, of which the first has no necessary connection with the 
sequel ; it consists uniquely of the proposition that the events of 
our world are governed by general laws, no exception to which 
has ever been authenticated. We shall skip this part, which 
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contains nothing new for the readers of the Westminster, and 
pass immediately to the second Certainty, which, although of 
far more dubious a character, is pre-eminently important as the 
basis of the entire speculation. 


Eudozes. 


“Ts this the sum total of your theology? dt seems to be wonder- 
fully negative.” 


Philalethes, 


“Wait a moment. I have told you that in theology I admit two 
propositions as certain. While I hold as an indubitable fact that no 
foreign will, no caprice, intervenes in the course of our earth’s events, 
I assert at the same time with equal confidence that the world has 
an aim, and collaborates in a mysterious work. There is something 
which develops itself by an internal necessity, by an unconscious 
instinct, similar to the creeping of plants towards water or towards 
light, similar to the groping endeavour of the embryo to leave the 
matrix, or to that secret craving which directs the insect’s metamor- 
phoses. . . . The great agent of the world’s working is pain, the 
uneasiness of the being which craves for development, and is not at 
liberty to develop itself. . . . From the starfish upwards to man in 
his completeness, all things aspire to live, and to live in ever greater 
fulness. Whatever is possible, tends to realise itself ; whatever has 
realised itself, tends to become conscious; whatever has attained to 
consciousness, tends to become more clearly conscious... . The 
organised body struggles to attain a type; it acquires its different 
parts during its growth, and shapes its organs by a kind of blind 
force, the effect of which may be predicted. Each type draws from 
its own essence the utmost perfection of which it is susceptible. 
What hunting instrument is comparable to the suckers with which 
the poulpe has armed itself by a kind of deeply-seated art? What 
may be said of animal types in this respect, is true of nations, of 
religions, of every great organic fact; it must be said also of 
humanity and of the entire universe. We feel an immense univer- 
sal nisus to realise an end, to fill a living mould, to produce an 
harmonious unity, a consciousness. The consciousness of the uni- 
verse as a Whole seems as yet pre-eminently obsoure; it does not 
surpass that of the oyster or the polype, but it exists ; the world with 
an unerring instinct is moving onwards to its goal. 

What most confirms me in this view is the fact that we con- 
stantly detect Nature duping individuals in an interest which is 
superior to themselves. Consider, for instance, the sexual relations; 
how clearly we feel the importance that Nature attaches to the 
morality of the individual. She surrounds this treasure, the source 
of all life, with numberless precautions. . . . A complicated tissue 
of contradictory sentiments,such as modesty, reserve, lascivity, shame, 
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desire, seem calculated, like the rigging of a man-of-war, to tighten, 
to steady, to moderate, to repress, and to excite. Over-indulgence 
is severely punished. The interest of Nature is that woman should 
be chaste, and that man should not be too much so. Hence a body 
of opinion which covers with opprobrium the woman who surrenders 
her reserve, while it almost punishes by ridicule the man who does 
not surrender his. And public opinion, when it is tenacious and deeply 
rooted, is the voice of Nature herself. Nature, in her combinations, 
seems to have had much rather a social end in view, than the indul- 
gence of individual egotisms. 

Desire is the grand providential mainspring of activity ; every 
desire is illusory, but things are disposed in such a way that the 
emptiness of the desire is only felt when the desire has been satisfied. 
. .. There is not an object which attracts us, but what reveals its 
worthlessness when once we have obtained it. Ever since the world 
began, this law has been invariable. No matter, those who are aware 
of it, keep on desiring all the same ; and though Ecclesiastes should 
for ever preach his disappointed, old bachelor’s philosophy, everybody 
will admit him to be right, but will continue as before. What in- 
consistency ! 

. . . Nature has evidently an interest that the individual should 
be virtuous. From the point of view of personal interest, this is a 
dupery, since the individual will derive no temporal advantage from 
his virtue; but Nature needs this virtue, and accordingly she has 
instituted an imperative impulsion towards it. The most unmistak- 
able virtue is that which springs from an intellectual scepticism. 
Nobody in business would risk a hundred francs with the hope of 
gaining a million on such a chance as that of a future life; and yet 
everybody will affront death, and govern his whole conduct, with a 
view to that samechance. The reason is that there are certain ideas 
in the human mind, which, without theorising like the others, seize 
us by the throat and compel us. We are ingeniously duped by 
Nature for the sake of some transcendent universal purpose which 
goes on quite over our heads. . . . If man reflected on it carefully, 
he would perceive that in a majority of cases he has a positive 
interest in not being virtuous. He is virtuous occasionally, never- 
theless. If the true, the good, the beautiful were things of this 

y earth, the pursuit of them would have been abandoned long ago as 
unproductive ;* far from forwarding us in our career, true talent, true 
virtue, true science do us harm, and constitute for their possessor 
an unmistakable inferiority; sometimes they may even cause his 
ruin. If truth had not an extra-mundane value, human curiosity 
would have died out centuries ago; if well-doing were not enjoined 
by a Will superior to our own, a thousand experiences would have 
taught us to beware of its snares. . . . The races most remarkable 
for their benevolence—the Breton fisherman, the Lithuanian peasant, 

’ for example—are treated with contempt by stronger natures. The in- 
dividual abandoned to his own kind-heartedness, is sure to be looked 
down upon ; but not the less will he continue to carry out his part, 
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for it is necessary to Nature’s purpose. . . . The egotist himself, 
who pretends to construct his theory of enlightened self-interest, is 
Nature’s dupe; he contradicts himself at every step; his life is a 
tissue of inconsistencies, .of actions which from his own point of view 
are foolish and absurd. 

... Thus a scheme superior to ourselves is imposed upon us, 
and carries us along. Nature treats us like a troop of gladiators, 
sent to perish in a cause which is not theirs ; she acts as if she were 
an Oriental potentate, possessing mamelouks which he employs for 
some mysterious purpose, without ever showing himself to them. 
Two feelings would arise in such subordinates: in one party, rebel- 
lion, hatred for the tyrant (such is the moral state into which Scho- 
penhauer fell) ; in the other, resignation, even gratitude and love of 
the unknown purpose—the latter is Fichte’s point of view, and 
mine.” 

Euthyphron. 


“T congratulate you. You must, however, allow that both these 
sides are legitimate to a certain extent. We are employed for a 
purpose of Nature’s, that Nature does not reveal to us. We are, by 
your showing, involuntary victims ; must we, into the bargain, be 
resigned ? ” i 

Philalethes. 


“Yes, we must. There is a contradiction in Schopenhauer which 
renders his attitude far less legitimate than Fichte’s. He admits 
that the universe has an aim ; he is quite aware of Nature’s Machia- 
velism, as for instance in love, but he does not perceive that this 
suffices to establish theism, and to prove that virtue has a meaning. 
Schopenhauer ought to have inferred that the supreme virtue is 
resignation, that is to say, the acceptation of life, such as it is, as 
leading to a superior end. His premises implied so much. If 
Nature has a purpose, we ought to co-operate in it ; to revolt is not 
only blameworthy, but it is useless, for Nature is sure to get her 
way; she has taken her precautions, she has loaded the dice, and 
whatever we may do, she will dupe us for her own profit. Morality 
is thus reduced to submissiveness. Man is ensnared by certain art- 
ful devices of Nature, such as religion, love, the attraction towards 
the good and the true, all of which instincts, as far as our mere per- 
sonal interest is concerned, beguile us onwards to an end external 
to ourselves. Man, by the progress of reflection, detects these guiles 
with ever greater clearness, and demolishes religion, love, truth, and 
goodness by his criticism. Will he succeed in this entirely, or will 
Nature keep the upper hand? Perhaps the uninhabited planets are 
those in which criticism has foiled Nature, and sometimes I imagine 
that if all mankind were to join in our philosophy, the world would 
come to an end.” 


III, We shall endeavour further on to present some critical re- 
marks on this conception of the world, and especially on the view 
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of morality by which it is supported ; but for the present our only 
business is that of an interpreter. The cardinal point in M. 
Renan’s theology is that the universe, instinctively, is seeking to 
fulfil a purpose; that its movement is not like that of the pen- 
dulum, an idle swinging to and fro, but a steady progress towards 
a goal; and finally, that man’s virtue must be an essential instru- 
ment of this development, since Nature employs so many artifices 
to entrap man into it. But why, if virtue be the one thing need- 
ful, did Nature provide so little of it? To this natural inquiry M. 
Renan replies that Nature’s method, in this as in many other 
respects, is one of gigantic wastefulness— 


“ Just as in machines the productive force is only a fraction of the 
force expended, so it is in the universe. But the universe, considered 
as a whole, or considered in its details, is remarkable by the smallness 
of its productive force in comparison to its expenditure ; its mechan- 
ism is extremely imperfect from the point of view of economy. The 
universe is like a factory in which a hundred thousand tons of coal 
are consumed to perform the work of asingle ton. The ‘ produc- 
tive’ individual is hardly one in a million. Hence we are tempted 
to infer the inferiority of our earth. A planet in which there were 
neither fools nor knaves would seem superior. But this is a delu- 
sion. The labour performed with a view to the imperishable is 
apparently insignificant, but this alone abides ; the rest all melts away, 
so that the effective capital, although resulting from small savings, is 
ever on the increase. The follies and mistakes are destructive of 
each other, whereas truth is the permanent residue, the result of 
humanity’s work after liquidation. It is by the mite which each 
of us deposits in this saving-fund of progress that he lives eternally. 
The fool and the knave leave not a trace behind them.” 

“O supreme joy of the virtuous man! the world holds together 
through him. If sometimes his conscience be disturbed when he sees 
himself isolated, incapable of replying to the objections of the mate- 
rialist, let him be of good cheer; it is he who is in the right, it is he 
who has reason on his side. He is one in a hundred thousand, but 
by him Sodom is redeemed. The minority to which he belongs is the 
justification of our planet ; it is on account of him, and of those like 
him, that the earth exists and is maintained.” 


But this evolution of the universe, what was its first cause, and 
whither does it tend? Why did the universe set forth on its 
adventurous career, instead of sleeping for ever in the bosom of 
absolute uniformity ? 

‘‘ The cause was the craving to exist, the thirst for consciousness, 
the necessity there was that the ideal should be represented. The 
ideal appears thus as the principle of evolution, as the paramount 
creator, as the aim and prime motor of the universe. The idea in its 
purity is nothing but a virtuality ; pure matter is inert. The idea can 
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only become real through material combinations. Everything is born 
of matter, but it is the idea which animates all things, and which, by 
aspiring to realise itself, sets life agoing. Thisis God. God is the 
hidden power which urges all things into life, and shapes them into 
harmony. The idea is the virtuality which aspires to be; matter 
gives concretion to the idea, and makes it pass into life and into 
reality. Thus the two poles of the universe are the ideal and the 
material. Nothing exists without matter, but matter is the condition 
of life, not its cause. The cause, the efjciens, belongs wholly to the 
idea.” 
Eudoxes. 


“You overthrow current opinions in a strange way. Formerly, 
divine intelligence was conceived in the shape of a man of genius, of a 
sublime mechanic, combining means to bring about an end; now, you 
conceive the Deity as being the spontaneous impulsion to existence, 
the vague consciousness of the being which aspires to maintain and 
to complete itself.” 


Theophrastes. 


“ Formerly, also, Homer was conceived as a man of letters, writing 
in his study ; nowadays, the Homeric poems are conceived as the 
anonymous production of Greek genius, and they seem to us, thus 
considered, a thousand times more beautiful. Formerly, religion 
meant subjection to a superior being ; nowadays, it means the adora- 
tion of the ideal in its purity, or as M. Strauss has so well defined it, 
it is that mental act which gathers into a focus the rays of the ideal, 
reflected and refracted as they are amidst the multiplicity of pheno- 
mena.” 


Euthyphron. 


“But what, in your opinion, is the aim which Nature pursues by 
80 many ingenious means?” 


Theophrastes. 


“The word which, in my opinion, best expresses this aim, is the 
word ‘consciousness.’ The world aspires to live with ever fuller life ; 
now, the fullest life is that of the conscious being. The whole effort 
of the world goes to know itself, to love itself, to see and to admire 
itself. The aim of the world is to produce thought. Each planet 
manufactures thought, esthetic sentiment and moral; its little har- 
vest of virtue arid reason is that planet’s object, just as the secretion 
of gum is the object of the gum-tree. Galileo, Descartes, Newton, 
were in their day the final upshot of this world, since the loftiest 
view of the world resided in them. Even the dumb animals co- 
operate in the world’s work; the dog almost attains virtue; the 
dialogues of singing-birds are charming hymns, in which these little 
beings doubtless aim at something more than the mere pleasure of 
exercising their throats. But such contributions as these are almost 
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too small to deserve mention. By man the life of the universe is 
far more centralised; his brain is the most perfect instrument exist- 
ing for the consciousness of the universe, at least in those parts of 
space which are accessible to our investigation.” 


The reader will easily conceive that so important a task as the 
realisation of the ideal, or the formation of the universal conscious- 
ness, is not committed to a single planet, or to a single humanity. 
Were it otherwise, the universe would indeed be in a pretty 
pickle, 

“A globe such as ours has in its history only one period of tem- 
perature during which it is inhabitable ; in a few hundred thousand 
years this period will have elapsed. The earth will then probably 
be like the moon, a worn-out planet, having accomplished its destiny 
and used up its planetary capital—its coal, its metal, its available 
provisions. In every natural development, moreover, the ascending 
phase is followed by a decline. The growth of humanity resembles 
that of an individual, who has a childhood, a youth, a maturity, and 
an old age. Hitherto this law has been observed in the development 
of individuals, of dynasties, of nations only ; sources of youth and 
of ethnical renovation have impeded the decay of mankind in its 
totality, but such sources as these may one day be dried up. An 
irremediable decline of the human intellect is possible—the lack of 
sound ideas respecting the inequality of races may bring about a 
general collapse. Fancy the spectacle which our earth would have 
presented had it been solely inhabited by negroes, solicitous only of 
sensuous indulgences, and substituting the grovelling preoccupation 
of physical well-being for the noble pursuit of the ideal! If sucha 
tone were ever to prevail amongst us, it would be the end of all 
civilisation, of all tendency to reason. Such a prospect, however, 
may be feared, unless means are found to make the designs of genius 
triumph over the base desires of a materialistic populace, solely at- 
tentive to its gross requirements. .. . Even at the present hour 
there are not more than two or three score persons capable of mas- 
tering certain sciences, and of carrying them onwards. Culture such 
as this, residing in a small number of brains, may be easily destroyed. 
A tolerably thorough inquisition, such as Italy witnessed in the six- 
teenth century, a system of repression, such as Louis XIV. 
employed against the Huguenots, suffices. A sinking of two or three 
degrees in the intellectual temperature of the age, is destructive of 
these delicate beings, who live, like greenhouse plants, only in condi- 
tions of a very narrow range. Humanity might thus be drowned at 
a couple of feet from the plank which would have saved it. The 
fate of a planet may depend upon one man, or a small number of 
men, who would have steered clear of the sands on which a whole 
crew foundered. Worlds, probably, have been (and still will be) 
where men who would have become the saviours, the redeemers of the 
universe, perished in misery, or failed in finding the conditions re- 
quisite for their development ; in other cases, the germ of civilisation 
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may have been stifled by exterminators—by such men as Philip II. 
—succeeding in their attempt to arrest a mental evolution. 

However, this is of slight moment. It is possible that the earth 
may fail in the performance of its duty, or may exhaust the term of 
its existence before its task bedone. All that is needed is that some 
one of the celestial bodies should succeed. Remember that the ex- 
periment is being tried on an infinite number of worlds. Amongst 
all these, one will attain to perfect science, and this single lucky 
instance will suffice. The universe is a lottery with an infinite num- 
ber of tickets, but all the tickets will be drawn. When the winner 
is proclaimed, it will be no stroke of Providence—his turn was sure 
to come. 

Reason has Time as her auxiliary —therein lies her strength. 
She loses no opportunity ; while, on the other hand, all that is not for 
her, returns to nothingness. Even without transcending our planet, 
humanity has many centuries to live before its period of decline. 
Mankind will pass through successive phases of degeneracy and 
of revival. While the ripe fruit decays, the new fruit ripens. The 
number of essays is incalculable. Amongst the infinite number of 
consciences, one will pass the breakers, and enter the smooth waters.” 


Euthyphron. 


“ You are of opinion, then, like Hegel, that God is not, but that 
He will be?” 
Theophrastes. 


“Not exactly. The ideal exists, it is eternal, but itis not yet mate- 
rially realised ; it will be realised some day by a consciousness ana- 
logous to that of humanity, but as infinitely superior to it as a perfect 
steam-engine is to the old machine at Marly. The business ofall living 
things, is to make God perfect, to contribute to that grand ultimate 
resultant which will establish universal unity. Hitherto this work 
has been accomplished in the dark by the secret instinct of all living 
creatures ; some future day Reason will take the task in hand, and 
after having organised humanity, will organise God.” 


IV. We have now traversed M. Renan’s Probabilities, and are 
standing on the very borders of Dreamland ; but strange to say, the 
idea which we are following, far from growing more hazy and uncer- 
tain as we recede from Certainties, grows on the contrary ever more 
distinct. We have seen that the universe is struggling into ever 
fuller life, and that the fullest life is conscious life ; we have seen 
that the Idea stands behind Matter, as a Prussian officer stands 
behind his rank and file, urging them on to action and to 
victory. Finally, we have seen that the Idea is sure of ultimate 
success, if not on our planet, on some other celestial body. We 
needed this assurance to give our troubled spirit peace, but having 
attained it, we may return from the Milky Way to our own solar 
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system, and rest, like Robinson Crusoe after his dangerous voyage 
round his island, in our little hut. Humanity, after all, must be 
our chief preoccupation. 


«‘ With all thy faults, I love thee still!” 


And humanity’s probable share in the great opus has not yet 
been pointed out. It is true, as M. Renan says, that we are threat- 
ened by the exhaustion of our coal and by the spread of egotism, 
two dangers which may be classed in the same order, since while 
the former will render our fireplaces cheerless, the latter, abetted 
by ungenerous democratic tendencies, will put an end to moral 
warmth, and to our capability of abnegation. Science, however, 
may combat these two dangers—the former, by discovering means 
of storing up the solar heat or the power of the tides; the 
latter, by the progress of military art, which will constitute an 
organised force in the hands of a moral and intellectual nobility. 
Our modern armies are already something of this kind, but they 
suffer from the inherent vice of being recruited from the populace 
itself, since if the mass of the nation were tainted by envy and 
cupidity, these vices could not be subdued by means derived from 
their own source. To imagine a more solid system, we must 
conceive a small body of sages governing mankind by means 


beyond the common reach, since too strong a dose of abstract 
science would be requisite to handle them. This conception will 
be elaborated in the sequel. 


Theoctistes. 


“We must agree, in the first place, as to the meaning of the 
word ‘consciousness.’ Undoubtedly a consciousness is not com- 
plete except when it is rooted in a personal identity, in an unique 
sensorium, constituted by a nervous mass, impelling a definite 
organism. There exist, however, living entities which are not 
personalised thus. Nations such as France, England, Germany, 
cities such as Athens, Venice, Florence, Paris, behave like persons 
possessed of character, of mind, of definite interests ; we may argue 
concerning them as we argue of an individual; they have, like 
living beings, a secret instinct, a feeling of their essence and of their 
preservation; so much so, that apart from the calculations of its 
politicians, a nation or a city may be compared to an animal, whose 
intuition is so ingenious and profound when it is called upon to save 
its life and secure the propagation of its kind. The same may be 
affirmed of churches, of all associations constituting organic entities, 
and behaving exactly as individuals behave. The greatest achieve- 
ment of modern physiology was to show that the life of the plant 
and of the animal is nothing but a resultant of other lives, harmoni- 
ously subordinated and co-operating in a single concert. The life of 
the vertebrata is the centralised resultant of the life of each verte- 
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brum (!); a tree is the consonance of thousands of buds. Con- 
sciousness, in a like way, is the resultant of thousands of conscious 
elements concurring to the same end. The organic cell is already a 
minute personal concentration ; several cells in co-operation con- 
stitute a consciousness of the second degree (animal or man); a 
plurality of consciences of the second degree form by association a 
consciousness of the third degree—such as a national consciousness, 
growing out of thousands of individuals governed by the same 
ideas, and endowed with sentimentsin common. For the materialist, 
nothing exists really but the atom; but for the true philosopher, the 
idealist, the cell exists more truly than the atom, the individual more 
truly than the cell, the nation, the church, the commonwealth, 
more truly than {the individual, since the individual will sacrifice 
himself for these entities, which a gross realism looks upon as mere 
abstractions, 

Love seems to me the strongest demonstration of this essential 
law of life; it cannot be explained save by the pre-existing con- 
sciousness of germs. The adult individual carries in himself millions 
of obscure consciences aspiring to be ; endowed with an obscure per- 
ception of the conditions necessary to their development, and making 
the individual partake of their desires and their sorrows. The most 
virtuous of men cannot prevent millions of rudimentary creatures 
from crying out of-the depths of his organisation, ‘ We want to live.’ 
These homuncult, which I fain would designate as virtual members of 
humanity, similar to us and forming part of us, see through our eyes, 
feel with our senses, and judge instinctively what are the conditions 
which releasing them from prison will initiate them into life. 

This is why love springs up in us so irremediably, and has no con- 
nection with our moral consciousness. For these little beings are 
not moral ; they have not read Malthus; their only craving is for 
life in its fulness; they take no heed of our scruples, they do not 
understand our social hindrances ; they have a moral code indepen- 
dent of our proprieties and of our laws, Hence a scuffle between 
abstract philosophy and the simple perceptions of the living 
germs within us, which are in part ourselves, and which by their 
volitions cause our will. This is why our sexual instincts are often 
aroused by persons for whom we feel a thorough disesteem ; the 
homunculus consulting nothing but his own anxiety to be; hence 
also the ever-renewed difficulties of marriage, since a perfect union 
requires both esteem and sexual attraction, two conditions which 
may indeed consort, but also, which may just as well be found 
apart. 

The same inference, viz., the individuality of germs, may be 
drawn from the law of heredity or atavism. The first development 
of the embryo, the manner in which each individual expands into 
life, is the result of habits and of experiences acquired by his prede- 
cessors. Each being has existed in his ancestors, has undergone the 
influence of their position, their desires, their predominating feel- 
ings. The great-grandchild of the serf has still a servile atti; 
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tude; instinctively the emancipated rayah swerves from the path of 
those who caused his grandfather to tremble. . . . 

Setting out with this idea, we may conceive a future conscious- 
ness of humanity infinitely superior to that which exists nowadays, 
—a time when all the individual members of humanity, like the vege- 
tal cells which constitute a tree, shall acquire an organic unity. 
Thus it is said of the Primitive Church: Multitudo credentium erat 
cor unum et anima una. Our conjectures concerning the future forms 
of the universal consciousness may be reduced to three types—the 
monarchical, the oligarchical, the democratic, according as we con- 
ceive the universal consciousness either in a single being representa- 
tive of all, or residing in a small corporation governing the rest, or 
vested in all men by a kind of common consent and universal 
suffrage.” 


Euthyphron. 


“ This is interesting indeed—proceed.” 


Theoctistes. 


“ The democratic solution is that which seems least likely to be 
realised. Remember, pray, that we are a thousand miles away from 
politics, and that the words we use must be understood as we have 
just defined them.” 


Euthyphron. 
“ Agreed.” 


Theoctistes. 


“Convert to reason, one after another, the two thousand millions 
of human beings who inhabit our earth? Can such a thought be 
entertained ? The immense majority of human brains are refractory 
to truths of an elevated order. Women not only are inapt for such 
exercises, but are unfitted by them for their true vocation, which is 
to be beautiful or good, or both beautiful and good. It is not our 
fault if matters are thus arranged. The aim of Nature, seemingly, 
is not that all men should see the truth, but that a few should see it, 
and that the tradition of such vision should be handed down. 

From the theologian’s point of view the democratic thesis is 
rotten to its core. Every sentient being has its rights, but all 
sentient beings are not equal. Where shall the boundary be drawn? 
The brute beast also has its rights. Shall the Australian savage be 
classed with men, or with the lower animals ? 

To raise all ranks is the first duty of society, but to raise them 
all to the same level is impossible; nay, things being constituted as 
they are, we cannot even say that it would be very beneficial. For 
the man who has had schooling is none the better nor the happier 
on that account ; he loses by this semi-cultivation the charm of his 
simplicity without acquiring that of genuine refinement. We can- 
not, we confess, conceive a high order of culture reigning over one 
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portion of mankind, unless a second portion be subservient to the 
first. The essential point is that culture be supreme, and extend its 
benign influence to all corners of the earth; this being achieved, the 
governing class need not worry their subordinates, nor compel their 
adhesion to formulas beyond their comprehension. Science, having 
risen to authority, will probably incline to the policy of Islam rather 
than to that of Christianity. The Christian Churches persecuted, 
because they looked upon religious faith as acting ex opere operato 
upon the individual, and saving him after the fashion of a pill which 
he should swallow without knowing its contents. Islam, on the con- 
trary, rarely compelled the vanquished to become Mohammedans, and 
does not even desire their conversion. In like manner, we think it 
unessential that science be subscribed to by those who do not 
understand it ; we rest content that they should work for it, and 
bow their heads before its undisputed power. What matters it 
that the millions of blockheads which cover our planet should ignore 
the truth, or should deny it, providing it be seen and worshipped by 
the intelligent? The theorems of Abel or of Cauchy lose nothing of 
their certainty by the fact that only a hundred persons understand 
them. It is sufficient for these truths of a high order that they be dis- 
cerned by a small number of thinkers, and that they be recorded in 
books for the sake of those who may wish to know them at some 
future time. Reason and science are products of humanity ; but to 
seek for reason through the people’s agency, or for the people’s sake, 
is a chimera. It is not necessary for the full triumph of reason 
that it should be recognised by all; and were such a recognition 
feasible, it would not at any rate be facilitated by democracy, which 
seems on the contrary to threaten us with the extinction of all superior 
culture and of all arduous discipline. The ideal of American society 
is perhaps further removed than any other from the ideal of a society 
governed by science ; the principle that the State exists only for the 
liberty and well-being of its members does not seem conform to 
Nature’s plans, which show solicitude only for the species, whereas 
the individual is sacrificed. It is much to be feared that democracy, 
taken in this sense (I hasten to add that it may be conceived other- 
wise) should ultimately reduce mankind to a degenerate popuiace, 
having no other aim but the indulgence of their ignoble appetites.” 


Eudoxes. 


“Tt is certainly difficult to understand why God should have 
created the world for so shallow and insignificant a purpose. But, 
instead of governing mankind by fraud or violence, were it not better 
to persuade it?” 

Theoctistes. 


“ To persuade it indirectly, by an act of faith, undoubtedly ; but 
directly, by conclusive demonstration, that is difficult indeed. It has 
cost us forty years of meditation, the lifelong sacrifice of wealth, the 
exclusion of all other interests, the neglect almost of our duties, to 
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acquire some imperfect notions on these questions. How can sucha 
life as this be the common lot of men?” 


Philalethes. 
“¢ That is true.” 
Theoctistes. 


“ There is little likelihood, therefore, that the ideal should be real- 
ised by democracy. Society, far from levelling the mountains to 
the plains, must endeavour, on the contrary, to create gods, supe- 
rior beings which the subordinate consciences shall adore, and shall 
be proud to serve. Abnegation is indispensable to science ; true learn- 
ing cannot thrive amidst an immoral or superficial population. The 
scholar is the fruit of the self-sacrifice, the earnest toil, of two or three 
generations; he represents an immense hoard of life and strength. 
The Redeemer, the Messiah, cannot spring from a country given up 
to egotism and coarse indulgences. The thinker must find people 
willing to do his share of work, without understanding or appre- 
ciating his occupations. What is more contrary to the tendency of 
certain democrats, who prize nought but what themselves can grasp, 
or rather, what they imagine that they grasp? Primary instruction 
will render self-sacrifice of this kind very rare, for there is reason te 
expect that the recipients of such schooling, puffed out with foolish 
conceit, will not contribute to maintain a degree of learning superior 
to their own, that is to say, to create masters for themselves. 

To sum up all: humanity is intended to produce great men—with- 
out great men there can be no salvation. The essential point is less to 
produce enlightened masses than great geniuses, and a public capable 
of appreciating them ; if the ignorance of the mass be a necessary 
condition for this end, so much the worse. Nature does not stop at 
such considerations; she sacrifices an entire species in order that 
another may find the conditions necessary to life. 

In these providential dispensations, furthermore, none can be 
considered as the victims ; all collaborate for a superior purpose. In 
the handful of grain which the sower casts abroad, even the wasted 
seed has its utility. As for the question of personal well-being, each 
individual is happy in his place. The man of fashion, the peasant 
at his plough, have a thousand pleasures, a thousand compensations 
which are denied to us. They amuse themselves. Who amongst us 
has not felt a twinge of envy when he passed near some merry-making 
group of simple folk, and listened wistfully to their joyful songs? 
The superior race that we are fancying for the realisation of pure 
reason would be deprived of women. Woman would remain the 
reward of the lowly, in order that the latter might find some charm 
in living. Their lot would not be the least enviable.” 


This is admirable indeed; the slap and the caress are simul- 
taneously bestowed by the same hand. But the reader will be 
curious to ascertain by what means this “ providential ” hierarchy 
is to be maintained. The answer has already been ‘suggested ; 
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the scientific aristocracy are to be armed with a power that shall 
render rebellion utterly impossible, and which, from the difficul- 
ties of its employment, shall be beyond the reach of the subor- 
dinates— 


“In the same way as in the middle ages, the exclusive possession 
of horses and of armour conferred an absolute superiority upon the 
nobles, so that at the market-bridge of Meaux twenty-seven knights 
exterminated the Jacquerie in a single day; so the time may come 
when a certain group of men will reign over all others by scientific 
engines of unparalleled destructiveness. Brahminism prevailed for 
centuries through the belief that a Brahmin could kill by a mere 
angry glance ; the Christian Church held the barbarians in check by 
instilling into them the dread of hell. Such resources, being built on 
superstition, could not last ; but science may some day supplant them 
by realities, and institute a terror which shall owe nothing to 
delusion. Remember that I am now supposing an improvement of 
the human conscience such as has never yet been realised, an improve- 
ment not of the whole race, but of the aristocracy placed at its head. 
It is clear that the absolute reign of one portion of humanity over 
another is odious, if we suppose the governing body to be swayed by 
egotism only, or the interests of the caste ; but the aristocracy of 
which I speak would be the incarnation of reason, a papacy of real 
infallibility. Power, in its hands, would be legitimate to the 
supreme degree, since the truest views would here be backed by the 
best-grounded terrors. The latter, however, would soon become 
superfluous, The inferior portion of humanity, on our supposition, 
would be so tamed by the display of evidence, that the mere con- 
ception of revolt would be impossible.” 


But whence shall these conquering heroes come? The author 
of “ The Coming Race” discovers them in a gigantic subterranean 
cavern, but gives no explanation how they got there. Renan 
draws them from humanity itself, by an artificial process analogous 
to that by which our garden flowers have been obtained from the 
original wild stock. 


** A broad application of the discoveries of physiology and of the 
principle of selection might bring about the creation of a superior 
race, deriving its claim to domination not only from its knowledge, 
but from the constitution of its blood, its nerves, its brain. We 
might thus produce demigods or dévas, beings of a value ten times 
greater than our own, and capable of being preserved in an artificial 
atmosphere. It is thus that botanists preserve artificially certain 
vegetable products which would disappear unless the hand of man 
sustained them. The production of a déva would be estimated at a 
certain capital, represented by costly apparatus, laborious selection, 
and by the difficulty of educating or preserving a creature so con- 
trary to Nature. Reflect on the means which ants and bees employ 
to direct the development of every individual according to the 
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functions to which he will be called; observe especially the 
botanist at work when he creates his artificial rarities. It is always 
the nutrition and development of one organ at the expense of 
another, which lies at the bottom of such processes. Since double 
flowers are obtained by the hypertrophy and transformation of the 
organs of generation—since the vital powers of the plant are 
exhausted by the formation of its flower and fruit; so also means 
may be found one day to concentrate in the brain the entire 
power of the nervous system, and transmute all nerve energy 
into brain energy, to the detriment of functions at the opposite 
pole. Without transcending the limits of our earth, we may 
therefore conceive the advent of a race which shall be as superior 
to man as man at present is to animals; a time when science 
will substitute better organisms for those of our day, just as in 
chemistry many natural products have been supplanted by more 
perfect artificial combinations. As mankind issued from the lower 
animals, so from mankind will spring the godlike race. Our 
aristocracy of the present day is spurious; in France three-fourths 
of existing titles being usurped, and the remaining fourth, with 
hardly a dozen exceptions, being derived from royal grants and not 
from conquest, the privileges claimed by the nobles are absurd. But 
this superiority of race might become genuine again; and the insti- 
tution of a nobility would then be a scientific fact, as undeniable as 
the pre-eminence of civilised man over the savage, or of man in 
general over the dumb beasts. Thus the beliefs which formerly 
prevailed as prejudice or superstition may be reinstated scientifically : 
the gods with their heaven and their hell, kings with their nobles 
and their right divine, magicians with their supernatural powers—all 
may be revived by the progress of humanity and reason. Should 
such a dream be ever partly realised on earth, it seems as if 
Germany would be the chosen country to fulfil it.” 


Eudoxes. 
“Do you mean this as an eulogium or a criticism ?” 


Theoctistes, 


“Take it whichever way you please. The tendency to liberal 
and democratic solutions is France’s glory; the happiness and 
liberty of men is her ideal. If the final purpose of the world is that 
individuals should peacefully enjoy their short existence (as after all 
it possibly may be) French liberalism will have been in the right ; 
but the government of the world by reason, should it ever come to 
pass, seems more appropriate to the character of Germany, which 
betrays little anxiety for the equality or even the dignity of indi- 
viduals, and which aims pre-eminently at increasing the intellectual 
power of the race.” 


From the oligarchical conception of the universe, a final step 
takes us to the monarchical. 
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“We may imagine a state of the world in which all things would 
converge towards a single conscious centre, in which the universe 
would be reduced to an unique existence, in which the monotheistical 
conception would be a truth. An omniscient and almighty being 
may be the ultimate term of universal evolution, whether we conceive 
him as existing in all things (and all things existing also in him), 
as Christian mystics have expressed it; whether we conceive him as 
an individual attaining supreme power ; or whether we conceive him 
as the resultant of innumerable beings, just as the animal is the 
resultant of millions of organic cells. In this sense a unique con- 
sciousness would be the outgrowth of all parts, and all parts would 
participate in it; the universe might be likened to a polype, whose 
members, past and present, are all soldered together by their base, — 
and partake at once of their separate existence and of their existence 
as a whole. 

A single being summing up the life of the whole universe, an 
infinite number of individuals joyfully contributing to his existence ; 
no contradiction is involved herein, save to our superficial individu- 
alism. Our world is but a series of human sacrifices—their sting 
would be removed by resignation and by joy. Alexander’s com- 
panions partook of Alexander’s life, and rejoiced in his enjoyments. 
In certain stages of society the pride and pleasures of the lower 
classes are vested in their princes. The animals which contribute to 
the food of a good man, or a great man, ought to be well satisfied, 
if they knew what use is made of them. The purpose in such matters 
is pre-eminent, and if some day vivisection on a large scale became 
necessary in order to discover the secrets of organic nature, I can 
imagine creatures, crowned with flowers, offering themselves up, in the 
ecstasy of voluntary martyrdom. The sacrifice of one being to the 
egotism of another is a monstrosity ; but the immolation of a living 
creature to an end pursued by Nature is legitimate. Rigorously 
speaking, the man of purely selfish aims commits an act of canni- 
balism in eating flesh ; such food as this ought only to be granted to 
such as strive after the good and true. The sacrifice in that case is 
made to the ideal, and the victim has that which so many others 
never have, a little share in the product of eternity. 

If ever in the final phase of evolution the universe be organised 
into a single being, that being will be the fullest life of all; his con- 
sciousness will be the sum of all that has preceded—or if other word- 
ing be preferred, in him will be revived all those who have existed. 
When God will have become both perfect and all-powerful—that is 
to say, when a benevolent and upright being shall have attained to 
scientific omnipotence, that being will recall the past in order to 
repair its numberless iniquities. God will exist with ever greater 
fulness, and the more fully he exists the more his justice will ap- 
proach completeness. The climax will be reached when every man 
who has contributed to progress, shall feel that the divine work is 
accomplished, and shall see the share which he has hadin it. Thence- 
forth in the scale of eternal inequality, each being’s place will be for 
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ever fixed. He who has made no sacrifice to the ideal will recover 
the exact equivalent of his venture—that isto say, nothing. It must 
not be objected that the prize, which will perhaps only be awarded 
in a thousand million years, loses considerably in value. The sleep 
which lasts a thousand centuries is the same as that which lasts an 
hour, and if the reward I fancy should be granted, it will seem to us 
as if it followed instantaneously the moment of our death. Beatam 
resurrectionem expectans /—such is the fittest tombstone epitaph for 
Christians and idealists alike.” 


V. The reader has now a tolerably fair notion of M. Renan’s 
philosophical conjectures. Perhaps we have imparted to them in 
our extracts somewhat more consistency and definiteness than will 
be found in the original, for the author is well aware of the chief 
objections to his system, and guards himself accordingly in a few 
closing paragraphs, which we have not thought desirable to quote, 
by a return to those mystic generalities from which he had pre- 
viously emerged. Thus, after speaking so much about the instincts 
of the universe, and its growing consciousness, he admits that the 
universe cannot be properly considered as an organism, even as an 
organism of lowest order, and that it is only by way of metaphor 
that he has presented it as such. In a similar way Milton, while 
describing in detail the battle which ended in Lucifer’s defeat, 
reminds us that these heavenly events are unnarratable in human 
language, and that consequently he has only been able to depict 
them by distant analogies and imperfect symbols. With such ex- 
planations as these we need have no concern. It is not with M. 
Renan’s beliefs, but with his imaginative speculations that we are 
now engaged ; and providing the idealist has made a clean breast of 
his favourite fancies, we care not what limitations or what destruc- 
tive comments the positivist may impose. 

It is evident, therefore, that our intention cannot be to criticise 
these dialogues as a scientific work, although they be written by a 
man of science. They interest us on two accounts—first, by the 
ingenuity with which the cards are piled up one upon the other 
(although the tower would fall down if anybody breathed upon it) ; 
and secondly, by the light they throw upon M. Renan’s indivi- 
duality. But from any other point of view they are absolutely 
valueless. The Certainties, to begin with, are defective ; the first, 
although embodying a truth, is open to certain objections, which 
our space will not permit us to expose ; and the second is utterly 
untenable. It is not true that our desires lead to nothing but 
vanity and disappointment ; it is not true that Nature entraps us 
into virtue, and that, in a majority of cases, man would be happier 
by acting egotistically ; it is not true that if we recognised in Nature 
a Machiavelic scheme, we should be under any obligation to adore 
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the schemer, Lessing says somewhere that he who would render 
Truth attractive by patches, paint, and artifice, may possibly be 
her procurer, but never can have been her lover. We may say, 
in a like spirit, that if the ideal can only be realised by fraud or 
violence, we shall not co-operate in realising it. But the great 
fact which M. Renan has in view, namely, the strife which frequently 
exists in man between the selfish and the moral nature, can be 
easily and thoroughly explained without resort to any such hypo- 
thesis. Egotism, founded on the necessities of the individual in 
his struggle for life with other individuals; altruism, founded on 
the necessities of the individual as social,—such is the dualism 
commonly represented as existing between the flesh and the spirit. 
Egotism is first in the field, and has all the advantages of priority, 
since the savage isolated state precedes the civilised ; altruism, on 
the other hand, has the advantage of being a rising power, since, 
in proportion as the individual becomes more social, the claim of 
his comrades will acquire more persistency, and the connection 
established in his mind between antisocial acts and personal suf- 
fering will become more rooted. It is this persistency of the social 
claim, as compared to any other, which gives to the conscience its 
pre-eminence, and renders remorse so tenacious. We cannot enter 
here into the analysis of this development, which has been fully 
exposed in a recent number of this Review ; suffice it to repeat 
that the idea of Right and Wrong, far from being independent of 
humanity, may be observed to vary from one country to another, 
or from age to age, according to each variation in the conditions 
requisite for social life. The happiness of every individual depends, 
not on his conformity to any fixed, transcendent rule of conduct, 
but on his conformity to those claims which, from the nature cf 
his station and surroundings, must be most constantly recurring, 
and which constitute accordingly the permanent portion of his 
consciousness, It is precisely because in the social state no claim 
is susceptible of such permanence as the claim of the praiseworthy 
(obtained by a process of generalisation from the approbation be- 
stowed in our experience on certain modes of conduct), that our 
conscience may be called our higher, better nature, and that the 
most virtuous man is (ceteris paribus) the happiest man. The 
desires whose fulfilment leads to disappointment are desires of a 
transient character, the indulgence of which implies a running 
counter to desires of greater permanence. Happily, however, such 
indulgences as these need not make up the sum total of our life ; 
and when Solomon says that all is vanity, he either proves himself to 
be under the influence of some temporary spleen, or else he proves 
that never in his life did he pursue a worthy object. In that case, 
the greater the pity. But M. Renan will not have us believe (nor 
does he believe himself) that the pursuit of knowledge, the culti- 
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vation of the beautiful in painting, in sculpture, or in music, that 
the love of justice, and the practice of benevolence, conduce to 
nothing but to bitterness. We believe, on the contrary, that they 
bring ever greater satisfaction, 

It is a curious though a logical consequence of M. Renan’s 
view, that he always speaks of well-doing as a “ sacrifice.” Thus 
Theoctistes says, p.141—  — - > 

“As for myself, I do not precisely claim immortality, but I 
should like two things: first, that my sacrifices to goodness and to 
truth should not have been offered up to blank and empty space (I 
do not want to be repaid for them, but I want them to fulfil some 
purpose) ; and secondly, that what little I have done should meet 
with somebody’s acknowledgment. I want God’s esteem, nothing 
more; this is not exorbitant, is it? Do we reproach the dying 
soldier with taking an interest in the issue of the battle, and wish- 
ing to know whether his general-in-chief is pleased with him ?” 


Similar passages occur throughout. Now we should be glad 
to know in what sense M. Renan takes a virtuous act to be a 
sacrifice. Undoubtedly, when we perform an act of justice to the 
detriment of our own purse, we sacrifice something ; but this 
something is not usually considered as being an essential, a valu- 
able portion of our Self. The Self proper, the permanent Self, 
the higher nature, far from being sacrificed, is on the contrary 
indulged ; it is therefore strange, to say the least, that it should 
claim a reward for its indulgence, a second gratification in 
consideration of the first. When M. Renan expects an ulterior 
recompense for his conduct in this world (eall it not “recom- 
pense,” call it rather a mention honorable), he can only do so 
by identifying himself with his inferior half, his degenerate flesh ; 
and yet this is precisely the portion of M. Renan which, as he tells 
us, has no share in the “divine opus,” and consequently perishes 
for ever. The immortal part has nothing to claim, unless indeed 
it claim a compensation for the cases in which it underwent 
humiliation and neglect—that is to say, the cases in which the 
individual was vicious, This point of view has perhaps not met, 
as yet, with the appreciation it deserves. But as for any other 
ground, the individual might as well claim to be repaid in heaven 
for the steaks which he consumed on earth, on the score that their 
purchase involved a pecuniary sacrifice. Every act involves a 
sacrifice, since to do any one thing is to neglect the other things 
from which enjoyment might be derived ; but we cannot see why, 
in M. Renan’s scheme, the individual should be entitled to compen- 
sation for one set of sacrifices rather than for the other set. If he 
acts nobly from love of noble-doing, he has zpso facto his reward ; 
if he acts nobly from motives of vanity or selfishness, he deserves 
none, 
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The truth is, as it seems to us, that the idea that justice 
requires a prolongation of our earthly life in order to establish a 
balance, derives its force from the transitional state through 
which humanity is passing. We are no longer savages ; we are 
not yet civilised. Our selfish impulses, still strong in us through 
the influence of the long periods during which they were legiti- 
mate, are now being constantly checked, but have not yet been 
conquered, The altruistic impulses are growing, but thousands of 
years will probably elapse befvre they take such root as their rivals 
once possessed ; and meanwhile, they need every artificial aid that 
can be given them, the stimulus of vanity, of prospective sensual 
indulgence, of pecuniary gain. Hence the popular conception so 
admirably criticised by Emerson, of a heaven in which the good souls 
will enjoy all the pleasures which God’s injunction caused them to 
forego on earth, but which they abstained from regretfully. The 
wicked had their feast below, the virtuous will have their feast 
above—nota bene, a feast of the same kind, only richer. The day 
will come when the regrets caused by the out-voted selfish impulses 
will have lost their strength, when humanity shall have risen to 
the moral level of the ants or bees, and when an individual will 
no more claim a special transcendent recompense for having done 
his duty when occasion offered, than he now claims it for eating 
when he has an appetite. 

We have somewhat strayed away from M. Renan’s book, but 
our task will be soon ended. If his “ Certainties”” stand scrutiny 
so ill, we need hardly expect solidity in his ‘‘ Probabilities” and 
“Dreams.” The race of demigods to which he looks forward to 
inaugurate the reign of Reason upon earth, and which humanity 
is to manufacture for the purpose in an establishment situate in 
Central Asia, will probably originate, if they originate at all, in 
some less artificial way. We entirely believe that by judicious 
breeding, certain qualities of mind might be highly developed in 
the human race, as certain qualities of body have been developed. 
in domestic animals, Thus we believe that by careful selective 
breeding from the best musicians now existing, we might obtain 
in the course of a dozen generations a degree of musical aptitude 
superior to anything that has hitherto been witnessed. A similar 
process might be resorted to for the production of other special 
aptitudes, and we may thus picture to ourselves a future time 
when men will be far more differentiated than they are at present, 
and when each special kind of work shall be allotted to a breed 
specially adapted for performing it. A community thus consti- 
tuted by the assemblage of different breeds co-operating to supply 
each other’s wants, would, however, require a breed of directors, 
and here M. Renan’s demigods might be called in. It is not im- 
possible, indeed, that some spontaneous variation in the organ 
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which the progress of science and of civilisation seems destined to 
task more and more, should bring about a race of larger, better 
brain, and consequently more likely than any other to assume the 
mastery and the direction of affairs. Such newcomers would pro- 
bably (the question of strength being once definitively settled) em- 
ploy the weaker races according to their aptitudes, or finding them 
unserviceable, allow them to die out, We repeat that this transfer 
of power is conceivable through natural variations in an important 
organ ; we think it utterly incredible as M. Renan puts it. No 
man not utterly an idiot would generate, and continue generating, 
a set of absolute and irresponsible masters for himself. But our 
chief point is, that however such a change were wrought, it would 
imply no considerable gain for “the ideal.” M. Renan tells us 
that the “ dévas” would be as good and just as they would be power- 
ful; there would be positive pleasure in submitting to them. But 
this, again, is one of the numerous delusions which flow from the 
primary and capital error of considering the moral ideal of man- 
kind as something existing independently of mankind, of consi- 
dering it as a possession which may be shifted about from one 
owner to another. The moral ideal of mankind is intimately as- 
sociated with the happiness of mankind, and no set of demigods 
who did not make that happiness their first concern could realise 
humanity’s ideal. Now the very fact of the demigods’ superiority 
would render them unfit for this. They would make use of 
humanity, not for humanity’s ends, but for their own; they 
would treat us as we treat our oxen or our sheep; they would 
not be unnecessarily cruel to us ; they would provide us witha 
drink of water in the trains which carried us to market ; they 
would kill us mercifully, except in the cases where they required 
us for vivisection ; but they would not the less treat us as their 
goods and chattels. M. Renan gives us himself a specimen of the 
justice we might expect, when he speaks in his preface of the 
inequality of races— 


“There is no equality amongst individuals, nor is there any 
amongst races. The negro, for instance, is intended to serve thie 
great enterprises and conceptions of the white man. It does not follow 
from this that the abominable North American system of slavery 
was legitimate. Not only every man, but every living being, has its 
rights. The most inferior races of mankind are still superior to 
animals. Now we have duties even towards the latter. It is not 
enough that we should abstain from hurting them; we are bound to 
do them good, to pet them, to console them for Nature’s necessary 
harshness.” 


Exactly so! The negro is to be patted on the back, and doc- 
tored when he is sick, but he must work the sugar-cane, and work 
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it cheap, or the white man would have no sugar in his tea. As 
for education, we may teach him to sing hymns, but anything 
more would perhaps deprive him of his picturesqueness. Really 
we know nothing more repulsive in humanity than this utter 
selfishness taking the mask of benevolence and mercy ! 


VI. Lastly, we have to consider these dialogues as throwing a 
light upon M. Renan’s mental and moral characteristics. The most 
prominent mental feature of the book is that which usually distin- 
guishes the theologian from the man of science. We are well 
aware of M. Renan’s scientific achievements—no one appreciates 
them more highly than we do; but the inner kernel of the man 
remains unchanged by later education, and the seminarist still 
crops forth in every line. We might say to M. Renan, with the 
change of one word, what Mephistopheles says to Faust— 


“Dir steckt der Pfaffe noch im Leib.” 


The characteristic tendency of the theological mind is to an- 
thropomorphism—the tendency to explain all processes by agencies 
similar to man’s. ‘This is a trait observable throughout the work 
before us. M. Renan is aware of it himself, but he cannot escape 
it—his explanations all gravitate towards one fixed type. He . 
speaks of Nature as of a planning and contriving entity ; he speaks 


of the ideal as endowed with instincts and desires ; he speaks of a 
purpose anterior to all realities, and of animal types as if they 
were patterns of writing which schoolboys are set to copy, and 
which each one imitates to the best of his ability. He represents 
the poulpe as fashioning its own suckers as a Red Indian makes 
his bow and arrows for himself. Was the poulpe ashamed of its 
imperfection at the period when it had no suckers? Or was it 
the pre-existing idea of a sucker which, seeing (as Carlyle says of 
Frederick the Great when he entered Silesia) a flaming oppor- 
tunity pass by, seized it by the hair and mounted on it? We 
fear we shall be accused of levity in writing thus; but is it pos- 
sible to treat such conceptions seriously ? Is it possible to discuss 
gravely the theory of the homuncult, who impel man to love 
and marriage by their craving to exist? Who does not see that 
such explanations as these are no explanations at all, since they 
only get rid of the original problem by substituting another (and 
far more arduous one) in its place? If the instincts of man are 
to be explained by those of the homunculi, then by what shall the 
instincts of the homuncult be explained? It may be remarked 
that science also leaves a residue, and that, after tracing back one 
phenomenon to a second, and that second to a third, we always are 
led back to some ultimate property of matter which itself cannot 
be the subject of any explanation. True enough, but that ultimate 
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property is of a simple kind, and is known by experience, whereas 
in theology the entity invented for purposes of explanation is 
not only more complicated, generally speaking, than the problem 
itself, but is not given in our experience at all, To.explain man, 
we must not refer him back to God, but refer him to the 
animals immediately beneath him, which in their turn will be 
referred to lower and still lower organisms, which finally must be 
referred to inorganic matter. M. ‘Renan knows this as well as 
anybody ; but we repeat, whenever the Positivist is away from home, 
and the “ folle du logis” (the imagination) is allowed its freedom, 
that type of thought recurs which, from early habits and the habits 
of the author's ancestors, is most rooted in the brain. 

The moral feature most discernible throughout these Dialogues 
is pride—the pride of caste carried to an inordinate extent. M. 
Renan’s contempt for everybody who is not a savant, who does not 
belong to the esoteric circle of the haute culture and the vie de 
Cesprit, is positively amusing. A savant, in M. Renan’s conception, 
is a being of another sphere, not made of common clay, a delicate 
flower, which the slightest chill would instantly destroy. A savant 
represents the earnest toil of many generations, the slowly accu- 
mulated hoard of hundreds of obscure lives; a costly article to get 
up, an irremediable loss if it be allowed to perish. He takes plea- 
sure in describing savants as sitting at the helm of their respec- 
tive planets, and steering them on into the harbour of universal 
consciousness. They are the vicegerents of the Idea, the select 
instruments of the divine purpose ; vicegerents destined to become 
infallible one day, and indispensable to our salvation. They are 
the redeemers of Sodom and Gomorrha; by them all other things 
have life, and for them all other things were made. Even the 
noisy bustle of the fashionable world is useful in its way ; it absorbs 
an activity which might otherwise be expended prejudicially, and 
disencumbers the few good lobes of humanity’s brain from all the 
other lobes which might harass and impede. It is strange that 
M. Renan, while extolling thus the high degrees of culture, should 
look with so much distaste upon those inferior degrees which are, 
after all, the only stepping-stones to the higher. He would have 
universities, but he would have no village schools. The lower 
classes, as he seems to think, had better remain in their naiveté ; 
their business is to attend the plough, to lay their reason at the feet 
of their superiors, and beget plenty of children in the hope that 
one in a thousand may chance to be a genius. But by what means 
shall that genius be recognised when born? And what likelihood 
is there that a genius shall spring from a caste which the authori- 
ties do their best to degrade to the level of the brutes? Since M. 
Renan believes the Germans to be nearer the “ providential order” 
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than his countrymen, why does he not take a lesson from them in 
the matter of national instruction ? 

The quality which M. Renan most values in his caste is, as 
might be expected, the quality which he himself possesses in a high 
degree. He would probably call it himself le sentiment de la 
nuance, the delicate discrimination of slight differences. We ac- 
knowledge, of course, the value of this refined intellectual sensibility ; 
it lends a potent charm to M. Renan’s writings; it constitutes, as it 
were, the difference between a drop of dew glittering on the grass, 
and the same drop taken up into the hand; but, nevertheless, we 
are convinced that, with respect to the progress of our race in 
general, he overrates immensely its importance. “Only a very 
small number of brains are capable of philosophising,” he says. 
True, if that philosophy be of M. Renan’s kind ; but, happily, that 
kind is of a very secondary usefulness, A man such as Benjamin 
Franklin might be quite unable to excel in what M. Renan calls 
speculations of an elevated order, but his value for humanity is 
perhaps all the greater on that account. What we need is men 
who shall stay at home and take care of our own little planet. 
We do not quarrel with the travellers who launch forth into the 
infinite, but we are not particularly fearful lest their number should 
decrease. 

The natural offspring of self-appreciativeness is egotism; M. 
Renan forms no exception to this rule. His egotism manifests 
itself the more unrestrainedly, because it takes the cover of the 
ideal. This, again, is an eminently theological trait. Human 
passions have never showed themselves more ferocious than when 
they have found means of enlisting under the banner of the Deity. 
The result would be the same, if on this banner the ideal of any 
party were inscribed. The only legitimate ideal is the greatest 
happiness of all human beings whatsoever ; he who departs from 
this will institute nothing but the tyranny of his own personal 
needs. The warrior will serve his ideal by establishing his uni- 
versal sway; the priest will serve his ideal by establishing his 
universal church; the architect will enslave entire populations in 
order to erect his temples or his pyramids; the man of science 
will condemn his fellow-citizens to vivisection in order to discover 
Nature’s secrets. Each caste will say to the others—I am the 
choice instrument of the ideal, therefore you shall be my servants ; 
while in reality no one caste will have better authority than the 
rest for speaking thus. M. Renan is in theory (for we scarcely need 
say that we have no intention of casting the slightest aspersion on 
his practice) the lineal descendant of that painter who caused a serf 
to be crucified in his studio in order that he might depict with 
greater truth the anguish of his Saviour. “The end is everything,” 
he says, “the means are nothing.” Look at Nature; she takes no 
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thought of individuals ; she sacrifices an entire race remorselessly 
in order to speed in her great work. A few must live for all; the 
great mass of mankind must delegate its enjoyments to the elect, 
What atrocities might not be committed under such a system ? 

The same preoccupation of self pervades the passages in which 
M. Renan speaks of politics, He says in his dedication to M, 
Berthelot— 

“You were eighteen years of age, and I was twenty-two, when we 
began to think together. We were then what we are now. Our 
studious youth, lighted up by hopes soon blasted, was followed by ripe 
years full of sadness. Punished for faults which we had not com- 
mitted, we saw France sunk in baseness, in folly, and in ignorance. 
... After having brought about the fatal catastrophe of February, 
the men who ought to have bequeathed to us a free country pre- 
pared in spite of us the deadly issue of December. Finally, when 
we were resigned to follow France in the path which she had taken, 
everything tumbled down once more, and we were compelled to wait 
five years before the presumptuous politicians who had ruined us 
were pleased to confess their impotence.” 


We are surprised, we confess, that M. Renan’s taste should have 
approved this passage. Really France was very wrong to disap- 
point his youthful expectations, and plunge him, twenty-five years 
ago, into a pessimism from which, as he tells us, he has not yet 
recovered ; but we imagine that a less personal kind of patriotism 
would have prompted M. Renan to mourn less exclusively his own 
calamities, and to think a little more of France herself. 

We have done ; and as we lay the book aside (a book which has 
many attractions in spite of its shortcomings, and which we 
heartily recommend to our readers), our thoughts revert to those 
words of J. 8. Mil#which we placed at the heading of our paper. 
Imaginative anticipations, not intended for positive belief, and 
certainly not fitted for it, such are the contents of M. Renan’s 
dialogues, But are they calculated to ennoble and console? 
Doubtless, they may have afforded consolation to their author. 
We imagine the learned Orientalist walking alone under the 
Versailles trees, muttering angrily between his teeth as he thought 
of the foreign invaders or the civil war, and revelling in the 
prospect of a time when men of his own caste should be able, by 
their fiat, to send all the Communists to a hot place, or mow down 
by a glance a whole regiment of Uhlans. But we cannot think 
that their influence is ennobling, or calculated to promote the 
happiness of our race. For our part, we would rather picture to 
ourselves humanity as free, and erring in its freedom, than con- 
ceive it bowed under an iron despotism, even should the despots 
be incompuarably more reasonable than man, 
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no date, and without a publisher’s or even a printer's 
name.) 

13. The New Abolitionists. A Narrative of a Year's Work ; 
being an Account of the Mission undertaken to the Con- 
tinent of Europe by Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, and of the 
Events subsequent thereupon. London: 1876. 
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ie the year 1859, or about five years before the date of the first 

Contagious Diseases Act, an article concerning the deteriora- 
tion of the national health effected by the diseases especially 
associated with prostitution was prepared for publication in the 
Westminster Review. But it was found impossible to treat this 
very difficult subject effectively without making use of language 
which, by its plainness and simplicity, was likely to shock a large 
proportion of our readers; and considering how strong was the 
repugnance generally felt to the discussion of that subject in any 
non-medical periodical, we became convinced that the time had 
not yet arrived for dealing with the matter, even in the West- 
minster Review, with that thoroughness which seemed to us 
necessary in order that the article might achieve the object for 
which it was written. It was therefore laid aside during ten years. 
Meanwhile public attention was gradually directed to the great 
and costly deterioration of the British army and navy effected by 
the ravages of those contagious diseases commonly originating in, 
or associated with and propagated by, the practice of prostitution, 
and the public feeling respecting the expediency of public dis- 
cussion of the subject became so far modified, that in 1869 we 
felt ourselves justified in publishing the article, which accordingly 
appeared, in July of that year, under the title, ‘“ Prostitution : 
its Effects on the National Health.” As stated in the opening 
paragraph of the article, the purpose of it was to describe “a 
disease which is at once social, moral, and physical, and especially 
to exhibit the nature and extent of its agency in destroying the 
health and vigour of a large proportion of the inhabitants of the 
British Islands.” Having shown as accurately as available and 
trustworthy data would permit what is the probable number 
of British women who habitually or frequently practise prostitu- 
tion, we adverted to the fact of the extreme youth of a consider- 
able proportion of prostitutes, to the length of time they usually 
exercise their profession, to the question—What, generally, is 
their ultimate fate? and to the remarkable and rapid transforma- 
tion which the prostitute population is constantly undergoing. 
We then directed attention to venereal diseases, and gave a brief 
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outline of what is known concerning the origin and spread, 
throughout the civilised world, of the most formidable and de- 
structive of those diseases, viz, that which poisons and per- 
manently modifies the whole constitution of those who suffer 
from it, and which is now generally designated syphilis. 

In the course of this exposition we adduced evidence from 
various and authoritative sources proving the truth of the follow- 
ing propositions :— 

1. That when the syphilitic poison enters a human organism 
previously untainted by it, it produces morbid and profound 
changes in the blood itself. 

2. That the elemental changes effected by syphilis in the fluid 
life, out of which all the organs and products of the body are 
elaborated, induce a degenerative modification of the structure, 
and therefore of the function, of every organ of which the system 
is composed. 

3. That the degenerative changes or morbid effects wrought by 
syphilis are, in respect to both extent and duration, indefinite, 
and that neither by any medical regime, nor by any lapse of time, 
can a person, once constitutionally infected with the disease, be 
restored to the sanatory condition” he was in before he became 
infected. 

4, That a person who has suffered from syphilis becomes, zpso 
facto, peculiarly liable to attack by diseases of various kinds, and 
that the character of any ordinary disease from which he may 
suffer is generally so modified by the syphilitic influence, that the 
disease in question needs a special treatment having regard to 
that influence, and in a large proportion of cases is more difficult 
of cure than would be the same disease disassociated from the 
“syphilitic cachexia.” 

5. That in a considerable proportion of cases, diseases of special 
organs—of the lungs, the liver, the spleen, the kidneys, for ex- 
ample—which seem at first sight to have no causal connection 
with syphilis, are now known to be indubitable manifestations 
of it,and therefore, that the Registrar-General’s Reports of the 
number of deaths caused annually by syphilis fail to give the 
faintest idea of the real fatality of this widespread disease. 

6. That syphilis is hereditary, and by hereditary transmission 
is, in a modified form, diffused to an immense extent throughout 
society. 

7. That in an immense number of cases syphilis blights the 
child in the womb—premature birth of the foetus at various stages 
of development, almost always dead, and often putrid, being one 
of the characteristic results, and, in respect to women, one of the 
trustworthy diagnostic signs of the disease. 

8. That in many cases, so active and invincible is the poisonous 
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influence of hereditarily transmitted syphilis, that “it is no un- 
common thing for a woman to suffer five, six, even ten or more 
abortions and premature deliveries, and never to have a healthy 
child.” * 

9. That of the many syphilitic children born at the full term of 
gestation, and surviving it, a considerable number die within a 
few months after birth. 

10. That in the large number of cases of children tainted with 
syphilis in which the disease does not prove fatal, it operates as a 
widely-spreading and powerfully-degenerative influence. 

11. That a person who has once suffered from syphilis, and who 
has apparently been cured of the disease, is never secure against 
a fresh outbreak of it in some one or more of its “secondary” or 
“tertiary ” forms. 

12. That though a person who has been infected with syphilis 
may be cured of the disease so completely that it never manifests 
itself again at any subsequent period of his life, it may neverthe- 
less lurk in his system as a poison sufficiently potent to con- 
taminate his child while still in the womb, and through it its 
mother also. 

13. That the primary, secondary, tertiary, and hereditary forms 
of syphilis are each contagious ; and that infantile syphilis is espe- 
cially so, the disease in babies at the breast being very contagious 
indeed. 

Adverting to the diffusion of syphilis, we estimated the pros- 
titute population of the United Kingdom at about 46,000; we 
showed that the great majority of prostitutes abandon prostitu- 
tion after having practised it a short time; that, in fact, the pro- 
stitute population is being constantly and rapidly transformed, 
nearly the whole of it returning to ordinary life, and being re- 
placed within a period of about seven years, We also showed 
that, according to the most moderate estimate, not less than ten 
out of every hundred of these women are affected with syphilis ; 
and after alluding to the fact that many of the men who be- 
come infected by these women convey the disease to their own 
wives, we remarked, that “when the cumulative effects of this 
process, continued from year to year, are considered, the appall- 
ing extent to which society is being saturated by the syphilitic 
poison may at least be imagined,” 


Having depicted the nature, and, as far as practicable, the ex- 
tent, of the physical evils engendered by prostitution, we proceeded 
in a second article to review the methods of dealing with it 








* Evidence of Dr. Barnes, obstetric physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
in Report on the Extent of Venereal Diseases, p. 26. 
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adopted by different Governments at different times. We showed 
that these methods are mainly of three kinds—methods which we 
called respectively (1) the Policy of Indifference and Laisser- 
faire, (2) the Policy of Repression, and (3) the Policy of Recog- 
nition and Forcible Regulation. 

Of these three methods, the first-named has had, as we showed, 
and for reasons which we explained, an especially full and fair 
trial in Great Britain: its disastrous failure is conclusively exhi- 
bited in the picture we have presented of the effects of prostitu- 
tion on the health of the English people generally ; and having 
regard to the English army especially—because in it those effects 
are measurable, and are actually measured, with considerable 
accuracy—we may repeat here the authentic fact, that during a 
single year, namely, that of 1865, just before the first Contagious 
Diseases Act had come into any considerable operation, when the 
home army consisted of 73,000 men, and when there were 
68,600 admissions to hospital on account of diseases of all kinds, 
20,600 of these admissions were on account of venereal disease. 

The Policy of Repression and its effects we described at length, 
and then expressed our conclusion. concerning them as follows: 
“The foregoing review of the several forms of prostitution in 
Rome demonstrates beyond the possibility of dispute that the 
experiment of forcibly repressing or prohibiting prostitution, 
which was tried long and persistently by the Papal Govern- 
ment, is in every respect a complete failure, and thus attests, 
along with the like experiments [formerly] made in Spain, in Aus- 
tria, in Bavaria, in Paris, in Berlin, and Stockholm, the utter 
futility of applying the method of treatment hitherto applied, and 
seemingly dictated, by the principle of Christian purism, as a 
remedy for the social evil in question, and therefore as a means 
of preventing or of extirpating the diseases associated with and 
propagated by it.” 

The Policy of Recognition and Forcible Regulation, which is the 
one now mest generally practised in the large cities on the Continent 
of Europe, we described and discussed with especial care, and 
adduced a great amount of authentic evidence, chiefly statistical, 
proving, as we believe, that that policy has signally failed to 
achieve the object of its originators and promoters. 

In Paris the system in question has been worked on a larger 
scale, for a longer period of time, and by the agency of a police 
organisation especially complete, as well as untrammelled by the 
necessity of respecting those safeguards of personal freedom which 
Englishmen are supposed to maintain with peculiar obstinacy. 
For these reasons we considered, and still consider, that the results 
of the working of the system in Paris afford the most decisive and 
trustworthy evidence of its value, and hence we explained its pro- 
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cedure in considerable detail, and examined its achievements with 
especial care. We now present a résumé, as brief as possible, of 
our account of the character, operation, and hygienic effects of that 
system as exhibited in Paris. But while doing so, we shall also 
refer to certain facts mentioned in a pamphlet on Prostitution in 
Paris, and the full title of which is given at the head of the present 
article. The pamphlet was published immediately after the article 
of which we are about to give a summary, and contains replies to 
attacks which were made on the article itself. 


A department of the Prefecture of Police called Le Bureau des 
Meurs, and now presided over by M. Lecour, is occupied in 
administering the regulations concerning prostitution. This de- 
partment employs forty policemen and twenty medical men, and 
has under its control a dispensary adjoining the Prefecture of 
Police, and an establishment called La Maison de St. Lazare, 
which is at once a house of detention, a house of correction, and 
a hospital or infirmary for prostitutes. The forty policemen just 
mentioned are called special inspectors ; thirty-five of them are em- 
ployed in what is designated the service of repression, or the active 
service, and five are occupied within the dispensary itself. Of 
the twenty medical men, sixteen, called ¢ddulaires,* are paid 
officers of the department, and four, who are called suppléants, 
receive no remuneration. The chief of the dctulaires, styled 
physician-in-chief, is intrusted with the direction of the service 
and correspondence along with the chief of the department and 
the chief of the division, who represent the Prefect; and it is 
his duty to examine the clandestine prostitutes who have been 
arrested and taken to the depdt of the Prefecture of Police. Un- 
der him are two deputy physicians-in-chief. Next in rank to 
these are thirteen physician -inspectors, who are employed in 
examining the women who go to the dispensary and those living 
in the Maisons tolerées within the walls of Paris. The four 
médicins suppléants are called upon to enter on duty only in the 
absence of the titulaires.t Such is the machinery of the system. 
Now, let us see how it works. 

All prostitutes who become subject to the police and sanitary 
regulations, and who have attained the age of sixteen, are registered _ 





* These are designated physician-inspectors of the dispensary of public health. 
+ The total expense of the “Service des Mcours” within the jurisdiction of 
the Prefecture of Police is estimated to be as follows— 

Administrative Service, . . r 35,791 francs. 

Active Service, . ° . ; 66,080 
Dispensaire de Salubrité, . . ‘ 35,600 


137,471 francs, 


” 


” 
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at the Bureau des Meurs. Those living in houses of prostitution 
are subjected to medical inspection weekly ; those living in fur- 
nished lodgings are called upon to present themselves for medical 
inspection twice a month. Each of the latter is furnished with a 
card signed and dated by the surgeon each time he inspects her, 
and having on the back of it a copy of the rules to which she is 
required to conform. According to these rules, public women 
living in furnished lodgings must present themselves for medical 
inspection once at least every fifteen days; they must show their 
cards whenever requested by police officers and agents; they are 
forbidden to allure for the purposes of debauchery during day- 
light and certain hours mentioned; they must be simply and 
decently clad; ornamental dressing of the hair is forbidden ; 
they are forbidden to address men accompanied by women or 
children, to exhibit themselves at their windows, to take up a 
station on the foot-pavement, or to form or walk together in 
groups, to appear in the neighbourhood of churches and chapels or 
in certain other parts of the city specially indicated—the Champs 
Elysées, for example ; and they are especially forbidden to fre- 
quent public establishments or private houses where clandestine 
prostitution might be facilitated. ~ 

In so far as the prevention of the spread of venereal disease is 
concerned, the rule requiring each prostitute to present herself for 
medical examination at regular intervals is the all-important one : 
the extent to which it is complied with we shall see presently. 
The rest of these rules we can dismiss from consideration with 
only a few words of comment. It will be freely admitted by any 
one accustomed to pass frequently along the principal streets of 
Paris, that they are not obtrustvely paraded by public women, as 
the streets of London are; but having recognised this fact, we 
have recognised nearly the whole extent to which the rules in 
question are enforced: prostitutes do frequent in open day, as well 
as in the evening, the places which they are ordered to avoid ; they 
do so, however, in a manner rendering it difficult for the police to 
interfere with them. As Duchatelet says: “If they are forbidden 
to appear on a part of the Boulevards, or on any other frequented 
promenade, they are sure to be found there again the next day 
arm-in-arm with a marcheuse (a hired duenna), and making them- 
selves remarkable by their composed and modest exterior.” In 
fact, as we have already shown and abundantly proved, whenever 
there has been a struggle between the police and the prostitute 
population of Paris, the latter have always in the long-run been 
the victors. Imagine the police attempting only to enforce the 
order that these women shall be “simply clad,” that they shall 
avoid “ornamental dressing of the hair,” and that they shall not 
“frequent public enteriainments or private houses where clan- 
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destine prostitution might be facilitated”! Every one who knows 
anything of the matter knows quite well that the order is a dead 
letter, and that if a police agent were to announce to those whom 
it concerns that this order is about to be enforced, he would be 
answered by a smile, the sceptical or defiant significance of which 
could not be misunderstood. 

The registration of public women in Paris, which is the indis- 
pensable foundation of the whole system of surveillance and con- 
trol, is itself a failure, ‘“ Keeping within the limits of scrupulous 
moderation,” says M. Lecour, “‘ we may estimate the population of 
Paris prostitutes, which is being incessantly renewed, at 30,000 ;” 
and “it must be distinctly understood,” he adds, “ that these 
figures apply to the women who, on account of their habitual 
debauchery, are a danger to the public health, rather than to those 
clandestine prostitutes en circulation, and occupying themselves 
constantly in acts of allurement.” Now, notwithstanding the 
existence of this enormous crowd of prostitutes in Paris actually 
dangerous to the public health, and notwithstanding the fact that 
the general population of the city is increasing, so impotent is the 
system of enforced sanitary surveillance, that only about 4000 of 
these women can be got under control. Moreover, year by year the 
number under control has steadily lessened. During the five years 
from 1865 to 1870, both inclusive, the number on the register fell 
as follows : 4225, 4003, 3861, 3769, 3731, 3656. This last number 
represents less than an eighth part of the population of Paris 
prostitutes according to the authentic and scrupulously-moderate 
estimate of M. Lecour! But even the smaller number of women 
nominally on the register can only be kept there a short time: 
during the ten years from 1845 to 1854, the registered women 
disappeared at the rate of 745 a year, the total number on the 
register being maintained at its actual level partly by the recapture 
of a portion of those who had escaped, and partly by the registra- 
tion of other women for the first time. 

The ideal of every administrator of the system in question 
would only be completely realised if all prostitutes were registered, 
and at the same time compelled to reside in houses officially 
recognised as appropriated for the purposes of prostitution— 
“ maisons tolérées.” It is believed that, if such a scheme could 
be generally carried out, the amount of syphilis now prevalent 
would soon be very greatly reduced. Hence enthusiastic advocates 
and agents of enforced sanitary surveillance have been especially 
anxious to increase the number of mazsons tolérées, and the 
number of women inhabiting them. But, despite the utmost 
efforts in this direction, the reverse processes have long been 
going on: as we pointed out, during the period from 1845 to 
1867 the number of maisons tolérées in Paris and its suburbs 











was gradually reduced from 233 to 165, and during the period 
from 1857 to 1867 the number of girls living in macsons tolérées 
was reduced from 1976 to 1302! - 

We now proceed to answer the all-important question, What 
are the sanitary results of the system under review? During the 
five years extending from the beginning of 1865 to the end of 
1869, the proportion of registered prostitutes found affected with 
syphilis was as follows :— 








Ms Number of | Number | tatio per 1000 of 
Years. | Registered | found | | those found 

Prostitutes. | Syphilitic. Syphilitic. 
1865 | 4225 | 424 | 100355 
1666 | 4003 | 341 | 985161 
1867 | 3861 | 378 | 97-902 
1868 | 3769 | 423 112-231 
1869 | 3731 | 519 | 139-118 

| | | 











The amount of syphilis in the registered prostitutes of Paris 
denoted by these figures represents the minimum degree to which 
the disease among them was reduced during the years in question 
by the working of the machinery under the direction of the 
Bureau des Meurs. This minimum is, undoubtedly, a lower 
one than that presented by prostitutes of social grades corre- 
sponding to those of the registered prostitutes of Paris, but 
who are subject to no special surveillance and compulsory 
medical treatment; and if in the whole prostitute population 
of Paris the average amount of syphilis could by the agency 
of the Bureau des Maurs be reduced to that minimum, we 
should, from a sanitary point of view, be among the foremost to 
recognise its achievement. Unfortunately, however, the sanitary 
benefit conferred on that relatively small section of Paris pros- 
titutes who are subject to compulsory medical treatment can- 
not be extended to the whole, although the Bureau des Meurs, 
being a department of the Prefecture of Police, can command any 
amount of physical force deemed needful to cope with the evil in 
question. Unfortunately, also, the positive benefit, while compara~- 
tively small, which is effected is achieved at a cost so ruinous to 
both the health of the great mass of prostitutes who are not 
registered, and to the health of the men who resort to them, that 
we wonder the municipality of Paris itself has not already brought 
the operations of the Bureau des Meurs to a close. We proceed 
to recapitulate the evidence we presented proving what that 
cost is, 
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After stating the numerous and cogent reasons why women 
who practise prostitution resort to every possible expedient by 
which they may avoid being registered as common prostitutes, we 
said: “ Bearing in mind the variety and the cogency of the many 
motives impelling women to fight for and jealously to guard their 
freedom, and bearing also in mind the large array of historical 
facts we have passed in review proving that under every regime 
of governmental regulation concerning them they have always 
done so, we can feel no surprise in learning that they rather 
endure all the evils of syphilitic contamination, getting medical 
help of a questionable sort as they best may, than, by applying 
to the Paris hospitals for relief, reveal at once their actual con- 
dition and position.” In fact, the dread of becoming registered* 
operates on all women who practise prostitution, except that 
small minority of them who are so utterly depraved and hardened 
in vice as to be hopelessly irretrievable, as a contrivance expressly 
designed to foster the development and spread of syphilis under 
conditions shielding it effectually from observation and the pos- 
sibility of medical treatment. To expect any other result is, in 
fact, to expect that special causes, known by long experience to 
produce invariably special consequences, will miraculously cease 
to do so; but indeed no such miracle is observable. What the 
actual consequences of the operation of the Bureau des Meurs 
are, the following facts show :— 





* It is not long since a case occurred at Aldershot, in which the dread 
of registration and its consequences caused a woman to commit suicide in 
order to escape them ; and on May 24, 1876, the followifg narrative, which 
we have translated, was published in Ze Temps :—“ A suicide has happened 
at Dijon under circumstances thus recounted by the Progrés de la Céte 
d'Or: ‘Last Wednesday, a young girl, twenty years old, threw herself 
into the canal, and a note communicated to the local press ascribes the 
suicide to a great fright. These are the facts of the case : The young girl 
in question having been found during the twilight of the previous evening 
talking, while on a bench of a public promenade, with a young man of her 
own age, was conducted, along with him, in spite of their protestations, 
to the police-office by a sous-brigadier and another agent. The Commis- 
sioner on duty, finding nothing in the report of the sous-brigadier which 
justified this double arrest, ordered both the young man and the young 
woman to be immediately set at liberty. But before their departure, the 
sous-brigadier, instead of expressing his regret for his mistake, took the 
name and residence of the young gir], and had the impudence tosay, “ If the 
result of the inquiries is not satisfactory, she will be prosecuted.” Mad- 
dened by the idea of the dishonour with which she was threatened, the 
unfortunate girl, suddenly leaying her workshop the next morning, threw 
herself into the canal.’ The Progrés de la Céte d@Or adds that the sous- 
brigadier has, in compliance with the request of the Mayor, been dismissed 
from his post.” 
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| Number of Unregis-! Number found Ratio per 1000 of those 


—— Syphilitic. found Syphilitic. 


Years. 





1866 1988 432 217°304 
1867 2018 557 276-015 
1868 2077 651 313-433 
1869 1990 840 422-613 





| 
| | 

1865 | 2255 468 | 207:538 
| | 








It appears from this table that during the five years to which 
it refers the average number of clandestine prostitutes arrested 
each year was 2065; that the average number found syphilitic 
each year was 589, or 287°397 per 1000 ; and that the proportion of 
those found diseased increased steadily, and so rapidly that during 
the five years in question it actually doubled. Referring to the 
statement previously given of the proportion of registered prosti- 
tutes found syphilitic, the reader will observe that the year 1866 
was an exceptionally favourable one; but that, from that 
year, there was during the period under review a steady and con- 
siderable increase in the proportion of registered prostitutes 
found syphilitic, an increase in striking correspondence with 
that which occurred among clandestine prostitutes during the 
same period, 

It is of course to be expected that the amount of syphilis shown 
by the above-mentioned statistical facts to prevail among Paris 
prostitutes, and to be increasingly prevalent, will give evidence of 
its existence and baneful effects, not merely in the private practice 
of physicians, but in the special and general hospitals of Paris. 
Here is the evidence in the statistical language of the latter. The 
number of venereal patients treated in these institutions during 
1867 and 1868 respectively was as follows— 

1867 1868 


Infirmary of St. Lazare, : ; . 1357 1694 
Lourcine Hospital (women), . ? . 1030 1024 
Midi = (men), . : . 3226 3185 
Ordinary hospitals, . ‘ ; . 1403 1551 


7016 7454 
‘ - 1907 


Military hospitals, 


9361 


M. Lecour points out that a portion of the soldiers (435) treated 
for venereal diseases in 1868 at the military hospital of the che/- 
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liew of the department of the Seine-et-Oise ought to be placed to 
the account of Paris, and thus we reach a total of about 9500 
patients treated annually for venereal diseases of so grave a_ 
character as to render it necessary that each sufferer should be 
admitted into a hospital. 

“Without fearing to be taxed with exaggeration,” says M. 
Lecour, “we may consider this number as representing the fifth 
part of the total number of venereal patients in Paris who are 
treated at home by medical men, or who apply for relief to 
druggists and quacks. We thus reach the number 47,500, which, 
though formidable, is probably below the truth.” 

Having shown how large is the number of venereal patients 
treated in the various hospitals of Paris, we have only to add, that 
at the time we wrote the article of which we are giving a summary 
there were about 812 beds especially set apart for the reception of 
venereal patients, and that about 200 of the beds in the ordinary 
Paris hospitals are also constantly occupied by patients of the 
same class. Moreover, it must be borne in mind that even this 
large number does not include the beds in the military hospitals 
occupied by venereal patients who belong to the Paris garrison, 
and for whose treatment probably about 250 beds are in constant 
requisition. 

Let us now sum up the facts just described. It appears, then, 
that notwithstanding the elaborate, costly, and—in respect to the 
women concerned—tyrannical machinery of police and sanitary 
surveillance in question, machinery which is worked by ample 
power, and under circumstances, as well as in presence of a public 
opinion, facilitating its action, the attempt to enforce the registra- 
tion of the public women of Paris results, in so far as seven-eighths 
of them are concerned, in signal failure; that year by year even 
the small number of those who are on the register steadily lessens ; 
that the number of maisons tolérées in Paris and its suburbs 
is steadily lessening; that the number of those women who are 
subject to the most complete inspection, viz., the inmates of those 
houses, is steadily lessening; that the proportion of registered 
prostitutes found infected with syphilis is steadily increasing ; that 
the futile attempt to compel prostitutes generally to submit to 
registration constrains at least seven-eighths of them to practise 
their profession secretly, and thus discourages those who become 
infected with syphilis from seeking prompt medical relief; that, 
therefore, of those clandestine prostitutes who are arrested and 
examined, the proportion found syphilitic is enormous, has rapidly 
increased, has, in fact, doubled in five years, and in 1869 had risen 
to 422°613 per 1000 (!); that in 1868 the civil hospitals of Paris 
received for treatment 7454 venereal patients, or 438 more than 
during the previous year; that these, added to the soldiers of the 
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Paris garrison also treated in hospital for venereal diseases, makes 
a total of at least 9500, for whose treatment about 1250 hospital 
beds are in continuous requisition ; and, finally, that the person 
best qualified to form a trustworthy opinion on the subject con- 
siders that the 9500 patients in question represent only a fifth part 
of the total number of persons in Paris who each year apply for 
medical relief in consequence of suffering from the diseases in ques- 
tion. At least 47,500 victims of venereal disease in Paris each 
year constitute the actual result of, and the instructive practical 
comment on, the working of the Bureau des Meurs ! 

In order that our readers may be fully assured that the facts 
referred to in the foregoing summary are accepted by M. Lecour 
himself as evidences that the system of which he is the chief ad- 
ministrator is incapable of coping with the evil in question, and 
that he himself is appalled by the enormous magnitude it has 
assumed, and by its still continuous increase, we quote his own 
résumé of the facts presented by himself in 1870. He says— 


‘Each category of these figures has undergone a considerable change 
of either decrease or increase, a change the significance of which is 
indubitable (absolwe), and which, for a period of fifteen years, denotes 
the following results— , 

“1. Diminution of entries on the prostitution register; in 1855 they 


rose to 611, in 1869 they amounted to only 370. 

“2. Diminution of the number of mazsons de tolérance; in 1855 
there were 204, in 1869 there were only 152. 

“3. Diminution of the number of girls in these houses ; from 1855 
to 1860 the average number was 1935, in 1869 the number had fallen 
to 1206. 

“4, Increase of the number of girls living in private lodgings 
(tsolées) ; there were 2429 in 1855, but in 1869 there were 2525. 

“5, Considerable increase of the number of clandestine prostitutes 
(insoumises) ; this point cannot be contested. 

“6. Confirmation of the fact that a large proportion of the clandes- 
tine prostitutes are suffering from syphilis or other contagious affec- 
tions ; the sanitary statistics prove that of these prostitutes 1 in 2°36 
is syphilitic. 

“ All these results are inter-dependent or bound up with each other 
(solidaires). They demonstrate that prostitution augments, and that 
wt becomes more dangerous to the public health. 

“* Are the efforts of the police in this matter relaxed? No, but the 
performance of their duties has become more difficult. All the details 
which I have given prove that the police have vigorously organised 
their means of supervision, of sanitary control, and of repression : in 
1855 the number of arrests of clandestine prostitutes was only 1323, 
but in 1869 the number was 1999.” 
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After adducing further evidence of the resolute activity of the 
police, M. Lecour continues— 


“These figures are conclusive. It remains then established that the 
administration has redoubled its activity, that it has multiplied its 
acts of repression in respect to prostitutes, and that it has in fact suc- 
ceeded in maintaining in satisfactory conditions the sanitary state of 
registered prostitutes, 

“ But, on the other hand, we see a continuous diminution of the 
number of these registered prostitutes, the total number of whom in 
1855 was 4257, whereas in 1869 it had fallen to 3731, and on Janu- 
ary 1, 1870, was only 3656. 

“This fact is the more important because it corresponds to a notable 
augmentation of clandestine prostitution. 

‘Here is a social evil which must be thoroughly recognised, and 
which no measures resorted to by the police can alone suffice to 
destroy. 

‘‘The world of prostitution—both establishments and personal—is 
undergoing a transformation. The number of maisons de tolérance 
lessens ; it will always go on lessening. As speculative enterprises 
these houses offer scarcely any advantages now, and they would dis- 
appear if they were not resorted to by travellers, soldiers, and work- 
men, It would be a grave error to suppose that on behalf of public 
morality this fact constitutes a reason for rejoicing, for it is due only 
to a simple change of form. Nowadays men search for adventure at 
the great risk of their health, and in many cases of their tranquillity. 
It is a question of vanity and luxury on an immoral, unwholesome 
ground. Instead of the transient contact which, in the maison tolérée 
or in the apartment of the fille isolée, is only a kind of material con- 
tamination, the danger of which the administration strives to reduce, 
a chance meeting is preferred, where it is imagined possible to play 
a better vé/e at a slight expense ; and thus men throw themselves into 
the arms, always stretched out, of clandestine prostitution, which 
diffuses the syphilitic poison. 

“The mazsons de tolérance vanish, but it is only to reappear in 
forms which augment the risks to health without being less scandalous 
at the same time. If the police, always on the watch, opposed no 
obstacle, we should see these places of debauchery reappear and 
multiply in the guise of perfumery, drapery, or glove businesses, 
as they formerly abounded. Nothing can be more dangerous, from 
every point of view, than these prostitution establishments in disguise. 
They induce a moral decline which, without their special facility, 
would not occur, and they constitute real snares for young girls who, 
as work-girls or otherwise, seek employ, and who soon prostitute them- 
selves without their families being aware of it. 

“In the actual state of things voluntary registration becomes more 
rare, and, which is serious, an opinionated resistance to it which'was not 
seen formerly ts being produced. Girls dismissed from the maisons 
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tolérées when these are closed, or who leave these houses voluntarily, 
precipitate themselves into the category of filles isolées, who, in their turn, 
resort to every possible expedient in order to withdraw themselves from 
the action of the police, and to swell the crowd of clandestine prostitutes 
(tnsoumises). 

“T have already spoken of the latter. I have adverted to their 
number always increasing, to their audacity, and to the danger attend- 
ing them. Jt ts in this continual augmentation that the administration 
concerned with the police and the medical supervision of prostitutes finds 
the difficulties of the present situation.” * 


It thus appears that while, according to the high authority of 
M. Le Fort, Paris has become “the brothel of Europe,” it has 
become at the same time (according to M. Lecour, than whose 
authority none can be higher) an extremely dangerous one too. 

Referring to Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Brest, Nantes, Stras- 
bourg, Berlin, Hamburg, Rotterdam, The Hague, Brussels, and 
Naples, we showed that the statistics of each of those places, 
where also systems of surveillance framed, substantially, on the 
Paris model are energetically applied, prove conclusively that those 
systems, essentially similar to each other in principle and in prac- 
tice, produce results presenting a striking likeness to those which 
we have described as consequences of the regime administered in 
Paris by the Bureau des Meeurs, 

Finally, we stated that when, in 1866, the number present of 
the French army of the interior was 229,761, the number of 
admissions of French soldiers to hospital on account of venereal 
disease was 26,082, which is at the rate of 113-5 per 1000, in spite 
of the fact that at the same time the “ Police Médicale” was in 
full force in France. 


Since the publication in 1872 of the second edition of M. Lecour’s 
work entitled “La Prostitution a Paris et 4 Londres, 1789-1871,” 
attention has been increasingly directed to the fact, now thoroughly 
established, that the operations of the Paris Bureau des Meurs have 
resulted in deplorable failure. The opinion of most Frenchmen 
who consider the subject is that the system for the working of 
which the Bureau was established is essentially a sound one, 
and that its failure is due to the fact that it has not been 
administered with adequate rigour or on a sufficiently extensive 
scale. Dr. Jeannel, in his work “De la Prostitution dans les 
Grandes Villes,” published in 1874, is a distinguished exponent of 





* “La Prostitution 4 Paris et & Londres, 1789-1871.” Par C, J. Lecour, 
Deuxiéme édition, Paris: 1872. Pp. 253-257. 
+ Medical Times and Gazette, January 8, 1870. 
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this opinion. He asserts that the increase in the number of un- 
registered prostitutes in Paris is simply due to the enfeeblement of 
public authority and the relaxation of repressive vigour, which per- 
mit clandestine prostitution to feel itself protected by the police. 
M. Lecour indignantly rebuts this charge, and maintains that, 
within the domain of surveillance and repression of prostitution, 
the Prefecture of Police has evinced ample activity and energy. 
Whether the criticisms freely pronounced from time to time on 
the administration of the Bureau des Mawrs has in any degree 
stimulated its operations, we are unable to say, but certainly it has 
manifested a considerable increase of repressive vigour during the 
last four years. In the history we have already given of the 
operations of the Bureau, and of the sanitary condition of the 
prostitute population of Paris, we have restricted our view to the 
five years ending with 1869; and we now proceed to supplement 
that information by giving a similar history referring to the five 
years ending with 1875. An important part of that history is 
concisely summarised in the table on the opposite page, which 
we have constructed from data most obligingly supplied to us by 
M. Lecour. 

The increase in the activity of the Bureau des Mours during 
the five years referred to in this table, is strikingly shown by it in 
several respects. The number of arrests of registered women for 
infringements of the regulations, and of unregistered women for 
practising prostitution clandestinely, has increased enormously. 
During the five years ending with 1869 the average yearly num- 
ber of arrests of registered prostitutes was 4451, but during the 
five years ending with 1875 the average yearly number of arrests 
was 8310, and in 1874 and 1875 the number of arrests was 10,454 
and 11,363 respectively! It thus appears that even during the 
first of these periods the average annual number of arrests exceeded 
the average number on the register each year, and that during the 
second of these periods the average annual number of arrests was 
actually more than double the average number of prostitutes on 
the register each year. 

Again, the average number of clandestine prostitutes arrested 
yearly during the first of the two periods in question was 2067, 
whereas during the second period the corresponding number had 
risen to 3305, and during 1875 -.the total number of arrests of 
registered and of unregistered prostitutes amounted to the enormous 
number of 14,515! 

These facts, recorded in the table just given, constitute a strik- 
ing proof that the struggle which has long been carried on 
between the Bureau des Meurs and Paris prostitutes has at 
length become a struggle @ Voutrance, and that even the im- 
mense effort made by the Bureau during the last five years has 
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resulted in a defeat as signal as that which, as we have shown, 
distinguished the period of five years ending with 1869. Not- 
withstanding the vast number of arrests during the second of 
these periods, the average annual number of prostitutes on the 
register was actually 363 less than it was during the first of these 
periods. During the first period it was 4451, but during the 
second it was 4088. The average annual number of brothels, as 
well as the number of prostitutes living in them, which the Pre- 
fecture and all French would-be reformers are anxious to increase, 
was during the first period 162, but during the second period it 
had fallen to 135. During the period from 1855 to 1869, the 
number of prostitutes living in brothels fell from 1852 to 1206, 
but the average annual number living in brothels during the last 
five years was only 1026. On the other hand, the proportion of 
registered prostitutes living in private lodgings has considerably 
increased ; and as such women are regarded, and justly so, as 
being in a state of transition towards seclusion from the police and 
the practice of their profession secretly, an increase of this class at 
the expense of the class living in brothels is, pro tanto, a victory 
over the Bureau des Meurs. 

We now proceed to examine the sanitary results exhibited by , 
the foregoing table. We have already stated that during the 
period ending with 1869, the average number of arrests of 
clandestine prostitutes yearly was 2067, and that during the period 
referred to in the table the average number of arrests yearly had 
risen to 3305. Now it is evident that the greater the number of 
clandestine prostitutes arrested within a given time, the higher 
will be their average social grade and condition, and the less, 
therefore, the proportionate amount of venereal diseases with which 
they are infected. The truth of this view is strongly confirmed by 
the experience of the Bureau des Meurs, denoted by the statistics 
under consideration: during the period when, on an average, 
there were 2067 arrests of clandestine prostitutes yearly, they 
were found to be affected with syphilis in the ratio of 287380 
per 1000, but during the period when the average number of arrests 
had risen to 3305, the ratio _per 1000 of those found infected with 
syphilis fell to 149°425, 

The registered prostitutes are found, on the other hand, to be 
affected with syphilis to a degree proving that in them the disease 
has become much more prevalent during the last than it was 
during the previous five years, This result is in striking accord 
with certain views on this subject expressed in a subsequent part 
of this paper. As we have already stated, the average annual num- 
ber of prostitutes on the register during the five years ending with 
1875 was only 363 less than the corresponding number during the 
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five years ending with 1869 ; but whereas during the first period the 
average ratio per 1000 of those found syphilitic was 106°953, during 
the second period the average ratio per 1000 had reached 179°271. 
Moreover, the reader will perceive, by glancing at the table, 
that though the number of registered prostitutes living in private 
lodgings is equal to about three-fourths of all who are registered, 
only about four-ninths of all registered prostitutes found syphilitic 
belong to that class ; so that in fact those prostitutes of the class 
to which all or nearly all Continental advocates of the system of 
compulsory medication would fain reduce all prostitutes, viz., the 
class resident in brothels, are precisely those whom experience 
proves to be most dangerously syphilitic, and among whom the 
proportion found syphilitic is rapidly increasing! During the 
five years just past, about two-fifths, 40 per cent., or to speak 
quite accurately, 402 per 1000, of these women were found to be 
diseased. We beg our readers to bear in mind that these are the 
women on whom the Bureau des Meurs bestows its most especial 
care, who are medically introspected every week, who are sent to 
hospital immediately they are found diseased, and who, in fact, 
most nearly realise the ideal formed by French hygienists of what 
the general mode of life, police management, and medical treat- 
ment of prostitutes ought to be! 

In concluding our analysis of the table under review, we must 
observe that the amount of blenorrhagia, and of other contagious 
but non-syphilitic diseases, from which both registered and clan- 
destine prostitutes were found to be suffering, was, according to 
the statistical returns, so much greater during the period to which 
the table refers than it was during the five years ending with 
1869, that we are at a loss to account wholly for the greatness of 
the difference. During the five years last mentioned the average 
proportion of registered prostitutes affected with the diseases in 
question was 43°392 per 1000, and the average proportion of 
clandestine prostitutes thus affected was 82°616 per 1000; but 
during the five years ending with 1875, the proportion of both 
registered and clandestine prostitutes affected in the same manner 
had increased to an extraordinary extent,—the former to 195°421, 
and the latter to 193968 per 1000. The prevalence of these 
maladies is wonderfully different in different years: for example, 
during the five years ending with 1864, the average proportion of 
registered prostitutes found affected with them was 55 per 1000, 
and during the two years 1855-56 it was 90 per 1000, Perhaps, 
also, owing to the increasing critical watchfulness of French 
hygienists over the administration of the Bureau des Meeurs, 
during the period of five years ending with 1875, the medical 
examinations, as well as the operations of the police, were more 
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thorough and searching than they were during the previous 
period. 

The following summary comparison of the two periods of five 
years, the one ending with 1869 and the other ending with 1875, 
shows conclusively that, though the efforts of the Bureau des 
Meeurs have during the last five years been unprecedentedly great, 
venereal disease, and notably the most baneful form of it—viz., 
syphilis—has become increasingly prevalent. 
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We have already stated, that whereas the number of prostitutes 
treated for venereal diseases in the infirmary of St. Lazare in 
1867 was 1357, the number rose in 1868 to 1694; and the 
evidence presented above respecting the amount of syphilis and 
other forms of venereal disease prevailing among Paris prostitutes 
during the last five years justifies the conclusion that the number 
of patients treated in that infirmary has increased still further 
during the period in question. M. Lecour has kindly undertaken 
to sapply us with precise statistical information on this point, 
but unfortunately it could not be prepared in time to be published 
in this article. 

The amount of venereal disease affecting that part of the Paris 
population which is recipient of medical charity not only continues 
very great, but, as by the foregoing evidence our readers are pre- 
= to expect, is increasing. This is shown by the following 
table :— 
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NUMBER of VENEREAL AFFECTIONS treated from January Ist, 
1869, to December 31st, 1875, in the establishments under 
the General Administration of Public Assistance in Paris.* 





ti kag : 


YEARS, 
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It will be observed that the period comprised by this table ex- 
tends over nine years. Now, if this period be divided into two, 
of four years and a half each, it will be found that 27,948 patients 
were treated during the first, and 29,348 during the second of 
these periods. 

We have not informed ourselves what is the average annual 
number of venereal patients treated during the last five years in 
the different military hospitals appropriated for the reception of 
soldiers belonging to the special corps garrisoning Paris and Ver- 
sailles ; but we are enabled to state that of the effective strength 
of those corps, 109 per 1000 are affected with venereal diseases ; 
and, of course, the proportion thus affected per 1000 of men pre- 
sent is greater. Now if we compare this ratio with the average 
ratio of venereal disease in the whole French army, even inclu- 
sive of that part of it which is in Algeria (and in which vene- 
real disease prevails to the extent of about 198 per 1000), we 
find that it is 6 per 1000 higher than is that ratio. The follow- 





* We beg to tender our cordial thanks to the Chief of the Statistical 
Department of the Administration for his great kindness in causing the 
returns for the last seven years referred to in this table to be prepared, at 
the cost of great labour, expressly for our use, 
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ing table, which shows the amount of venereal diseases in the 
French army as a whole, justifies the conclusion that their preva- 
lence in Paris, where the compulsory medication of prostitutes is 
rigorously enforced, is exceptionably great :— 





Number of Number of | Proportion per 1000 Proportion of | Proportion per 1000 
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Considering the significance of the several groups of facts we 
have now presented, we can feel no surprise in observing that M. 
Lecour, who takes a comprehensive and dispassionate view of 
them, and whose intimate acquaintance with them exceeds that of 
any other of his countrymen, expresses himself concerning them 


as follows :— 

‘‘Whence comes this recrudescence of public debauchery and of 
the venereal contagion? To what is it attributable? How can it 
be effectually repressed or remedied? In spite of political preoccu- 
pations these questions press themselves on public attention, In the 
present state of things everything written concerning prostitution 
derives from existing circumstances an exceptional importance. 
The time has come when the question must be seriously examined, 
when sagacious observations and ‘sound criticism may prove useful, 
when it will not suffice to judge hastily and with summary severity 
of administrative action, and when it is necessary to take into account 
—however inconvenient doing so may prove to the mere theorist in 
his study—the exigencies of fact and stern necessities of practice. ... 
In presence of these statistics, proving so conclusively the pro- 
gressive and considerable augmentation of clandestine prostitution, I 
persist in the opinion which I expressed in 1876. I said then, and 
I say again now: This state of things reveals the existence of a 
social malady which no mere police measures are able to cope with 
and destroy.” 

In fact, M. Lecour evidently despairs of the present, and places 
his hope only in the future. Here is the concluding sentence of 
his instructive and important brochure, written in 1874 :— 


“We must cherish the hope that the rising generation will be 
better protected by religious education, by the law, by instruction, 
and by domestic solicitude and authority, from the seductions which 
present themselves everywhere—in the street, in the workshop, in 
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the drawing-room, in books, and at the theatre, and which still inten- 
sify their manifestations in every form of that luxury of show and 
tinsel which characterises our age, and which the mourning over our 
national trials has not made us abandon.” 


The English Contagious Diseases Acts are, in respect to their 
object, principle, and working, essentially similar to the system of 
police and sanitary control of prostitutes which is now in force in 
Paris, and which, with various modifications in detail, is applied 
in almost every large centre of population on the Continent. The 
cardinal principle of those Acts, and of the system in operation in 
Continental cities, is compulsory registration as common prosti- 
tutes of women proved to be practising prostitution, enforced 
surgical, including instrumental, examination of them at regular 
intervals, and compulsory detention in hospital of such of them as 
are found diseased. 

In April 1870 we laid before our readers a complete analysis 
of those Acts, and expressed the opinion that the official statistical 
records of experience of the compulsory system as administered in 
various cities on the Continent supplies trustworthy data by 
means of which it is possible to predict what ultimately will be 
the social and sanitary effects of the Contagious Diseases Acts now 
operative in the United Kingdom. And, accordingly, by means 
of the argument from analogy, we demonstrated that though the 
effect of their direct action may be a diminution of venereal diseases 
in the women immediately subject to the Acts, they will indirectly 
produce an increase of those diseases in the community as a whole ; 
that simultaneously its moral tone and social life will become 
greatly deteriorated ; and that even the diminution of the amount 
of venereal disease in the army which took place at certain 
stations already subjected to the Acts when we wrote in 1869-70, 
and which was alleged to have been effected by their agency, was 
in reality due, either wholly or mainly, to pre-existing influences. 
Attention was especially directed to this fact in a letter, signed 
“Justina,” published in the Pall Mall Gazette, March 3, 1870. 
The evidence adduced in that letter was, in respect to the question 
at issue, so strikingly confirmatory of our argument, that we gladly 
availed ourselves of it. At that time official statistics were 
obtainable respecting the working of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts at only five stations, Referring to the indications of these 
statistics, Justina observed— 

“The average ratio per 1000 of admissions [of soldiers] to hospital 
at all the [five] stations was reduced to 266:20, or 24:60 per 1000 less 
than in 1866, and 28 per 1000 less than the average ratio per 1000 of 
admissions during the two years of 1865-66, before the Act was in 
force. In other words, about one-eleventh part of the total amount of 
disease previously existing seems to have been subdued by the opera- 
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tion of the Contagious Diseases Act. We say seems to have been sub- 
dued ; for the fact is, venereal diseases were actually lessening at the 
stations in question before the Act came into force. The average 
ratio per 1000 of admissions into hospital during each year from 1860 
to 1865 inclusive is as follows :— 

Years, 1860 1861 1862 1863 1864 1865 

Ratio, 420°20 40860 361-40 363-40 269 297-40 

“Tt will be observed that in 1862 the ratio per 1000 of admissions 

to hospital was 37°20 less than it was in 1861, and that this diminution 
is 13 per 1000 greater than was the diminution in 1868 under the 
operation of the Contagious Diseases Act as compared with the ratio 
per 1000 of admissions in 1866, the year before the first compulsory 
Act came into force. It is thus evident that the statistics relied upon 
by the advocates of the Contagious Diseases Act are worthless as an 
argument in its favour, and that had the diminution in 1868 been even 
greater than it is, experience would justify the ascription of it to 
causes quite independent of the operation of that Act.” 


The point of view from which Justina considered the subject, 
and the opinion she expressed in the passage just quoted, seemed 
to us in 1870, and seems to us still, strictly correct. Therefore, 
in the examination we are now about to enter on of the sanitary 
effects said to have been produced in the British army by the 
Contagious Diseases Acts since they have been applied to all the 
stations now subject to them, we shall adopt the method she made 
use of. But before testing the value of the Acts in so far as the 
army is concerned by that method, let us see what in the opinion 
of their advocates is the amount of benefit which the Acts have 
conferred, ° 

On the occasion of the last debate in the House of Commons on 
the Contagious Diseases Acts, the Government, represented by Mr. 
Hardy, endeavoured to justify itself in opposing the motion for the 
repeal of the Acts by presenting a comparative statement of the 
ratios of admission of soldiers to hospital on account of venereal 
diseases at two groups of stations—the one group comprising the 
fourteen stations under the Acts, and the other group comprising 
fourteen stations not under the Acts. The two groups contain all 
the stations in the United Kingdom at which the force is 500 men 
and upwards. Moreover, the War Office has supplied detailed 
information of the ratios of admissions to hospital of soldiers on 
account of venereal disease at each separate station under the Acts 
and each separate station not under the Acts. These statements 
comprise separate statistical reports concerning the prevalence of 
two distinct classes of the diseases in question—designated respec- 
tively “primary venereal sore” and “gonorrhea.” We shall 
advert to the former first. 

According to the comparative statement just referred to, the 
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average annual ratio of admissions to hospital on account of pri- 
mary venereal sores has been considerably less at the stations 
under the Acts than at the stations not under the Acts. As is 
well known, the Act of 1864 was a merely tentative Act: it 
lacked that element of compulsion possessed by the Act of 1866, 
and its influence for either good or evil was slight. But what- 
ever its influence might have been, if it had been extensively 
applied, the main fact which concerns us here is that that Act 
was applied to only three out of the fourteen stations in 1865, 
and that the Act ef 1866, which superseded it, was applied to 
only four stations in that year, and only to them in the latter 
quarter of it,—viz., to two of them in October, and to the other 
two in November. Moreover, the Act of 1866 was in operation 
at only five stations in 1867, at only eight stations in 1868; and, 
together with the supplementary Act of 1869, it only came into 
operation at all the fourteen stations in 1870. Therefore if we 
desire to arrange into groups the years to which the last published 
Government statistics refer in such manner as to afford us the 
most accurate information they can yield (so long as we confine 
ourselves to considering the ratio of admissions at the fourteen 
stations as a whole), we ought to class the ratios into three groups, 
as follows :— 

1st Group.—Comprising the years from 1860 to 1868, both in- 
clusive, before any Contagious Diseases Act can be fairly said to 
have been in operation, and during which the average ratio of ad- 
missions to hospital on account of primary venereal sores was 
113°7. 

2d Group.—Comprising the years from 1867 to 1870, both 
inclusive, in the course of which the Acts were applied to a con- 
siderable proportion of the fourteen stations, and during which 
the average ratio of admissions to hospital was 73°5. 

3d Group.—Comprising the years from 1871 to 1873, both 
inclusive, during which the Acts were operative at all the fourteen 
stations—the average ratio of admissions to hospital meanwhile 
being 52. 

Now the average ratio of admissions to hospital at the fourteen 
stations never under the Acts during each of the three periods 
just mentioned was, respectively, 107°4, 114-7, and 106. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that though during the first period after the Acts 
came into operation the average annual ratio of admission was 6'3 
greater at the stations under the Acts than it was at the stations 
not under the Acts, during the second period that ratio was 41:2, 
and during the third period 54, less at the stations under the Acts 
than it was at the stations not under the Acts. 

It certainly cannot be denied that the results of this comparison 
appear strongly in favour of the operation of the Acts, so far, at 

[Vol. CVI. No, CCIX.]—New Seruzs, Vol. L. No. I. L 
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least, as primary venereal sores are concerned, But the question 
arises, Are these two sets of stations—fourteen in each—fairly 
comparable with each other The Director-General, whose name 
is affixed to the Parliamentary return which we have made use of, 
thinks they are; but we think that a careful examination of the 
facts in question does not justify this opinion. The general 
character of the group of stations not under the Acts differs con- 
siderably from that of the groups subject to the Acts : the former 
comprises several great centres of population, viz., Preston, Shef- 
field, Manchester, Edinburgh, Belfast, Dublin, and the great 
Metropolis itself, with its four millions of inhabitants ; whereas 
several stations under the Acts are little more than large military 
camps—Aldershot, Shorucliffe, and the Curragh, for example—and 
most of the others are comparatively small quiet towns, such as 
Winchester, Canterbury, Colchester, Maidstone, and Dover, in 
which the conditions and surroundings differ greatly from those 
of the chief stations not under the Acts. Indeed, as remarked 
by Dr. Nevins, “ Previously to the passing of the Acts the stations 
of one set differed so widely in their character from those of the 
other in matters relating to health, that in the Army Medical 

Reports before the Acts were passed Dr. Balfour placed London 
and Windsor and Dublin in so many separate columns for the 
general health returns, because they could not be classed together, 
or associated with any other set of stations. He also classed Shef- 
field and other towns as ‘large manufacturing towns,’ having their 
special features, while some towns were classed as ‘arsenals,’ others 
as ‘ dockyards,’ others again as ‘ camps,’ and so on, showing clearly 
that before the Acts were thought of there were such differences 
amongst these several sets of towns as to prevent their being asso- 
ciated as resembling each other.” In fact, the more the subject is 
studied from this point of view, the more clearly does it appear 
that not only does the hygienic character of the one group of sta- 
tions differ widely from that of the other, but that each separate 
station possesses peculiar hygienic features ; so that comparing even 
only one station with another, and noting the difference between 
the two in respect to the ratio of admissions to hospital for vene- 
real diseases, we could not ascribe that difference with any justi- 
fiable confidence to any special and exclusive cause until all the 
peculiar influences, sanitary and insanitary, of each of the two 
places had become thoroughly known to us. 

From 1860 to 1865, at the stations never under the Acts, there 
was a fall in the ratio of admissions to hospital for primary 
venereal sores from 134 to 101, or 24 per cent. ; and during the 
same period, at the stations which were afterwards subjected to 
the Acts, there was a fall in the ratio of admissions on account 
of the same disorder from 146 to 95, or 35 per cent. These facts, 
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together with the considerations adduced in the preceding para- 
graphs, show conclusively, as it seems to us, that the only method 
by which we can arrive at a just appreciation of the hygienic 
effects of the Contagious Diseases Acts consists in comparing the 
separate ratios of admissions to hospitals at each protected station 
during a certain time since the Acts have been in force there, 
with the like ratios at each of the same stations during an equal 
length of time before the Acts were applied, This has been done 
in the following table :— 


Ratio or ApMissions To HosPITAL FOR PRIMARY VENEREAL SORES. 
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It is manifest from this table that the ratio of admissions 
for primary venereal sores was steadily lessening at the stations 
in question before the Act of 1866 came into force, The ques- 
tion needing to be answered therefore is—Are the Acts to be 
credited with the diminution in the ratio of admissions to hospital 
which has taken place since those Acts were applied, or is that 
diminution due to causes wholly or partly independent of their 
influence? Now if at any given station under the Acts the 
reduction in the ratio of admissions during a certain length of 
time before their application was as large as it was during an 
equal length of time after their application, the ascription of the 
reduction during the latter period to the influence of the Acts 
would scarcely be a logical procedure. Requesting our readers 
to bear this consideration in mind, we invite their attention to the 
facts revealed by the table given above. 

At the end of 1872 there were five stations to which the Acts 
had been applied about six years, viz., Chatham and Sheerness, 
Aldershot, Portsmouth, Devonport and Plymouth, and Woolwich. 
Now at three out of these five stations the ratio of admissions to 
hospital fell to a much greater extent during the six years before 
the Acts were applied than it did during the six years after their 
application, and the average fall at all the five stations during 
the six years before the Acts were applied was 2°8 per cent. 
greater than it was during the six years after their application. 

Again, the record of the admissions at two out of the fourteen 
stations—viz., Cork and Shorncliffe—which up to the end of 1872 
had been under the Acts five years, presents results of a still less 
favourable character. At each of these stations the fall during 
the five years before the Acts were applied was considerably 
greater than it was during the five years afterwards; and the 
average fall at the two was 34 per cent. in the first period, and 
only 17 per cent. in the second. At Canterbury the fall was 61 
per cent. during the first period, and only 4 per cent. during the 
second. At Maidstone and Dover there was also a fall during 
the first period, but not so great as the fall during the second. 
At these three stations, which up to the end of the year 1872 had 
been under the Acts three years, the average fall—26°6 during 
the three years before the Acts were applied—was only 6°7 less 
than during the corresponding period afterwards, 

At Colchester, which had been under the Acts four years at the 
end of 1872, there was, on the other hand, a rise during the four 
years before the Acts were applied there of 35 per cent., and 
during the four years after their application there was a fall of 
69 per cent. 

At Winchester, which had been under the Acts three years up 
to December 1872, there was a rise of 54 per cent. during the three 
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years before, and a fall of 43 per cent. during the three years 
after their application. 

At the Curragh, too, which had also been under the Acts three 
years up to the end of 1872, there was a rise of 12 per cent. 
during the three years before, and a fall of 43 per cent. during the 
three years after, they were applied. 

The foregoing table comprises all the stations under the Acts 
except that of Windsor. Until 1867 Windsor and London were 
regarded statistically as forming only one station ; there is there- 
fore no evidence to show what was the rise or fall in the ratios of 
admissions to hospital at Windsor alone before the Acts were put 
into force there, April 1, 1868, and hence a comparison of the 
ratio during the period since the Acts were applied at Windsor, 
with the ratio during a period of equal length before their appli- 
cation there, is impossible. During the year before they were put 
into force the ratio of admissions for primary venereal sores was 
58. In 1868 it rose to 136, and in the four following years, 
1872 inclusive, it was respectively 93, 67, 78, 96. 

At six stations, viz., at Devonport and Plymouth, Woolwich, Cork, 
Shornceliffe, and Canterbury, the fall in the ratio was considerably 
greater before the Acts were applied than it was afterwards, and 
as at Windsor there has been a rise since their application, there 
are, it appears, seven stations, or exactly half of all those under the 
Acts, in which the operation of those Acts, instead of having been 
beneficial, has been followed by a larger amount of venereal 
disease, in the form of primary venereal sores, than before the 
Acts were applied. Indeed, so great was the fall in the ratios at 
the six stations just mentioned, exclusive of Windsor, before the 
Acts were applied, that if the percentage of fall in the ratios 
before the application of the Acts at the éen stations first named 
in the table be added together, the total being divided by ten in 
order to determine the average, that average is found to be 34:5; 
whereas the average percentage of fall in the ratios at the same 
stations after the Acts were applied was 31°7, or 2°8 less than it 
had been before the Acts came into operation. And at Windsor, 
as we have seen, there has been a rise in the ratio since the Acts 
were applied there; so that, in fact, the average results at eleven 
stations out of the whole fourteen under the Acts show a larger 
amount of disease of the kind in question at those stations since 
the Acts became operative there than existed previously. There 
are three stations—viz., Colchester, Winchester, and the Curragh 
—which are distinguished from all those previously mentioned by 
the fact that, whereas at all those there was a fall in the ratio 
of admissions to hospital before the Acts were applied to them, at 
the three in question there was a rise in that ratio before they 
were subject to the Acts—a rise which, for the three stations, 
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averaged 33°6 per cent., and which, after the Acts were applied, 
was followed by an average fall at the same stations of 51°6 per 
cent. So far as the experience of these stations is concerned, the 
result of the operation of the Acts must be pronounced to be a 
strikingly successful one. Whether this beneficial result—limited 
as it is to three stations, and to one division only of the threefold 
form of venereal disease of which the army medical statistics takes 
cognisance—is a result sufficiently important to justify the enact- 
ment and continuance of the Contagious Diseases Acts, we leave 
our readers to determine. 

In closing this brief analysis and commentary on the table 
given above, we beg to observe that every numerical statement con- 
tained in it is made on the authority of the British Government, 
that the principle on which it represents the facts in question is 
the only one, in our opinion, which enables us to interpret the 
significance of those facts rightly, and that any defect inherent in 
the table is owing to the necessary shortness of the time which it 
comprises. 

We now come to the question, To what extent have the Acts 
operated in lessening the prevalence of secondary or constitutional 
syphilis ? 

During the six years prior to 1866, when the Acts began to 
come into force, there was a fall in the average annual ratio of 
admissions of soldiers of the whole home army on account of 
constitutional syphilis from 32°68 to 24°73 per 1000, the amount 
of the fall being 7°95; whereas during the six years subsequent 
to 1866 there was a fall from 24°73 to 24:26, the amount of the 
fall being only 0-47. After the Acts were applied the ratio rose 
until 1868; and though from that year it has fallen again, 
the average of the whole period has been one-sixteenth higher 
than it was during 1866, when the Acts were first applied. 
Undoubtedly that average is considerably lower than was the 
average ratio during the first period ; but the significant and all- 
important fact is that the ratio denoting that low average was 
reached by means of a steady fall which took place not after but 
before the Acts came into operation, and therefore by virtue of 
causes quite independent of their influence, 

And now a few words respecting blenorrhagia, commonly known 
in Engiand by the misnomer—gonorrhea. In 1866, the year 
when the present Contagious Diseases Acts came into operation, 
the average annual ratio of admissions to hospital on account of 
this disease at all the stations ultimately brought under the Acts 
was 116 per 1000. Since that date up to 1872 inclusive, the 
ratios each year have been respectively as follows: 132, 133, 
106, 98, 115, 104, and the average annual ratio throughout the 
whole period was 1143. The ratio for the year 1872 is, 
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therefore, exceptionally low. But taking it as it is, and deducting 
it from the ratio in 1866, we find that there has been a fall of 12 
in the ratio, or 10 per cent. during the six years. Now if we 
deduct the ratio in 1866—viz., 116—from the ratio in 1860—viz., 
139—we find that there was a steady and continuous fall in the 
course of the six years of the intervening period before the Acts 
were applied of 23, or 16 per cent, It is manifest, therefore, 
that the Acts have not lessened the amount of blenorrhagia in the 
army, for the disease has declined less rapidly and less continu- 
ously since than before they were applied. And we may observe, 
though for the reasons already given we attach but little im- 
portance to the observation, that on comparing the ratios at the 
stations under the Acts with those at the stations not under the 
Acts we find the ratios are the smallest at the last-named group of 
stations: during the three years ending December 1869 the 
average annual ratio was at the protected stations 123-6, and at 
the unprotected stations 113°6 ; and again during the three years 
ending December 1872 it was at the protected stations 105°6, and 
at the unprotected stations 103. 

The following summary statement of the influence of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts in diminishing venereal disease is in accor- 
dance with the foregoing analyses, and is, we believe, accurate: — 

1. The average annual ratio of admissions to hospital on account 
of primary venereal sores was lessening at ten out of the fourteen 
stations under the Acts before they became operative ; and in the 
course of definite periods before they did so equal in length to the 
periods which have elapsed since the Acts were put in force, the 
average annual ratio of admissions at those ten stations lessened 
2°8 more rapidly than it did during the corresponding period 
since the Acts were applied. At Windsor, where no basis for a 
comparison is afforded, there has been a positive rise in the ratio 
since the station was subjected to the Acts; and only at three 
stations out of the whole fourteen was there a rise in the ratio 
before the Acts were applied and a fall afterwards. 

2. During six years before the Acts were applied, the average 
ratio of admissions on account of constitutional syphilis fell 7-95; 
but when the Acts came into force, the gradual improvement de- 
noted by the figures was permanently arrested. 

3. The decline in the average ratio of admissions on account of 
blenorrhagia has been less rapid and less continuous since the Acts 
came into force than it was before, and during the three years 
ending with 1872, was 2°6 greater at the protected than at the 
unprotected stations. 


The fact that the operation of the Acts in respect to blenor- 
rhagia is rather to increase than to lessen it, is instructively ac- 
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cordant with the results of the compulsory medication of prostitutes 
practised at Lyons and Bordeaux; and we feel assured that if we 
possessed correct statistical information from all the large Conti- 
nental cities, enabling us to distinguish the number of cases of 
blenorrhagia from the number of other forms of venereal disease 
with which registered prostitutes and the soldiers who consort 
with them are affected, we should find that the increase of blen- 
orrhagia consequent on the operation of the Contagious Acts in 
England, and the system of compulsory medication which obtains 
at Bordeaux and Lyons, is really observable wherever that system 
is practised. Indeed it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
such a result is inevitable. Wherever that system is operative, 
the great mass of prostitutes seclude themselves from the pursuit 
of the police, and hence the number of ostensive prostitutes (viz., 
those on the register of the city or district in question) is reduced 
to a minimum, and consequently these are resorted to much more 
frequently than they would be if no compulsory medication were 
practised—so frequently indeed, that only thoroughly authenti- 
cated facts render credible the extraordinary degree of abuse to 
which the female generative organs of these ostensive prostitutes 
are submitted. Now, as a rule, such abuse cannot fail to produce 
inflammation of some grade—generally chronic—of those organs ; 
and as the morbidly excessive secretions resulting from this in- 
flammation are commonly contagious, it follows necessarily that 
they must be the means of infecting, in a very large proportion of 
cases, the men who come in sexual contact with the women in 
question. The disease most usually communicated by such 
contact is blenorrhagia, Mr, J. R. Lane, F.R.C.S., senior 
surgeon of the London Lock Hospital, when asked, “Do you 
believe in many of these cases the disease recurs without a 
fresh infection ?” said, “ Certainly, as regards gonorrhoea ; when 
a woman goes back to prostitution, she, in the course of time, will 
get another discharge, I believe, quite independently of any man 
having communicated contagion to her. The fact of constant pros- 
titution will cause her to have a purulent discharge.”* Due 
consideration of what we have just said, along with the facts we 
are now about to cite, will, we believe, convince every impartial 
judge that, at least in so far as the blenorrhagic form of venereal 
disease is concerned, the Contagious Diseases Acts contribute in a 
pre-eminent degree to effect its spread. 

Dr. J. C. Barr, surgeon at the Aldershot Hospital, after 
mentioning that since the application of the Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts at Aldershot, 100 women previously living as 





* Report of the Royal Commission upon the Administration and Opera- 
tion of the Contagious Diseases Acts. Vol, II., paragraphs 14, 697, 698. 
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prostitutes had ceased to do so, and that he had “every 
reason to believe” they were really “reformed,” and had 
“taken to other habits of life” (!) stated that there is a very 
great paucity of prostitutes in regard to the number of men ; 
there is a camp of 15,000 men, and lately there have been 
nearly 6000 militia, For the supply of all those men there are 
only about 320 women ; of these, an average of 55 in hospital. 
They are constantly with soldiers, and the soldiers are constantly 
seeking after them.” * According to the evidence of Mr. W. H. 
Sloggett, visiting surgeon of the Devonport Lock Hospital, “In 
1864 there were 2000 known public prostitutes in Devonport and 
Plymouth ; there are now [24th June 1869] 770. Those num- 
bers which I give,” he says, “are not vague.” Being asked, “ Do 
you attribute that to the increased morality of the people of 
Devonport and Plymouth, or to the prostitutes doing more busi- 
ness in their way?” he said, “Of course those women must be 
doing more business, I have no doubt that there is greater 
intercourse, and I think that that may be seen in the appearance of 
the women, because they are better dressed than they used to be ; 
evidently showing that the amount of gain which they receive 
from their infamous trade is larger.” And again being asked, 
“But you wish it to be understood that the money is expended 
among fewer women, and not that the amount of vice in the 
town has increased?” he answered, “No; the money has been 
expended among fewer women. There is a standing garrison of 
soldiers, seamen, and marines, altogether from 10,000 to 12,000. 
The numbers have been the same, and they have been pretty much 
indulging in the same way as for the last twenty years.” + <A 
reduction of the number of prostitutes known to the police at ail 
the stations under the Acts has taken place, as we shall show 
presently. Since the Acts came into force upwards of 9000 
women have been registered, but in 1874 the aggregate number 
of ostensive prostitutes, or prostitutes known to the police, in 
all the subjected districts was only 2174, or only 174 more than 
the number known to the police in Plymouth and Devonport 
alone before the Acts were applied! These facts, along with the 
considerations just adduced, afford, as it seems to us, a complete 
explanation of the increase of blenorrhagia in the subjected dis- 
tricts, and add instructive emphasis to the admission of the 
Deputy-Inspector-General of Hospitals and head of the Statistical 
Branch of the Medical Department of the Army—Dr. Balfour— 


* Report from the Select Committee on Contagious Diseases Act (1866), 
ordered to be printed 8th July 1869. Paragraphs 646, 647, 651. 
+ Ibid. Paragraphs 104-106, 
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that, so far as this disease is concerned, the Acts are a failure, 
The statistics published by Dr. Garin showing the effects of com- 
pulsory medication at Lyons prove that the ratio per 1000 of 
registered prostitutes affected with “local venereal disease or 
blenorrhagia” is nearly double the ratio per 1000 of clandestine 
prostitutes affected with the same maladies. Here are his exact 
figures :— 
1867, 1868. 1869, 
Ratio per 1000 of registered prostitutes affected ‘ 9” 
é : : 467 373 427 
with local venereal disease or blenorrhagia, 
Ratio per 1000 of clandestine prostitutes affected \ 92 
: : : 231 180 281 
with local venereal disease or blenorrhagia, } 


As Dr. Jeannel frankly confesses, “‘ Dr. Garin’s detailed and 
comparative statistics fully confirm the English statistics in respect 
to the inefficacy of [compulsory] sanitary measures in so far as 
blenorrhagic affections are concerned.” * 

Another and an especially instructive statistical aspect of the 
increase of disease consequent on the operation of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts was presented to the Royal Commission by Mr. 
Sedley Wolferstan, who was house-surgeon of the Royal Albert 
Hospital, Devonport, from January 1865 to December 1869, and 
who during that period “saw nearly 4000 cases; about 1250 
separate women.” His evidence on the point in question is con- 
tained in the following paragraphs :— 

“3447. With regard to the physical benefits of the Acts, the 
allegation is that they have diminished the disease both in re- 
ference to men and women. Is that your opinion ?—My opinion 
is, that the women who are subjected are diseased more frequently 
now than they were when first the Acts were put into operation. 

“3448, With regard to the amount of disease amongst women, 
according to the police returns the number of women in the 
Plymouth district in 1866 was 1870, and according to the same 
returns it was reduced to 820 in 1869 ?—Yes, 

“3449. Was it a fact that in 1866, taking the returns of the 
police as to that, the percentage of women sent to hospital 
amounted to 18 per cent., or rather over 18 per cent, ?—Yes. 

“3450. And that in 1869, taking still the number of women as 
reported by the police, the number sent to hospital amounted to 
171 per cent. ?—That would appear by the police returns. 

“3451. That the percentage of diseases of women had increased 
during the time of the districts being subjected from 18 to 171 
per cent. ?—Yes. 





* “De la Prostitution dans les Grandes Villes au dix-neuviéme Siécle,” &e. 
Par le Docteur Jeannel. Deuxiéme édition, p. 507. 
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©3452, Would you be inclined to modify that large per- 
centage of increase, in the belief that the number of women given 
in 1866 was too large, and the number in 1869 too small ?—I 
think so. I think that in the year 1866 there were not 1770 
women who could be registered as common prostitutes, 

“3453. But even allowing that the number of women remains 
about the same as compared in 1866, still the percentage of 
disease has increased very considerably ?—Yes, it has.” 

We have already shown that the gradual diminution of syphilis 
which was taking place in the English army before the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts came into force has, since that event, 
become permanently arrested. We have also shown that during 
the five years ending with December 1869 the proportion of 
registered prostitutes in Paris who were found syphilitic increased 
from 100355 to 159°118 per 1000. Thus in regard to syphilis as 
well as in regard to blenorrhagia, the state of the English soldiers 
since the application of the Acts, and the state of the registered 
prostitutes in Paris, concur in proving that, on each side of the 
Channel, compulsorily medicated prostitutes are peculiarly danger- 
ous, and that their dangerousness is not lessening but increasing, 
So long as they are allowed to be at liberty to continue tieir profes- 
sion, they are implicitly guaranteed by Her Majesty’s Government 
in England and explicitly by the Prefects of Police in France to be 
free from disease, and hence the men who resort to them are, as 
it appears, lulled into a false security, the result of which is an 
actual increase, not only of blenorrhagia as already shown, but of 
syphilis itself. French surgeons, having the most intimate prac- 
tical acquaintance with the subject, thoroughly recognise that the 
guarantee in question is illusory. The Drs. Belhomme and 
Martin make the following statement—‘ This guarantee is very 
insignificant, sad to say (cela est triste a dire), so insignificant 
even that syphilis is chiefly propagated by registered women (la 
syphilis dérive surtout des femmes surveillées). This Dr. Alfred 
Fournier has been able to prove by tracing the disease to its 
source in 367 cases of syphilis which he had the opportunity of 
observing either at the Hépital du Midi or in private practice. 
Of 367 patients, 234 had contracted the disease (chancre infectant) 
from registered women. Dr. Puche has found that out of 
510 cases of syphilis, 374 originated in connection with prosti- 
tutes subject to the obligation of medical introspection (visite 
sanitaire). Dr. Diday found that out of 42 cases 17 had a like 
origin, It is also well known that in the mazsons tolerées, or from 
registered prostitutes occupying private lodgings in the outskirts 
of Paris, the soldiers most frequently contract syphilis or venereal 
affections. Dr. Potton writes that at least five times out of six it 
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is in their relations with registered prostitutes that military men 
(les militaires) derive the syphilitic principle.” * 

In presence of the carefully authenticated experience now 
on record of the effects of the Contagious Diseases Acts in 
England as well as of the compulsory medication of prostitutes 
on the Continent, we are no longer permitted to doubt that not 
only in respect to blenorrhagia, but in respect to syphilis itself, 
the “ Queen’s women,” as they complacently style themselves, are 
in truth an especially prolific source of danger to all who consort 
with them. Mr. Wolferstan, whose evidence on this subject we 
have already cited, stated to the Royal Commission his opinion 
that the increase of venereal disease generally observable in women 
subject to the Contagious Diseases Acts is due to the fact that 
“each individual woman consorts with more men” than she used 
to do before she was compulsorily medicated, and thus virtually 
certified by the State to be free from disease. 

We have already explained how blenorrhagia is likely, and, in- 
deed, we may say, in our opinion, is sure, to be produced de novo 
tar more frequently in women who consort with a large number 
of men than it is in women who consort with a comparatively 
small number within a given time; but inasmuch as syphilis, 
unlike blenorrhagia, is not generally believed to be producible 
de novo by any amount of sexual excess in persons previously 
free from the disease, the explanation of the fact that blenorrhagia 
is rendered increasingly prevalent by compulsory medication is 
not applicable to the confessedly extensive diffusion of syphilis by 
compulsorily medicated women. It seems to us, however, that the 
true explanation—applicable in the great majority of cases—is not 
far to seek. It is nevertheless an explanation which, so far as we 
know, has not hitherto been propounded, and before adverting to 
it we will, refer to the explanations already offered by French 
physicians. 

Of the registered women in Paris, those living in the mazsons 
tolerées are examined once a week, while those who live in private 
apartments are examined only twice a month. “But,” says Dr. 
Mireur, who expresses the opinion of many eminent French 
physicians, “in the eyes of the majority of hygienists and 
syphiliographers, such examinations as those which public women 
actually undergo are incapable of affording all the guarantees 
which we are entitled to expect from a similar measure. In fact, 
while these women are examined twice a month, or even once a 
week, if contagious sores are developed a short time after an 
examination, such women may transmit their poison to a great 





* “Traité de Pathologie Syphilitique et Vénérienne.” Paris, 1864, Cited 
by Dr, Mireur, pp. 330, 331. 
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number of men before the next examination proving them to be 
diseased results in their being sent to hospital for treatment. M. 
Ricord thinks that prostitutes onght to be examined at least every 
third day; M. Ratier and M. Sandouville, every fourth day; 
M. Davila, M. Langlebert, and many others, twice a week; M. 
Lancereaux, every day.” 

While of opinion that, in respect to public women free from 
syphilitic infection, two examinations a week ought to be, not 
absolutely, but within the limits of reasonable precaution, a 
guarantee against disease, M. Langlebert asks, “But would they 
be so in respect to women affected with a syphilitic diathesis?” 
and he replies, “ Certainly not; and here it behoves us to say with 
M. Alfred Fournier, that ‘the knowledge of the contagious character 
of secondary syphilis opens a new era in prophylaxy, and exacts more 
extensive guarantees.” M. Langlebert goes on to say that a woman 
leaving the hospital after having been treated for syphilis ought to 
be subject to a special supervision, involving an introspective 
examination every day during a period of eighteen months or two 
years after she is discharged from the hospital—that is to say, 
during the ordinary time within which, as sequences of the primary 
disease, symptoms of secondary syphilis are produced or renewed (‘). 
By way of comment on the proposal here described, Dr. Mireur 
observes — “Until a new prophylactic system possessing real 
efficacy shall be adopted, the reform advocated by M. Langlebert 
is indispensable ; and so long as it is not put into execution, we 
do not hesitate to affirm that registered prostitution, as well as 
clandestine, will continue a perpetual source of contamination.” 
An examination every day—especially if during a period of two 
years—is indeed, as M. Langlebert admits, “beaucoup,” or a good 
deal to ask; ‘‘but,” he adds, philosophically, “he who would 
achieve the end must assent to the means.” 

Now, when it is considered how large is the proportion of 
registered prostitutes who during some period or periods of their 
career are infected with syphilis, it will be possible to form an 
approximative estimate of the number of policemen and surgeons 
requisite to constitute the vast force which would be necessary to 
accomplish the examinations with that frequency and on that 
extensive scale which the leading French hygienists insist on as 
indispensable in order to prevent registered women from being, as 
they are authoritatively affirmed to be now, “a perpetual source 
of contamination.” 

If the views of these experienced physicians be correct, and we 
believe them to be so, so far as they go, they explain to a large 
extent, at any rate, how it comes to pass that, whereas there was a 
fall in the average annual ratio of admissions of soldiers of the 
whole home army of England on account of constitutional syphilis 
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from 32°68 to 24°73 per 1000 during the six years prior to 1866, 
when the Contagious Diseases Acts came into force, the pro- 
gressive improvement denoted by these figures was arrested a/ter 
those Acts came into operation, the amount of the fall during the 
second period of six years being only 0°47. 

But this very important question here arises, Let it be supposed 
for a moment that the Parliament of England may be induced to 
enforce the application of the system of “ prophylaxy ” insisted on 
by MM. Langlebert, Mireur, and others, in order that compulsory 
medication of registered prostitutes may no longer continue even 
worse than “illusory,” would that system, if rigorously applied, 
really fulfil the expectations of its advocates? We venture to 
predict that it would not, Even though it were rigorously applied, 
cases would often occur in which secondary or tertiary syphilis, 
after being “cured,” would break out afresh, and by means of 
slight, newly-developed sores, undetected at first, would, before 
their discovery by the examining surgeons, communicate its poison 
to a considerable number of men, But while we recognise the 
inevitably frequent occurrence of such facts under the most rigor- 
ous application of the system in question, we should readily admit 
that syphilitic contamination by means of registered prostitutes 
would be much less prevalent than it is at present, if we believed 
that a woman who has been infected with constitutional syphilis 
can only communicate the disease by means of a sore existing on 
her person, ¢ Unfortunately we cannot believe this. Numerous 
and thoroughly authenticated facts have been accumulated, proving 
that the disease may be communicated by a person having 
a syphilised constitution, but having no sore or abrasion of 
surface on any part of the body, the poison being conveyed 
in one of the natural secretions. We now know that it can 
be and is thus conveyed by the semen, by the saliva, and by the 
secretions from mucous surfaces, It is true that a woman who has 
had syphilis, and who has been “cured,” or in whom, to speak 
correctly, symptoms of the disease have ceased to be observable, 
whose general health is fairly good, and who in matters sexual 
leads a temperate life, may not, and in many cases does not, com- 
municate the disease; but she also may communicate it; and if 
such a woman were to become a registered prostitute, and being 
certified by authority of the State to be free from venereal dis- 
ease, were frequented by a large number of men within a short 
period of time, she would probably begin to suffer afresh from the 
outbreak of new symptoms of her old malady, and if she did not, 
her reproductive organs would be rendered so morbidly hyperwemic 
as to approach a state of inflammation, or even to assume it by 
their excessive abuse—a state especially conducive to that pecu- 
liar modification of the secretion from the genital mucous mem- 
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brane by which that secretion becomes a potent agent for the 
diffusion of the syphilitic poison from the syphilitic constitution 
in question. Thus, in either case—that is to say, whether by 
conducing to the outbreak of fresh and obvious symptoms, or 
to morbid changes in the products of the mucous membrane—the 
result is the same: the State guarantee of freedom from disease 
operates as the indirect, but not less efficient, cause of the spread 
of syphilis by registered women. And of course when they 
diffuse the poison only by means of their poisoned mucous secre- 
tions, medical introspection fails to reveal the presence of syphilis, 
or even of any form of venereal disease,* and hence such women, 
by the fact of being allowed to continue the practice of their 
profession, and being thus implicitly certified as healthy, are 
especially sought after by a certain class of men, and thus become 
the most especially active and the most powerful, while at the 
same time the most subtle and the most insidious, agents for the 
propagation of syphilis. 

We have now, we believe, given a complete explanation, not 
only why compulsory medication of prostitutes produces an in- 
crease of blenorrhagia, but also why registered women are found 
syphilitic to the great extent they are, and why, whether obviously 
so or not, they are a confessedly abundant source of syphilitic 
contamination. 


A careful consideration of the facts represented by the sum- 
mary of the sanitary results of the Contagious Diseases Acts 
already given, suggests the inquiry whether, if the Acts be not 
maintained in operation, anything can be done to facilitate and 
increase the action of those causes which, without the aid of the 
Acts, have been mainly instrumental in reducing the ratios of 
admissions to hospital for venereal diseases to their present com- 
paratively low level? We beg to submit a few remarks by way of 
answer to this question. 





* Dr. Armand Depres, Professor of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, and 
many years surgeon to the Lourcine Hospital in that city, condemns the 
system of —— medication of prostitutes now practised in Paris as 
“illusory,” and one of his reasons for condemning it he states as follows: 
“ Because a woman can be registered without its being discovered that 
she has had syphilis (for example, an invalid, scarcely out of my hands 
cured, and yet in whom the disease may reappear, and be transmitted, is 
at once and easily registered).” Referring to the system generally, he 
says, “It is well that it should be stated that our system, with the Dis- 
pensary of the Prefecture of Police and the Prison of St. Lazare, achieves, 
by way of remedy to this evil, nothing or almost nothing. ... Unless all 
women who practise prostitution clandestinely can be superintended, how 
is it possible to arrest the propagation of syphilis.” —See Medical Enquirer, 


March 15, 1875. 
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In glancing over the table showing the ratios of admissions of 
English soldiers to hospital for primary venereal sores, we see that 
at three stations there was a rise in the ratio of admissions to 
hospital before they were subjected to the Acts and a fall after- 
wards, and that the rapidity of the fall at the different stations 
has been remarkably different. Now what is the chief cause of 
these variations? They correspond in a striking manner to the 
absence or extent of hospital accommodation for prostitutes suf- 
fering from venereal diseases at the various stations, and we do not 
hesitate to affirm that the relation indicated is a causal one. The 
baneful delusion cherished by a vast proportion of every Christian 
community, that venereal diseases are ordained by the Almighty 
as a punishment for the sin of fornication, still exerts, though in 
a lesser degree than formerly, its disastrous influence, and even 
now is the chief hindrance to the extinction or early treatment of 
those diseases. Note the action of this delusion in the three 
places where there was an increase of those diseases before the 
Acts came into force. There is a general hospital both at Win- 
chester and Colchester, but the governors of those hospitals would 
not allow any prostitutes afflicted with venereal disease to be 
admitted into them for treatment. A part of the hospital at Col- 
chester remained empty and unused ; but when one of the officials 
employed in applying the Contagious Diseases Acts proposed 
that the empty parts might be used for the reception and treat- 
ment of the women in question, and that all expenses of that part 
of the hospital should be borne by the nation, the governors of 
the hospital objected to the proposal “in the strongest terms.” 
Before the Acts were applied to the Curragh in 1869, there was no 
hospital accommodation there for women affected with the dis- 
ease in question. Indeed, so wretchedly low and uncared-for was 
the condition of many of those poor, abandoned, and reckless 
creatures, that it is difficult to imagine any human beings belong- 
ing to communities calling themselves civilised more utterly de- 
graded. It is stated authoritatively that “they were almost in the 
habit of burrowing in the ground like rabbits, that they were in a 
constant state of filth, and were covered with vermin.” It is well 
known that there were women in a like condition, and living in a 
similar way, at Aldershot before the Acts came into force there. 
Maidstone, Chatham and Sheerness, and Dover, stations conspicu- 
ous by the comparatively rapid improvement in the health of the 
soldiers there, in so far as venereal diseases are concerned, after 
the Contagious Diseases Acts came into operation, were also dis- 
tinguished by the absence of any provision for the medical treat- 
ment of prostitutes until hospital accommodation was supplied at 
the cost of the Government. Indeed, at several of the stations 
the Acts could not have been worked at all had their managers 
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been dependent on local hospital accommodation for the diseased 
women ; and in face of the great difficulty which presented itself, 
the Lock Hospital of London was the chief, and in some cases the 
sole resource, the women being sent to that hospital from many 
of the subjected districts, 

Considering how powerfully religious influences have prevailed 
in excluding prostitutes from the benefits of medical relief, we 
can only marvel and be thankful that venereal disease is not more 
general and destructive than it actually is; and certainly we can- 
not be surprised that, after the diseased prostitutes of Winchester, 
Colchester, the Curragh, and other places had, by authority of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts, become the objects of efficient medical 
care in hospitals expressly provided for their reception, the sol- 
diers accustomed to consort with them should be found much less 
frequently diseased than before. 

In the opinion of the promoters of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, their sanitary efficacy consists in the element of compulsion, 
by which prostitutes in the subjected districts are forcibly sub- 
mitted to periodical examination, and when diseased, detained in 
hospital until they are cured, or for a period not exceeding nine 
months, In our opinion the sanitary efficacy—whatever it may 
amount to—of the Acts consists in the hospital accommodation 
and administration which by their authority are at length, and for 
the first time since syphilis became endemic in England, provided 
on an adequate scale (but only in the subjected districts) for the 
reception and treatment of venereal patients. 

If in all parts of the United Kingdom not yet subject to the 
Acts provision as complete as now exists in the subjected districts 
were made for the efficient treatment of all sufferers from venereal 
disease, female as well as male, and if the element of compulsion 
now resorted to in order to detain them in hospital were entirely 
abandoned, the ratio of admissions to hospital of soldiers for vene- 
real diseases would, we feel sure, fall far more rapidly even than 
it did in the districts now subject to the Contagious Diseases 
Acts before those Acts came into force. We may add, that this 
opinion is implicitly supported by the Royal Commissioners who, 
in 1871, inquired into “ the administration and operation of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts,” and who, after having heard the evi- 
dence of and cross-examined a great number of witnesses, felt it 
their duty to “recommend that the periodical examination of the 
public women be discontinued.” 


According to the Parliamentary return which was ordered to be 
printed June 17; 1875, and which we have made ample use of in 
the foregoing pages, there was an extraordinarily great diminution 
in the ratio of admissions of British soldiers to hospital on account 
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of venereal diseases during the year 1874, both at the stations 
subject to the Contagious Diseases Acts, and at the stations not 
subject to them; and were it not that this extraordinary diminu- 
tion was due to an extraordinary cause, it would be especially 
gratifying, But, in fact, the result was only seeming. The 
soldiers, in a large proportion of cases, suffering from venereal 
diseases, concealed the fact, and hence the returns respecting those 
diseases for 1874 and afterwards are thoroughly untrustworthy. 
“In October 1873 a Royal Warrant was promulgated directing 
that soldiers admitted into hospital on account of venereal disease 
should forfeit their pay whilst under treatment.” This warrant, of 
course, induced the soldiers to conceal their venereal maladies, and 
hence the fall of the number of admissions to hospital on account 
of them.* The officials desirous of maintaining the Contagious 
Diseases Acts recognise in this instance the baneful effect of forcible 
repression, and see that by its exercise they have contributed to 
prolong and intensify venereal diseases in the soldiers who have 
been thus led to conceal them, and who, of course, become foci 
from which those diseases are diffused to an extent far greater 
than would otherwise have been the case. It is astonishing that 
men who do see in this instance the baneful effects of the forcible 
repression in question, do not see an exactly parallel case in the 
application of the Contagious Diseases Acts themselves, or, in 
other words, that like causes, acting under like conditions, pro- 
duce like effects. That these Acts do operate in a manner exactly 
similar to that in which the Royal Warrant just mentioned is 
admitted officially to have operated, we proceed to show. 

‘ Of the fourteen districts in the United Kingdom which have been 
subjected to the Contagious Diseases Acts, the last to be submitted 
to them is that constituted by Maidstone, and a certain defined 
area around it. The Acts came into force there in February 1870, 
so that in that year all known prostitutes within the areas of the 
various stations subject to the Acts were registered by virtue of 
them, and on the last Saturday of 1869 there were remaining on 





i* Referring to the troops serving in the United Kingdom, the “ Army 
Medical Department Report for the Year 1874” says :—“ The rate of 
admissions [into hospital] is 81:5, and that of deaths is ‘53 per 1000 men 
in excess of the corresponding rates of the previous year; both are also 
in' excess of those of the average of the five preceding years. . . . Cer- 
tain considerations bearing on the subject of the less favourable health 
of the force may be mentioned here, The matter is complicated by the 
fact that causes tending in opposite directions influenced the number of 
admissions into hospital in 1874 ; the fall in the rate of admissions for 
venereal diseases, which followed the promulgation of the Royal Warrant of 
October 1873, continued throughout 1874 ; the increase in the rate of admis- 
sions for all diseases together is therefore in spite of the operation of a 
cause tending to lower that rate,” 
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the register 2461 women. Now 2546 women were registered 
for the first time in 1870, and in the five following years the 
number of individual women registered for the first time each 
year was respectively 1856, 1625, 1568, 1650, 1415, so that if 
all these women had continued to live, and had continued on 
the register, there would have been at the end of 1875, 13,121 
registered prostitutes in the subjected districts. But, as a matter 
of fact, the number on the register on the 31st December 1875 
was 1907, or 743 less than in 1870. The number of individual 
women remaining on the register each year, from 1870 to 1875, 
both inclusive, was as follows: 2650, 2411, 2290, 2121, 2072, 
1907. During the whole of this period of six years, 271 are re- 
ported to have died, 562 to have married, 1395 to have entered 
homes, 4067 are said to have “returned to friends,” and the 
remainder of the surplus, namely, 7304, over and above those still 
on the register, are reported to have left the district. 

Seeing that the number of prostitutes on the register at the end 
of 1875 was 743 less than the number in 1870, and that the police 
flatter themselves that they know all the prostitutes of each 
subjected district, the diminution of their number is pointed to 
exultingly as one of the moral effects of the Acts. Again, we are 
informed officially, that within the subjected districts there has 
been, since the Acts came into operation, a decrease of 318 
brothels, of 110 public-houses used as brothels, and of 255 beer- 
houses used for the same purpose. 

It thus appears that though 2461 women were on the register 
at the end of 1869, and though during the six years since that 
date 10,660 individual women have been registered for the first 
time, only 1907 women remained on the register at the end of 
1875; that during the six years in question the fall in the number 
on the register each year was a steadily progressive one, and that 
simultaneously in the districts subjected to the Acts the number 
of brothels, and of public-houses and beer-houses used as brothels, 
was also greatly lessened. 

It will be observed that this summary denotes changes in the 
prostitute population of the districts subjected to the Contagious 
Diseases Acts of a character precisely similar to those which are 
exhibited by the prostitute population of Paris and of other 
Continental cities in which the system of police surveillance and 
compulsory medical examination of prostitutes is practised. But 
there is a most amazing difference between the nature of the 
appreciation of the importance and significance of these changes 
in England and the appreciation of the importance and significance 
of the analogous changes occurring on the Continent. Here they 
are held up to the admiring gaze of multitudes of conventionally 
moral, respectable, and Christian people as evidence of a moral 
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conversion and regeneration of thousands of fallen women, whereas 
on the Continent, and notably in Paris, precisely identical changes 
are deplored as the greatest possible obstacles to the strenuous 
endeavours of the official world to extinguish, or at least to pre- 
vent, the spread of venereal diseases, 

We freely concede to the advocates of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts that, in the districts where they are applied, the diminution 
which has taken place in the number of brothels and in the number 
of ostensive prostitutes is in part due to their agency. But is the 
diminution thus produced a fact for statesmen and hygienists to 
rejoice over or to deplore? In other words, does this diminution 
denote that the practice of prostitution itself has really diminished, 
or only that it is abandoning one form—overt, to assume another 
—clandestine? The question which of these two views, the Eng- 
lish or the French, is the right one, is a supremely important 
question, for on the answering of it hang supremely grave issues. 

We’ avow ourselves of those who entirely believe that the 
English official view is a thoroughly false one, and that the 
Continental view is the really true one. We have adduced 
indisputable evidence that while within the small and steadily 
lessening zone of registration and medical control syphilis, by 
means of the compulsory medication of prostitutes, is reduced to a 
minimum, without that zone the area of clandestine prostitution 
steadily increases, and from a sanitary point of view becomes in- 
creasingly dangerous. Thoughtful and earnest Frenchmen, having 
a thorough knowledge of the facts of the matter as they present 
themselves in France, are becoming appalled by the vast propor- 
tions which clandestine prostitution is assuming, and especially 
by the enormous amount of syphilis which, mainly through its 
agency, is being diffused throughout the community. But un- 
fortunately, with Frenchmen’s characteristic faith in the power 
of Government ‘and in the efficacy of governmental measures as 
remedies of social evils, they all advise that the principle 
of the system now practised should be adhered to, but that 
it should be applied much more extensively and much more 
rigorously than it has been hitherto. As we mentioned tin 1870, 
the eminent surgeon M. Le Fort proposes “the appointment of a 
body of police sufficiently large to control 50,000 women ; the 
compulsory residence of all the prostitutes of Paris in brothels— 
all ‘women leaving them without permission to be punished by 
imprisonment when recaptured; the appointment of a medical 
staff sufficiently large to examine all the women in these brothels 
twice a week; and the condemnation of young girls (minors), 
after detection in the act of prostitution three times, to enforced 
residence in brothels as regular prostitutes, their parents’ reclama- 
tion of them notwithstanding”! Dr. Jeannel takes to task the 
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administration of the Bureau des Mcewrs at Paris for its want of 
vigour, and especially because it contents itself with causing les filles 
isoleés to submit to medical examination twice a month instead of 
at the more frequent period he insists on as necessary, viz., once a 
week. He would enact the law proposed by Duchatelet, and which 
would confer “a discretionary power on the chief of the police over 
all persons who give themselves up to public prostitution ;’ and 
such is his belief in the efficacy of compulsory medication of pro- 
stitutes, that he says: “No sanitary reform purely local can be 
considered as efficacious against the syphilitic contagion. A vast 
international system can alone realise in this respect the views 
of hygienists 

ought to be adopted in all the centres of population, not only in 
France, but in all civilised countries.” 

Dr. Mireur advocates views similar to those of Messrs. Le Fort 
and Jeannel. Like M. Le Fort, he would compel every woman 
who practises prostitution to reside in a brothel, and, like Dr. 
Jeannel, he would fain see established a vast international 
system of compulsory regulation of prostitution in all civilised 
countries. Every woman who could be convicted of practising 
prostitution except in a brothel, should, according to Dr. Mireur, 
as well as Dr. Jeannel, be punished severely; but whereas the 
latter would confide the determination of the nature and extent of 
the crime and of the punishment of the offender to the police, 
the former would have these functions undertaken by the courts of 
justice. He adds: “In order that the fact of prostitution should 
constitute a crime, it appears to us to require one sole condition, 
that of being accompanied by public provocation to debauchery.” 
Women who practise prostitution so guardedly that the law cannot 
touch them, he would “ refuse to register as filles isolées, and would 
in no case impose upon them the duty of visiting the dispensary 
for medical examination. Thus those who frequent such women 
would know in advance to what they expose themselves ; they 
would know that in addressing themselves to this category of women 
they ought not to expect to meet with any hygienic guarantee.” 

In making these proposals, Dr. Mireur confesses implicitly that 
every method hitherto adopted in order to get that large class of 
prostitutes called “clandestine” under control has failed, but 
that unless they can either be terrified into abandoning their 
vocation, or unless the practice of it can be rendered unremunera- 
tive, the system of compulsory regulation will fail altogether. 
Hence he says virtually, Threaten to punish as a criminal every 
woman who by words or manner in public advertises herself as a 
prostitute, and refuse absolutely to accord any gratuitous medical 
aid to any diseased woman who, declining to enter a brothel, 
practises prostitution so circumspectly as to keep herself within 
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the pale of legality. Dr. Mireur cherishes the conviction that 
if prevented, on the one hand, from making known their pro- 
fession, and, on the other, denied help when diseased, and then 
stigmatised as infectious, clandestine prostitutes will no longer be 
able to support themselves, and thus, as a class, will die out, 

Another eminent Frenchman, Dr. Diday, has published a pamphlet 
entitled “ Nouveau Systéme d’Assainissement de la Prostitution,” 
in which he says: “La répression ou l’assainissement de la pros- 
titution clandestine, reste au nombre des desiderata a la fois les 
plus importants et les plus difficiles 4 realiser.” He proposes to 
attain this end “in an indirect but certain manner, viz., by inspir- 
ing clandestine prostitutes with the desire to pass into the state of 
registered prostitutes, and to become subject not only to regular 
surveillance, but also to regular treatment in case of disease.” 
Recognising explicitly that the system of compulsion has failed 
signally, Dr. Diday recommends a trial of the principle of kind- 
ness and persuasion supplemented by what he calls a premium, 
but what with at least equal correctness might be called a bribe. 
He advises that a premium of ten francs be accorded to every woman 
who shall spontaneously cause herself to be registered, provided it 
be proved by inquiry that she has lived during a certain time in 
the conditions which justify this measure.” 

Suppose, now, the Doctors Le Fort, Jeannel, Mireur, and Diday 
were told that in the districts in which the Contagious Diseases 
Acts are applied there were 2461 women remaining on the register 
at the end of 1869; that since that date 10,660 individual women 
have been registered for the first time—thus making a total of 
13,121; that of these, only 1907 remained on the register at the 
end of 1875; that 1395 of these women have entered homes in 
which they are subject to reforming influences; that 4067 have 
returned to their friends ; that 7304 have left the “protected” 
districts; that there has been a steady decrease year by year 
in the number of women on the register; that within the 
“protected” districts there has been a decrease of 683 brothels 
since the Acts came into operation; and suppose these facts 
were appealed to by the speaker as conclusive proofs of 
the beneficent working of the Acts in question, what impres- 
sion would he be likely to produce in the minds of those 
gentlemen? Would they not smile incredulously, pitying perhaps 
at the same time the delusive ignorance of the speaker? Would 
they not regard the statement that 1395 of the prostitutes in 
question had entered “homes,” and 4067 had returned to 
friends—the inference being suggested that they intended to 
lead moral lives in future—as ludicrously illusory? Certainly, 
if they condescended to enlighten him as to the real signi- 
ficance of the facts in question, they would begin by explaining 
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to him their long and mournful familiarity with facts of a similar 
character ; they would tell him that similar facts are experienced 
in all the great centres of population on the Continent; that 
according to the experience of all Continental sanitarians, these 
very facts constitute the insuperable obstacles thwarting their most 
strenuous efforts to prevent the propagation and spread of 
syphilis ; that, in truth, unless the women, instead of disappearing 
and thus escaping from sanitary control, can be induced to 
remain on the register—always under supervision by the policeman 
and regularly introspected by the surgeon, and that unless the 
number of brothels and of the women living in them can be 
rather increased than decreased, the Contagious Diseases Acts 
will fail to accomplish the purpose for which they were designed. 

While, however, we hold strongly to the opinion that the 
system of compulsory medication now practised in Continental 
cities and in the “ protected” districts of England operates power- 
fully in lessening the number of brothels and of ostenstve prosti- 
tutes wherever that system is applied, and that to whatever extent 
it does so operate it is, in respect to the main object which it is 
designed to accomplish, self-defeating, we must declare emphati- 
cally that a large proportion of the*brothels and of the prostitutes 
which disappear from the places subject to that system disappear 
by virtue of causes wholly unconnected with the working of that 
system, and constantly operative in every civilised country. Prosti- 
tutes partake, and a large proportion of them in no small measure, 
of the improvements in the physical, mental, and social state of 
the people amid which they live—improvements denoted by the 
general term “the progress of civilisation ;” and in proportion as 
they do so they not only refuse in increasing numbers to become 
or continue the slaves of brothel-keepers, but they also struggle 
incessantly to withdraw themselves from the category of common 
or public prostitutes, and to raise themselves into successively 
higher, and correspondingly more secluded, ranks of their order. 
The transformation which they thus effect thwarts alike the ad- 
ministration of the Bureau des Mews and the working of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts, though it is itself undoubtedly hastened 
by both those agencies. The extent to which it is thus hastened 
varies of course in different countries, according to the different 
degrees of their general culture and social development. 

Besides the general and silent transformative influence just 
adverted to, the repressive influence of the local police, acting by 
virtue of authority unconnected with any Bureau des Mowrs or 
Contagious Diseases Acts, conduces considerably to effect the 
changes in question. In England we now possess, thanks to the 
indefatigable industry of Dr. Nevins, a fairly accurate measure of 
the rate of the transformation in question in towns in which the 
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perturbing influence of the Contagious Diseases Acts is inopera- 
tive. By means of that measure we are enabled to determine who 
comparatively groundless is the assertion made by the advocates of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts that the diminution in the number 
of brothels and in the number of prostitutes within the protected 
districts is wholly or mainly due to the influence of those Acts. In 
1866 the aggregate number of brothels in sixteen towns under the 
Contagious Diseases Acts was 933, but in 1874 this number had 
become reduced to 503. Again, in 1866 the number of ostensive 
prostitutes in those towns was 2569, whereas in 1874 the number 
of the same class of women in the same towns had lessened to 
1620. If these facts were unique of their kind, the advocates of 
the system under review might be allowed to appeal to them as 
special results of that system ; but in truth the case is far other- 
wise. Dr. Nevins has shown that in thirty towns not under the 
Acts, and containing an aggregate population of nearly four 
millions, the number of brothels has been reduced during the 
period extending from 1866 to 1874 from 3758 to 2363, and the 
number of ostensive prostitutes from 8504 to 5432. In the 
sixteen towns under the Acts the brothels have been reduced, 
according to Dr. Nevins’s calculation, to 47 per cent., and the pros-- 
titutes to 54:2 per cent. of their number in 1866; and in the 
thirty towns not under the Acts the brothels have been reduced to 
561 per cent., and the prostitutes to 56°8 per cent. of their num- 
ber in 1866. It appears, therefore, that in sixteen towns within 
the “protected” districts the reduction of brothels has been 9°1 
per cent., and of prostitutes 2°6 per cent. greater than it has been 
in the thirty towns not under the Acts. Such, according to Dr. 
Nevins, is the small amount of reduction which the advocates of 
the Acts are justly entitled to ascribe to their operation. 

While, however, we believe Dr. Nevins’s statistics just summar- 
ised to be as accurate as the nature of the sources from which they 
are compiled permit them to be, we think that the conclusion to 
which they lead is only partially correct. We think so, because 
we are of opinion that the condition of the prostitute population 
of the sixteen towns under the Acts differs greatly from that of the 
like population of the thirty towns taken as the basis of compari- 
son with them, Each of the first group of towns contains a large 
number of soldiers or sailors, or of both—men who are accustomed 
to consort with the lowest class of prostitutes—precisely that class 
most likely to congregate in brothels, and least likely to become 
amenable to those influences which induce women to transform 
themselves voluntarily from ostensive to clandestine prostitutes. 
We are therefore of opinion that the Contagious Diseases Acts 
have exerted an especially great and powerfully repressive influence 
on the prostitutes of the “ protected” districts, 
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In the United Kingdom the districts in which prostitutes are 
subject to the Contagious Diseases Acts are surrounded by others 
in which those Acts are not operative, therefore most of the 
women who refuse to continue on the register in the districts sub- 
ject to the Acts do not secrete themselves and practise prostitution 
clandestinely within those districts, but migrate into the surround- 
ing districts in which the Acts are not operative. According to 
Captain Harris’s Report for 1875, on the operation of the Acts, 
during the six years ending last December, 7304 of the total 
number who were registered are officially reported to have thus 
migrated. The same remark is applicable to brothel-keepers. 
Captain Harris, in his Report for 1874, says: “Three brothel- 
keepers who were found to be harbouring juvenile prostitutes, and 
permitting young girls to frequent their houses, closed their 
brothels and left the district on being cautioned by the police.” 
Of course a vast clearance of this kind from any district will be 
regarded as a boon by the “respectable” inhabitants of it, and there- 
fore we experience no difficulty in either crediting or appreciating 
the facts recorded in the following extracts from Captain Harris's 
Report last mentioned :— 


“In towns where the Acts are in force, the voice of the general 
public is strongly in their favour; the opposition proceeds from 
persons . . . who reside in places distant from the scene of their 
operation. 

“Respectable persons, residing within a protected district, have 
been known to say that they would gladly pay a special rate for the 
maintenance of the Acts, so much do they contribute to the peace and 
quietness of a town.” 


But we should like to know what “respectable persons” residing 
in the towns outside the ‘protected districts,” and to which the 
7304 prostitutes in question, together with numerous brothel- 
keepers, migrated, have to say concerning this migration. We 
imagine that the small number of such persons who are duly 
acquainted with the nature and extent of it, take a view of it 
differing considerably from that entertained by “respectable per- 
sons residing within a protected district,” and by the officials who 
adduce it as evidence of the beneficent influence of the Acts. 
We imagine, too, that many “‘ respectable persons” who reside in 
the outside districts, but who know nothing of the migration in 
question, have a vague, uncomfortable feeling that the number of 
“disreputable” women in their midst has largely increased, and 
that evidences of sexual profligacy have lately become much more 
obtrusive than formerly, The fact that the application of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts has cleared the districts subject to them 
of some thousands of prostitutes, and of a large number of brothels, 
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may be, and of course is, adduced as a strong argument in favour 
of those Acts, an argument which, as we are well aware, tells with 
convincing force on that large number of persons who take only a 
superficial view of the matter; but, in fact, the social and physical 
evils produced in the districts outside and immediately adjoining 
those subject to the Acts are actually greater, and probably far 
greater, than those which are abolished within the “ protected dis- 
tricts” by the forced migrations in question. A striking illustration 
of the truth of this assertion is afforded by the experience 
of the inhabitants of the towns and villages near Marseilles. 
The municipality of this city, intent, in 1871, on suppressing 
one at least of the most dangerous forms of clandestine pros- 
titution, prohibited the keepers of lodging-houses, public- 
houses, beer-houses, &c., from employing women in the public 
service of their establishments. By another decree, pub- 
lished in 1873, all proprietors of houses, householders, and 
occupants of furnished apartments who sublet them, were for- 
bidden to let their houses or apartments, whether furnished or 
unfurnished, to girls or women known or denounced as abandoning 
themselves to the practice of public prostitution. It was intended 
on this occasion to make it impossible to practise prostitution any- 
where except in the brothels. What were the immediate results 
of these administrative measures? Our wine and beer shops, and 
our streets, says Dr. Mireur (pp. 344, 345)— 


“Were, in fact, temporarily purged of this physically and morally 
gangrenous population which infested them ; but at what price was 
this depuration accomplished, and what were the consequences of these 
rigorous measures? A considerable emigration of prostitutes from 
Marseilles was accomplished ; but instead of entering the brothels as 
was expected, they went into the départements (the neighbouring towns 
and villages) to seek the impunity denied to them at Marseilles, and to 
spread everywhere demoralisation and disease. It was a sad sight to 
see in a short time certain rural populations, whom until then the 
syphilitic poison had spared, become the victims of a plague which 
they ought never to have known. 

“In presence of this deplorable state of things, the Prefects of the 
several bordering départements, at the instigation of the Conseils Géné- 
raux, made it their duty in turn to adopt measures like to those of 
the Marseilles municipality ; but it was too late, the evil had already 
acquired such proportions as to be irreparable.” 


The advocates of compulsory medication are accustomed to inter- 
pret facts of the kind just adduced as indications, not of the failure 
of the system, but of the necessity of its more extensive applica- 
tion; and its English advocates, while appealing with especial 
emphasis to the superior sanitary condition of the “ protected dis- 
tricts” as a proof of the efficacy of the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
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assert that that condition exemplifies what might be the sanitary 
state of the whole United Kingdom if Parliament would only 
make the application of those Acts coextensive with it. The 
advocates of those Acts are indeed fortunate in being able to make 
use of this argument; and so long as the districts to which they 
are applied are surrounded by others to which they are not applied, 
it will appeal to a certain class of minds with irresistible force, as 
all women within the ‘“ protected districts” who, by practising 
prostitution without the legal authorisation to do so now obtain- 
able, can escape over the border into a non-protected district when 
they find the police inconveniently troublesome,—they do, as a 
general rule, thus escape, and practise their profession elsewhere. 
Of course there must always remain a certain number of women 
in whom motives of various kinds for staying in the districts 
where they have been in the habit of living are strong enough to 
outweigh their repugnance to submit themselves to the regime 
prescribed by the Acts. The aggregate number of these scattered 
throughout the fourteen “ protected districts” had become reduced, 
at the end of last year, as we have already said, to the compara- 
tively small number 1907. 

But a very different state of things would be experienced in the 
United Kingdom if, instead of being applied over certain limited 
areas of it, the Contagious Diseases Acts should ever be applied 
over the whole of it. Then it would be no longer possible for 
women refusing to be registered, or disappearing after registration, 
to shelter themselves from the pursuit of the police more securely 
in one district than in another; then the real struggle @ Uou- 
trance between such women and the police would begin in England 
for the first time; then the women remaining in the various 
localities most advantageous or agreeable to them would resist the 
power of the law with all their might—not openly, of course, but 
by resorting to the innumerable forms of ruse and stratagem 
which confessedly give the palm of victory to their sisters engaged 
in a like conflict on the Continent, and which, according to the 
trustworthy indications of long experience on an immense scale 
there, will ensure their own success in England; then “clan- 
destine prostitution” will become here, as it has long been on 
the Continent, the insuperable obstacle to the compulsory 
medication of public women; then in England, as now on the 
Continent, the voices of would-be reformers will be heard crying 
aloud for an augmentation of force, for more policemen and more 
surgeons to apply it—in fact, for a law condemning not only all 
women found guilty of practising prostitution to reside in brothels, 
but also all young girls (minors), after detection in the act of 
prostitution three times, their parents’ protests and reclamation of 
them notwithstanding ; and, finally, then in England, as on the 
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Continent, especially in France, now, the moral sense in matters 
sexual will be so blunted and debased by the subtle, all-pervad- 
ing influence emanating from the Governmental recognition and 
superintendence of prostitution as a necessary and inseparable 
element of civilisation, that seduction will be regarded as a mere 
venial offence, and sexual demoralisation in its manifold forms will 
extend its corrupting taint to increasingly wider and higher circles 
of English social life. 

Meanwhile, and until this deplorable change shall have been 
accomplished, it behoves the people inhabiting those parts of 
England not yet subjected to the Contagious Diseases Acts to 
consider carefully whether, for the sake of the alleged advantages 
conferred on the army and navy by those Acts, the Government is 
justified in forcing the various centres of population outside the 
“ protected districts” to become the receptacles of the thousands 
of prostitutes who are cast out from those districts, and who, in 
the places to which they migrate, operate as so many additional 
agents for the diffusion of a moral as well as a physical pestilence 
among the inhabitants. 
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Municipal London ; or, London Government as it is, and London 
under a Municipal Council. By Josrrn F. B. Firta, LL.B. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1876. 


THE principle of uniformity of administration in the municipal 

government of London, and the absolute necessity of having 
one central and responsible authority, is becoming day by day 
of wider recognition. In the House of Commons the resolution 
of Lord Elcho in favour of the establishment of such a single 
authority, was followed by a discussion which showed clearly 
that the question is gradually becoming one of imperial im- 
portance. We have recently considered the subject of London 
government at some length, but the subsequent publication of 
a work dealing in the most complete and exhaustive manner 
with the whole subject, followed by the debates on the motion 
of Mr. James for the reform of the City Companies, and the reso- 
lution of Lord Elcho, have since that time advanced the ques- 
tion considerably towards solution. ‘he clear and unmistakable 
language of Mr. Gladstone, when he advised the City Companies 
to reform themselves lest a worse thing come upon them, and 
the vigorous and incisive denunciation by Mr. Lowe of the mis- 
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government and municipal anarchy of London, point to the 
conclusion that at least one party in the House of Commons is 
likely to bring this question to the front whenever a favourable 
opportunity offers. 

“Municipal London” is divided into two parts, and is a por- 
tentous volume of nearly 800 pages. We are told in the Preface 
that it has been written in order to clear the ground for reform, 
by delineating the exact character and power of every institu- 
tion exercising or claiming to exercise municipal or quasi-muni- 
cipal functions within the metropolitan area, and of elaborating 
a system whereby the whole metropolis may be governed by a 
Supreme Representative Council. ‘The first part of the work, 
extending over some 500 pages, is devoted to the task of delinea- 
tion, and it contains accounts descriptive, historical, and statis- 
tical of the City Corporation, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
the Vestries, the Gas and Water Supply, the Corporation of 
Westminster, the Thames and Lea Conservancy Boards, the 
School Boards, the Police Force, and all the organisations in 
connection with the administration of the Poor Law. The 
second part is prefaced by an historical dissertation upon various 
attempts after reform ; this is followed by an argument in favour 
of a single governing body, and the remainder of the book is 
occupied with the constitution and work of such a body, and the 
adaptation to it of all existing bodies. 

It is not difficult to understand, after consulting the pages of 
“Municipal London,” how statesman after statesman has shrunk 
from dealing with a question so vast and so complex, and which, 
no matter in what way its solution may be attempted, will affect 
many powerful vested interests. To obtain any fair grasp of the 
question at all, a Home Secretary must have devoted many days 
of valuable official time to its consideration, and it is in the 
lightening of the work of the municipal reformer of the future 
that Mr. Firth has rendered such effective aid. In the pages of 
“Municipal London” may be found an exact and accurate de- 
scription of every institution and public body exercising any sort 
of municipal jurisdiction in the metropolis. This description is 
of the most concise and practical kind, and where the formation 
and attributes of these institutions depend upon historical evi- 
dence, we have their history succinctly and accurately detailed. 
Thus the Corporation of the City rest their privileges upon char- 
ters, and we have accordingly a chapter devoted to their con- 
sideration. Lord Coke wrote that “to treat of the great and 
notable franchises, customs, and liberties of the people of London 
would require 'a volume in itself,” and no small credit is due to 
Mr. Firth for having condensed the argument of the question into 
twenty-two pages. Again, the peculiar “privileges” and “rights” 
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of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council necessitated 
some consideration of their origin, and of the development and 
change of their powers with the changing times. The advantage of 
having the whole question of the City charters, and the constitution 
and privileges of the City Corporation and of the civic officers thus 
detailed in a reliable and succinct form, is immense. The “ privi- 
leges”’ of the City of London have always constituted a kind of 
unknown yet dangerous land to all who had dealings with that 
august body. Mr. Firth deserves the credit of great courage in 
tearing aside so ruthlessly the curtain of mystery which the Cor- 
poration have always endeavoured to throw around their powers 
and their proceedings, and in laying bare as he does the naked- 
ness of this great public body. ‘The Corporation of the City 
occupy a position as unique as it is anomalous. It is the fact 
that much of the power which it claims rests alone upon charters 
which are difficult if not impossible to construe. In order to 
obtain an accurate knowledge of the powers possessed or claimed 
by the City Corporation, it is necessary to refer to charters whose 
language is frequently “archaic, conflicting, and of the vaguest 
possible character.” A very short charter, granted by a needy 
monarch on payment of money, is sometimes put forward as the 
justification for claims of the most extensive character. And the 
difficulty of the work of interpretation is enormously increased 
by the impossibility of ascertaining what charters are actually in 
force, and what charters and parts of charters have been repealed 
by subsequent grants. A vigorous attempt to subject some of 
these documents to the test of law was made in the case of “ The 
Corporation of London v. Combe & Co.” The defendants con- 
tested the right which the City had asserted and acted upon for 
many years, of measuring and carrying all corn landed on the 
banks of the river Thames between Staines and Yantlet Creek 
in Kent; the City endeavoured to enforce their privilege, but 
declined to produce the charters under which the privilege could 
alone be claimed, if at all. When the Corporation found it 
necessary to produce evidence of their title, they withdrew from 
prosecuting their claim. The inevitable inference from this pro- 
ceeding on the part of the City is that they were advised by their 
law officers that the “ privilege” which for centuries they had 
claimed, to the injury of the trade of London, had not a sufficient 
legal foundation to justify them in subjecting it to judicial exa- 
mination. ‘There are many City privileges which appear to rest 
upon similar foundations; and apart from the grave disadvantages 
attendant upon the existence of a large corporation with powers 
not merely undefined, but actually undefinable, it is a matter of 
serious injustice to the inhabitants of the metropolis generally 
that privileges should be claimed and enforced at their cost 
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which might upon examination be found to possess no legal basis 
whatever. 

It might have been supposed that the books and records of an 
historical corporation were the common property of the citizens, 
and that their inspection would be freely granted, under due re- 
strictions, to all who chose to ask for it ; but a Standing Order of 
the Common Council provides that no officer of the court may 
show the books or records of the Corporation without leave 
to any one who is not a member of the Corporation itself. The 
fact of the existence of such an order is in itself sufficient to 
arouse suspicion. If the Common Council are faithful to their 
trusts, what reason is there why these documents should be con- 
cealed? Do the members of the Common Council claim to be 
more than trustees of the records and property committed to 
their care? If they claim that property for their own uses, let it 
be openly avowed, and it will be strange indeed if some one does 
not find a method of contesting their pretensions. If, on the 
other hand, they are mere trustees of such property for the gene- 
ral body of citizens, it seems to us that the citizens have an un- 
questionable right to examine at reasonable times the muniments 
of their title, and see to what extent the objects of their trusts 
are carried into effect. ‘The transactions of our Houses of Par- 
liament, the most ancient, the most august, the most highly 
privileged assemblies in the world, are made known and declared 
to every citizen. The proceedings in our Courts of Justice are 
equally open and accessible, and why should the records and pro- 
ceedings of the legislative body of the oldest English Corporation 
be veiled in such mystery? Concealment argues something 
wrong. If powers were strictly exercised, if duties were effi- 
ciently discharged, if moneys were expended on the most deserv- 
ing objects, there would be no reason for secrecy. But if this be 
not so, then, to use the words of Mr. Firth, “it is not to be won- 
dered at that whilst the City is constant in its assertion and en- 
forcement of its privileges, upon which it puts its own construc- 
tion, it is equally reticent of producing its title to them.” 
Mr. Firth indulges in an elaborate argument upon the subject of 
the validity of the charters as they stand. The numerous pre- 
cedents which are to be found in favour of the theory that they 
only remained in force during the life of the particular sovereign, 
and of the absolute necessity of a confirmation of them during each 
reign as a prerequisite to their validity, are here set out; and 
the doctrine that the Act of William I11., restoring the charters 
in the force in which they existed prior to the Quo Warranto, 
merely relegated the Corporation to the status quo ante, is stoutly 
upheld. Mr. Firth divides the rights, privileges, franchises, &c., 
granted or confirmed by City charters into three classes : Those 
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which may be adopted by a new municipality with advantage, 
such as the power of internal regulation possessed by the Com- 
mon Council; those which do no injustice, or which are only 
unjust because confined to the City, such as the title of Lord 
Mayor, the appointment of Sheriffs, the Chief Butlership of the 
Lord Mayor, and the Control of Markets (which latter is a gross 
injustice when exercised by the City Corporation over the metro- 
polis); and lastly, those which are obsolete or mischievous, 
This latter class includes the various charters in restraint of trade, 
the magistracy of Aldermen, the duty on corn brought to the 
port of London, and others. As to the charters generally, Mr. 
Firth proposes to repeal them all, and to re-enact in a new Con- 
stituting Act those that are not obsolete or mischievous, and to 
transfer to a new municipality, to be constituted on the lines laid 
down in the second part of this book, the City’s title to property 
now held by it under charters or royal grants made to the 
capital as such. The proposition is one that, so far as the re- 
peal of the charters is concerned, is of obvious necessity. 

The election of the Lord Mayor, Chamberlain, Sheriffs, Re- 
corder, and other City officers, is in the hands of those who are 
on the Livery of the various City Guilds, and in addition to an 
elaborate description of the functions and powers of these officers 
themselves, and of the Corporation;to which they belong, we have 
more that sixty pages devoted to the consideration of the Livery 
Companies. Mr. Firth’s chapter on the origin, nature, and 
position of these Companies of the City is so interesting, and 
written with such vivacity and power, that it is almost a pity it 
has not been published in a separate form. As the City Guilds 
form the electoral body selecting important City officers, it is clear 
that no reform can ever be complete which does not deal with 
them ; but Mr. Firth, in addition to proving that these Companies 
are essentially municipal in their character, and are part of the 
City Corporation itself, claims that the Common Council of the 
City, as well as the Crown, have rights of control over them. 
These contentions are supported by many precedents, from which 
it appears that the rulers of many of the Companies ought con- 
stitutionally to be sworn in before the Lord Mayor; that the 
Court of Aldermen and the Court of Common Council have both 
of them constantly exercised extensive controlling powers; and 
that the Mayor and Aldermen appear to be in the position of a 
court of appeal from decisions made by the rulers of Livery _ 
Companies with respect to their members. This control is now 
rarely exercised, and as the members of the Corporation are all 
of them members of Livery Companies, and, as Mr. Firth states, 
are elected to power in the Companies concurrently with their 
promotion in the Corporation, it is scarcely likely that, under 
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existing circumstances, such control could ever prove of much 
value. In the days when all the inhabitants of the capital were 
members of trading companies, it was probably true that a cor- 
poration elected from the whole might enforce the performance 
of duty upon individual companies; but in these latter times, when 
the very existence of the Companies is threatened, when their 
conduct is publicly impeached, and when, moreover, the Corpora- 
tion itself is the subject of systematic attack, such control must 
be sought for in vain. Like hunted deer, they all cling together 
for safety, and are careful to avoid such dissension amongst 
themselves as should give the enemy any excuse for attack. If 
the right of control over the City Guilds now vested in the City 
Corporation were transferred to a new municipal body, it would 
probably be found that its exercise would involve very extensive 
changes in the present character of these bodies. 

The right of the Crown to control the Livery Companies was 
not in former days a matter of any doubt, and it was of the most 
complete and extensive character. The very existence of the 
Company was admitted to rest upon the will of the sovereign, 
and the rules regulating the concerns of the Companies required 
royal assent. Of these facts Mr. Firth gives many remarkable 
illustrations, extending from the Plantagenet kings down to the 
reign of William III. Richard JI. appears to have required 
from the Companies, under penalty of forfeiture, a full account 
of their origin, foundations, rules, oaths, liberties, privileges, 
statutes, ordinances, and usages of all kinds, together with a 
complete statement of their property, its investment, and the in- 
come derived from it. No question as to the right of the Crown 
to demand such information appears to have been at that time 
raised, nor was the jurisdiction of the Crown regarded as ad- 
mitting of any doubt during any reign before the Revolution. 
The rights which had been granted to the Companies of control- 
ling trade were monopolies, and whenever a new sovereign 
ascended the throne, they endeavoured to conciliate his favour 
for their continuance. This favour was frequently only granted 
on condition of heavy money payments. ‘The Tudor sovereigns 
exacted large sums from them in this way. But after the Re- 
volution the Companies ceased to pay court to sovereigns, and 
began to claim their property as their own, and their privileges 
as inalienable ; and the Municipal Commissioners of 1835, to 
whom was intrusted the examination into the condition of these 
bodies, were treated by some of the Companies with great indig- 
nity. After the forfeiture of the charters of the City in 1684, 
Mr. Firth says that the Companies, recognising the insecure 
a of their own, resolved to make humble submission to the 

ing. 
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“ They at once saw that the same hand might be laid upon their 
own charters, and they therefore hastened to make new submission to 
the king. ‘They offered their humble submission to the sacred majesty 
of the king,’ and asked him in his ‘ princely wisdom’ to regulate their 
government. He did so by the grant of new charters reincorporating 
the Companies under such restrictions as he should think fit, con- 
tinuing their right of perpetual succession, but making the officers of 
any Company removable by the king, and the whole body of the Com- 
pany to be subject to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen. 


‘Very different was the conduct of the Companies when the Com- 
missioners of 1835 received the royal command to inyuire into the 
Corporation of London. Upon this occasion the Merchant Taylors 
distinguished themselves amongst the Companies by their opposition. 
They told the Commissioners that they would meet them with ‘ un- 
qualified resistance.’ King William the Fourth had commanded his 
loving subjects to give their best assistance to his trusty and well- 
beloved Commission, but the Merchant Taylors, administering a vast 
income amassed under public auspices, and held by them as trustees 
for public purposes, that is to say, for the training and supervision of 
tailors and breeches-makers, insolently set both king and Commission 
at defiance, It would be amusing, if it were not so lamentable, to 
contrast this with their conduct in 1684. They were foremost then in 
craven submission. They begged the king, in their most servile 
language, to take back their charter ; and when he granted them a new 
one, which he did in the same year, they voted that all the Company 
should wait upon the king to thank him. Judge Jefferies, however, 
informed them that the king ‘accepted their thanks, but would excuse 
their attendance ;’ whereupon the Company voted a present in plate 
for the ‘great and extraordinary. honour he had conferred on them.’ 
It is exactly what might be anticipated, that the abject cowardice of 
1684 would develop into the confident assumption of 1837, and that 
the title-deeds which the men of 1684 offered to the king, their de- 
scendants 150 years later should claim as their ‘ private property.’ 
James the Second endeavoured to corrupt the electoral body of the 
Companies so as to use them for his own purposes, and still the 
Merchant Taylors were to the fore, and proposed to set up his statue 
in the Royal Exchange. 

“The Companies had by this time pretty much cast aside the 
‘common profit of the people,’ which was the groundwork of the old 
grants and charters ; and when William of Orange was invited over, 
they concluded that an excellent opportunity offered for advancing 
their interests. And they were right. It was essential to the stability 
of William’s throne that he should conciliate his subjects, and when he 
found that by simply repealing the new charters granted in 1684 he 
could gain the good-will of so influential a body as the City Companies, 
he did not hesitate to take the step. The voluntary cession of their old 
charters was now supposed to have been in reality a tyrannous act of the 
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king, and the old charters were re-established in their former validity 
and force.” 


It is abundantly clear, from the elaborate discussion of the 
question contained in this volume, that the Livery Companies 
have ceased to perform in any appreciable degree the objects for 
which they came into existence, and which formed the consider- 
ation for their charters. Their control of trade—frequently 
exercised with iniquitous severity—has in later days passed 
with most of the Companies into desuetude ; the teaching of 
trade mysteries, which was formerly a matter carefully provided 
for, has now ceased to be a matter of any consideration. The 
rulers and members of the Companies have ceased to belong to 
the trades for whose benefit they were established, and the 
tradesmen who actually do practise the trades find it often 
impossible to obtain admission. In this state of things they 
find the necessity of seeking the alliance by any means of all 
those who might be likely to initiate reform, and, as Mr. Firth 
says, they are wise in their generation, and “they are careful to 
be on the best possible terms with the powers that be. Officers 
of the Government and dignitaries of the law are regularly 
invited to partake of their noble hospitality, and no one who has 
partaken of those gorgeous banquets could find it in his heart to 
treat his hosts harshly. The application of their funds seems a 
matter of small moment after a dinner representing the perfected 
skill of 400 years of continuous dining. No one who has 

uaffed rich wines from the chased goblets of the Skinners’ 
Jompany is inclined to be over-inquisitive as to their charters, 
and no one who has sat at table with the Merchant Taylors 
troubles himself to ask how many tailors there are on the 
Livery.” It is quite clear that trade control, in the sense in 
which it existed when these Companies arose, is no longer 
practicable, if it were desirable. Technical education, which 
was one of the leading objects they had in view, is a more fea- 
sible matter ; but the method in which the funds were applied for 
such purpose would require careful consideration. The actual 
property of these Companies available for trade or education 
purposes is immense. It was stated by Mr. James, when intro- 
ducing his motion for an inquiry into the City Guilds, that they 
had property in the City alone rated to the poor at more than 
£500,000 a year, and it is well known that they have large 
estates outside the City bounds, as well as in the north of 
Ireland. Nearly the whole of this money is now expended by 
the Companies in such way as they may think fit, and quite 
irrespective of the purpose to which it ought equitably to be 
applied. It is true that they return to the Charity Commis- 
sioners an account of the distribution of some £99,000 a year— 
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expended in education, almshouses, poor relief, and similar 
purposes—but this is a very small proportion of that which was 
left for such purposes. When a benefactor to a Company some 
hundreds of years ago left his houses in a City street for the 
purpose of feeding the poor or educating their children, he 
generally appropriated the whole of its then income to such 
purpose. He never foresaw a time when the property would 
increase in value a hundred-fold, and when the company of 
fellow-tradesmen to whose management he had left it would 
develop into a body of gentlemen with no knowledge of his 
trade whatever. And it is not probable that, if he had foreseen 
such a future, he would have provided that all the enormous 
increase of value should be expended by these gentlemen on 
themselves, whilst the small sum which the property produced 
when he left it should be all that was expended on education or 
the relief of the poor. Yet this is exactly what happens in 
many of these Companies, and thus the funds available for poor 
relief or education are probably at least four times the amount 
which is now admitted by the Companies as available for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Firth makes a strong point of the fact that much of the 
property now claimed by these Companies as their own arises 
from the grants made in many of the early charters to hold 
lands in mortmain, and that as those charters set out certain 
grounds upon which they are granted, and certain undertakings 
as to the teaching and management of trades, and so forth, that 
in the present day, when the undertakings of the Companies are 
no longer fulfilled, their special privileges, and the charters upon 
which they rest, should be withdrawn. 


“The same charters that grant to the Companies the right to 
hold lands in mortmain specify the method in which the guild 
should be ruled, and in which the trade should be controlled. The 
bargain made with the Crown was not in those days an unfair one. 
Monopolous privileges in trading and extremely beneficial tenure of 
land were granted, in return for an undertaking that the particular 
trade should be taught, that the money should be held for its advan- 
tage, and that all who practise it in London or the suburbs should be 
admitted, These City lands have descended to the present generation 
charged with these trusts ; but as we have shown, the trusts are no 
longer executed except in an infinitesimal degree. The quantity of 
land held by the City Companies in London is very large, It is 
estimated that one-half of the best land in the City is in the hands of 
close corporations, who pay no succession-duties and who never sell.” 


It seems also that in the larger Companies there is no public 
audit of accounts, and that even the members of the Companies 
themselves know nothing of the state of their accounts or of the 
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income and expenditure of the Companies. This appears to be 
the case mainly with the more powerful Companies, whose funds 
are exceedingly large. 

The conclusions at which Mr. Firth arrives are supported by 
a mass of precedent and authority, and a fulness of argument of 
which probably these Companies have at no previous time had 
experience. We are told that “taking the maxim of the Fruit- 
erer’s Company, ‘ Fructu non foliis arborem estima,’ as the prin- 
ciple applicable to the Livery Companies, it is not possible to 
deny that their day of practical usefulness is now over, and he 
proposes that the powers of control possessed by the Common 
Council and the City Corporation should be formally transferred 
to the new Supreme Council which is proposed for the whole 
metropolis, and that a Royal Commission should be appointed 
to report upon the Companies—their income, expenditure, and 
administration. The Report of such Commission, we are told, 
would confirm the conclusions arrived at in this chapter, which 
are thus summarised :— 


“1, The London Livery Companies are an integral part of the Cor- 
poration. 2. The property of the Companies is public trust property, 
and much of it is available for municipal purposes. 3. The Companies 
are trustees of vast estates of which London tradesmen and artisans 
ought to be the beneficiaries, but such trusts are disregarded. 4. The 
Companies are also trustees of estates applicable to charitable uses : 
they fail to apply to such uses the whole of the funds fairly applicable 
to them. 5. The Companies were incorporated to benefit trade, to 
train artisans, and to repress bad workmanship ; they perform none of 
these functions, 6. The Companies are, by charter, to be composed 
of members of a given trade in many cases, and are legally compellable 
to admit members of it. They admit members irrespective of trade, 
and impose restrictions on those who are admissible. 7. The Com- 
panies are subject to the control of the Corporation, but as the members 
of that body are members of the Companies also, and are promoted in 
the latter concurrently with their advancement in the former, such con- 
trol is never enforced. 8. The Companies are subject to the control 
of the Crown, and their lands and monopolous privileges were only 
granted on condition that they performed certain duties: they have 
ceased to perform the duties, but they continue to hold the lands. 9. 
The continuance of a large amount of land in the heart of the City, 
and in the north of Ireland, in the hands of corporate and unproduc- 
tive bodies, is a hindrance to commerce and a loss to the public 
revenue,” 


The subsequent method of appropriating the revenues of these 
Companies will then be open to consideration. Mr. Firth de- 
votes so considerable a space to the consideration of these bodies, 
and the method of dealing with them, because he appears to 
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regard them as the great obstacles to Municipal Reform in 
London. 

“The Companies keep their connection with the Corporation to a 
large extent in the background, and the tendency is still further in the 
same direction with respect to everything connected with their pro- 
perty and internal management. They have formed, and still form, by 
far the most formidable opponents to corporate reform, and none the 
less formidable because their agency is seldom seen, and is exerted in 
many unsuspected ways. They are well aware that any serious altera- 
tion either in the way of extension or reform of the City is fraught 
with danger to themselves, as likely to expose their title and their pro- 
ceedings to public examination.” 


A large amount of evidence is given in favour of this, as well 
as of his proposition that the rulers of the Livery Companies 
practically guide the destinies of the Corporation. In thus grap- 
pling boldly with the difficult problem of the Livery Companies, 
Mr. Firth has cleared the ground of much of the difficulty that 
has hitherto encumbered it. How far his method of dealing 
with it will be acceptable to the City and to the Companies it is 
not difficult to judge; but in this, as in all other propositions 
throughout the book, Mr. Firth appears to have come to his con- 
clusions as to what is best “ for the common profit of the people” 
—as the old charters run—and then advocated it quite irrespec- 
tive of what the parties affected may say or think about the 
question. He indeed scarcely condescends to notice their opin- 
ions at all, except where it is needful to warn the reader of some 
fallacy or the reformer of some pitfall. 

The method and character of the government of the City are 
made the subject of most elaborate examination. The number, 
character, and mode of electing the Aldermen and Common 
Councillors is fully detailed, and even their social position 
is carefully inquired into. Quoting from a return obtained by 
Mr. Ayrton in 1865, we find that the occupations of the Com- 
mon Council are of the most diversified character, whilst as to 
the Aldermen Mr. Firth says— 


“The residences of the twenty-six Aldermen varied from Stoke-upon- 
Trent in the north, to Tunbridge Wells and Brighton in the south, but 
not one of them had a private address within the City. The return 
made by the Aldermen to the question of occupation was most pecu- 
liar. Alderman Challis and the two Aldermen Lawrence declined to 
answer the question ; Alderman Salomons returned his occupation as 
‘ Alderman,’ Alderman Sidney as a ‘ magistrate,’ and Alderman Wil- 
son as a colonel of militia,’ Three Aldermen described themselves as 
‘ of no occupation ;’ six others took refuge under the ambiguous defi- 
nition of ‘ manufacturers’ or ‘ merchants ;’ of the rest, one was a soli- 
citor, one a tea-dealer, one a druggist, one a hop merchant, one a 
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publisher, one a chronometer-maker, one a stockbroker, one a printer, 
one a cutler, one a provision merchant and shipowner, and one a tim- 
ber merchant. 

** Of the 206 members of the Common Council, only twenty-eight re- 
turned residential addresses within the City, and it is doubtful whether 
even this number ought not to have been lessened.” 


The inference drawn from the return, that the highest rank 
of City men are scarcely represented at all in the Corporation, is 
undoubtedly a true one, and it appears in this respect to con- 
trast unfavourably with more than one Vestry. 


“Tt is quite true that social position does not of necessity involve 
high capacity ; but a Corporation dealing with hundreds of thousands 
of pounds, and imposing heavy taxation, ought to be a body repre- 
senting the various classes affected by its action, and it is here that, 
as we think, the Corporation of London is far from occupying its true 
position. That representative and able men can be induced to serve 
on public bodies in London, the example of the Vestry we have quoted 
sufficiently proves.” 


In the description of the method in which the Corporation 
performs its work, we find set out the constitution and functions 
of some twenty-five different communities, including the Irish 
Society. 

The policy of the City with respect to its markets receives 
from Mr. Firth the most vigorous condemnation. 

The various City officers and their duties, the City Courts 
with their peculiar powers, the schools aided or supported by 
the Corporation, are all fully described. The official upon whose 
functions and duties the strongest comments are passed is, per- 
haps, the Remembrancer. He is the recognised Parliamentary 
agent of the Corporation, and we are told that his salary and 
expenses in a single year amounted to £2969, besides his ex- 
penses in connection with various Bills in Parliament, which 
seem to average between £3000 and £4000 a year more. 


“He is deputed by the Common Council to attend daily at West- 
minster during the sittings of the House of Commons ; and, except so 
far as he is concerned in certain ceremonial arrangements with respect 
to the presentation of the Mayor elect to the Lord Chancellor and to 
the Judges at Westminster, and to some other matters, his duties are 
confined to watching the interests of the City in Parliament. When- 
ever a Bill affecting the government of the metropolis is introduced, it 
is the duty of the Remembrancer to apprise the representatives of the 
City ; and it is only by the insertion of clauses reserving the City 
rights that the promoters of the measure can buy off the relentless 
opposition of the Corporation, acting through its members and through 
such of its officials and Aldermen as may have seats in the House of 
Commons, 
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“ Probably no Act upon the Statute-book was more clearly neces- 
sary, and has been more productive of manifest advantage to the com- 
munity, than the County Courts’ Act of 1846. Yet the Corporation 
of London were not willing that even this measure of national utility 
should become law, except upon the condition that the City of London 
should not be included. They were subsequently compelled to bring 
in a measure to supply the deficiency they themselves had created, and 
the only distinction which now remains between the City of London 
Court and an ordinary County Court is in the vicious system under 
which the officers of the former are appointed. 

“Nothing can be more lamentable than the effect upon London 
generally of this mischievous policy of the Corporation, nor is its public 
result any better. The Corporation practically spends from £6000 to 
£10,000 a year in maintaining its civic pride and its imagined but 
undefinable privileges at the expense of the rest of the nation. No 
one can fail to recognise the important services that the Corporation 
of London has rendered to civil and religious liberty in the past, ser- 
vices that we should be unwilling to depreciate, because they have often 
been prompted by the dictates of worldly wisdom, but it is, as we 
think, intolerable that this Corporation, still great in name and in influ- 
ence, if not in glory, should be any longer permitted to mar the beauty 
of statutes, and to destroy the uniformity of public law at the instiga- 
tion of civic pride, and under the torturing fear of impending dissolu- 
tion.” 


The number of the Committees of the Corporation appears to 
be out of all proportion to the amount of work to be done. The 
206 members of the Common Council, and the 26 Aldermen, 
perform an amount of work which Mr. Firth thinks would be 
well performed by 60. There appear, moreover, to be social 
advantages in the way of business and otherwise, which are very 
much sought after, and the Common Council by its standing 
orders seems to exclude men of experience from being re- 
elected on Committees after four years’ service, apparently so 
that these advantages may be equally shared. About £5000 
appears to be allowed by the Corporation every year to these 
Committees, ranging from £400 in the larger Committees down 
to £100 in the smaller. This money is‘mainly spent in refresh- 
ments and travelling expenses, and some £750 is expended in 
excursions. 


“ Although the Committees of the Corporation are not supposed to 
receive any direct payment for their services, there can be no doubt 
but that those services receive in many ways a fuller equivalent in the 
London Corporation than in any other municipal body. The number 
of Common Councillors is exceedingly large, and the various Com- 
inittees of the Corporation are proportionately unwieldy ; but there 
exist within the City walls many of the subtle influences that succeed 
in bringing and uniting men together, apart from and beyond the per- 
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formance in common of public duty. Every member of the Corpora- 
tion is entitled from his position to participate personally, and through 
his friends, in those sumptuous festivities for which London is so 
famous, He is invited to the great Mansion House balls; he is 
brought into close contact with people of the highest rank in every 
department of the public service, and has a voice in the exercise of 
a patronage which in extent and value has rarely been equalled by a 
public body,” 


As we read, we are almost tempted to say to the Common 
Councilman, O terque, quaterque beat?, whose lot it is to enjoy 
perpetual feasts with “ Egeria,” “ Hermione,” and “The Morn- 
ing Star” beaming upon you! Surely yours is the day—or 
rather the night—that Epicurus longed to see. Mr. Firth writes 
of their festivities with peculiar zest; so much so, that we are 
inclined to think he is not himself a disciple of the Porch. 


“ A Common Councilman of the City of London is provided with 
many good dinners every year at the public expense; he has a pocket- 
book every year which costs more than £1 per head to print ; he has 
excursions up the river and down the river ; he may in his turn have 
an Irish trip, with every expense paid, and towns doing him homage ; 
he has lithographs of the buildings that he debates in, and of the car- 
riage that he aspires to ride in; he has his pocket full of public 
gloves ; wands to carry on public occasion ; heavy medals to transmit 
as heirlooms to generations unborn ; almshouses and orphanages for 
all the poor he wishes to benefit or to get rid of, pensions to give away 
to people he may consider ‘deserving,’ schools at which to educate 
his own children, and rights of presentation at the City of London and 
other schools for the children of his friends ; surely he is a man to be 
envied!” 


The chapter upon the income and expenditure of the Corpora- 
tion is, in many respects, the most remarkable in the book. It 
is a marvel of patient analysis and close examination of the City 
accounts. When it is known that these accounts are presented 
to the Corporation every year in thirty-four separate tabulated 
statements, comprising an endless amount of detail and inter- 
lacing with each other, the difficulty of extracting the true in- 
come or expenditure of the City from them will be seen to be a 
very difficult matter. As an illustrative example of modern City 
management and finance, we find that the City markets produced 
in 1785 a total sum of £15,631, whilst the expenditure was 
£2621, leaving a profit of £13,010; in 1825 the income was 
£58,958, expenditure £6687, and profit £52,271 ; whilst in 1874 
the expenditure, including interest on money borrowed for build- 
ings, was £113,998, and the income £115,015, showing how 
modern “enterprise” has enabled present City rulers to reduce 
what were formerly some of the best paying parts of their estate 
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tothe borders of insolvency. The'schedule of City official sala- 
ries is a most extraordinary document. We find, for example, 
that one official received £1250 as Registrar of a City Court, and 
£1385 as Assistant Judge of the same Court in the year 1874. 
Taking the dividing-line between salary and wages at £200 a 
year, we are told that the Corporation of the City expend in 
salaries between £60,000 and £70,000 per annum, and in wages 
between £110,000 and £120,000. The utterly unjustifiable 
system of gratuities to officers is made the subject of much 
scathing criticism, and illustrated by some astounding examples : 
but the most remarkable branch of civic expenditure would seem 
to be in repairs. 

“‘The simple repairs of the various buildings belonging to the City, 
exclusive of the cost of construction or the supply of new furni- 
ture, &c., amounted in 1874 to more than £15,000. And the analysis 
of this expenditure is equally extraordinary. If we take the two most 
important buildings within the City—the Mansion House and the 
Guildhall—they will illustrate our meaning. During the year 1874 
there was expended in the repair of the Mansion House £1772, and 
£812 were expended in decoration. The ordinary inference from this 
expenditure would be that the building had been neglected for a con- 
siderable length of time. So far, however, is this from being the case, 
that in the previous year more than £3000 was expended upon its 
repair, decoration, and furniture. The Mansion House is by no means 
a large building ; it is a substantial, comely, and well-finished edifice ; 
and it is impossible to understand how such large sums can be spent 
in its repair and decoration year after year. The actual repairs of this 
building charged against the City’s estate during the last ten years 
amount to more than £20,000, whilst the cost of furniture and decora- 
tions during the same period has been nearly £15,000 more. The total 
cost, of keeping up the building since 1865, exclusive of salaries, has 
been about £53,000. And yet the very steps of the building are in 
quite a dilapidated condition. 

“‘ The expenditure at the Mansion House may be deemed excessive, 
but it is far outstripped by the expenditure at the Guildhall. This 
building, with the Courts and offices behind it, is a heavy charge on 
the Corporation estate. During 1874 the cost of maintaining the 
buildings was no less than £12,478. Of this sum, the salaries of the 
hall-keeper and his assistants absorb somewhat less than £1000, whilst 
the cost of printing for the City offices and Courts is somewhat more. 
Nearly the whole of the rest is made up of maintenance expenses. It 
includes the enormous sum of £3375 for repairing the Guildhall, and 
£1325 for repairing and painting the Courts behind it. Nor is this 
extravagant expenditure in any way exceptional, for we find that dur- 
ing the ten years ending 1874 there was expended upon the Guildhall, 
in ordinary repairs, more than £24,000. If we add to this £23,729 
as the cost of the new roof put up in 1865 and 1866, we havea total of 
more than £48,000. In addition to this, other tradesmen’s bills with 
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respect to the building have been sent in during the same period to the 
extent of between £17,000 and £18,000. The money expended in 
connection with the Guildhall, during the ten years ending December 
31, 1874, reached the enormous total of £117,476. It is probable 
that an ancient edifice like the Guildhall may need a good deal of 
attention ; and no doubt the atmosphere conduces somewhat to its 
decay. Even the pictures seem to suffer from the general ailment ; 
they have required cleaning three times in the course of the last five 
years, and this at a cost of £245. Can it be that City tradesmen 
devise work whether it be required or not? Except on some such 
hypothesis this expenditure is utterly inexplicable. 

“This extravagance with respect to repairs runs through the whole 
of the City accounts. Even the Monument has undergone repair to 
the extent of £53, whilst Temple Bar has cost £242. As for that 
huge monstrosity, the state coach, it is constantly out of repair. More 
than £1000 has been spent upon it during the last ten years.” 


There are some most serious charges of extravagance and mal- 
administration within the Corporation to be found in this volume, 
and they are supported by evidence so cogent, that, unless publicly 
disavowed and disproved by the City, they are calculated seri- 
ously to affect the public character of the Corporation. Mr. Firth 
distinctly challenges them to the proof, and, as he says in his 
Preface, “if the rulers of the City are innocent of the charges 
preferred against them, nothing will be easier for them than to 
demonstrate such innocence; but the day is now gone by when 
the public will rest satisfied with a simple denial.” According 
to the tabulated statements contained in this volume, the cur- 
rent income of the City is £1,146,444, and the capital income 
£794,293, making a total of £1,940,737, whilst the current ex- 
penditure is set down at £1,121,518, and capital expenditure 
£856,849, making a total expenditure of £1,978,376, and leaving 
for the year 1874 a considerable excess of expenditure over in- 
come. ‘The details are elaborately set forth in this book, and 
are well worth consultation by all who are interested in learning 
how an old and historic Corporation spends its money. 

We have recently given careful consideration to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and it is not needful to say much more at present 
with respect to it. A complete history and account of this Board 
and of its work is contained in the sixth chapter of “ Municipal 
London.” The chapter is illustrated by a map, which shows at 
a glance the chaotic condition of the Vestry divisions of London. 
The work that this body has succeeded in performing during 
the twenty years of its existence may be here examined in detail, 
and whatever objection may be taken to the Board upon other 
grounds, it cannot be denied that it can show large resulls. It 
has expended during that period more than £20,000,000 of 
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public money, of which more than £15,000,000 was raised by 
way of loan, and its present average annual expenditure is con- 
siderably over a million a year. Mr. Firth has some curious cal- 
culations as to the number of attendances at the offices in Spring 
Gardens of the forty-five members of the Board. He estimates 
the actual yearly attendance of each member to be not less than 
three times per week, a most remarkable fact, upon which he 
observes— 


‘“‘ When we remember that the various representatives at the Metro- 
politan Board have to travel from forty different and widely-separated 
points in the metropolis, and that the object for which they come to- 
gether is simply the performance of public duty, this result is indeed 
most remarkable. Many of the members of the Board are engaged in 
businesses with which frequent attendance at Spring Gardens must 
most materially interfere, and yet the flame of Municipal patriotism 
burns so brightly within them that they are content to bestow some- 
thing like one-half of their time in performing duties which receive 
but little public recognition. And not merely are they content to do 
this for a single term of three years in the discharge of one of the 
duties of citizenship, but they constantly seek and obtain re-election 
when their term of service has expired, so that the continuance of their 
public service may receive no interruption. 

“ These facts are in themselves sufficiently marvellous, but when in 
addition we come to consider the peculiar circumstances under which 
this public work is performed, our amazement at the result is increased. 
So far, at any rate, as is within public knowledge, the work performed 
by the Board is entirely unremunerated. It receives small recognition 
in the form of testimonials or addresses, or votes of thanks to the 
people who discharge it ; and even the serious loss which must ensue 
to individual members, through their neglect of their own businesses, 
is not recouped to them. Fame, that idol before whom, as says a 
great writer, ‘more men have bowed than before Baal or Jupiter, 
Brahmah or Buddha, or the most extensively worshipped of the gods 
of heathenism,’ has no attractionsfor them. Their debates are scarcely 
reported at all; their constituencies never bring them to account; 
their very names are unknown to those amongst whom and for whom 
they work. The proceedings in Spring Gardens are shaded by their 
very obscurity from the broad glare of public opinion. Public criticism 
seldom lights upon them, and still more seldom in any effective form. 
It is true that their debates are open to the public, but they are rarely 
favoured with many auditors besides the local reporters and occasional 
Vestry deputations, The action of most public bodies exercising 
municipal functions is subjected to vigilant censorship and criticism. 
The close Corporation of the City of London possesses a considerable 
equivalent safeguard in its extraordinary number of members, but the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, exercising the widest municipal func- 
tions in the British Empire, receives no effective criticism at all. 
The conduct of some of the members and officers of the Board has 
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been impeached in the very gravest manner, when at rare intervals 
light has been thrown upon its actions ; but the Vestries are not apt to 
dispossess a member once elected, or prone to believe in the possibility 
of any error being committed by a body that may be regarded as the 
very apotheosis of Vestrydom. 

‘In a former part of this chapter we have illustrated the extraordi- 
nary method in which the election of members of the Board is con- 
ducted. There is no instance on record in which ratepayers objecting 
to the action of a member of the Board have succeeded in displacing 
him. Even if the ratepayers knew what was the method of procedure 
adopted by their so-called representative at the Board, they would find 
it practically impossible to dislodge him within any reasonable time ; 
but, as we have seen, London ratepayers as a body know nothing 
whatever of the proceedings at Spring Gardens. The average Lon- 
doner is no more represented in the Board of Works than he is in the 
Spanish Cortes, and the chances are that he knows more of what 
passes in the latter than in the former. And yet each Metropolitan 
Board member represented in 1874 no less than 84,000 people with a 
ratal of £460,000, and expended £50,000 of public money. It would 
be incredible, if it were not a matter of common knowledge, that the 
largest city in the British Empire would suffer itself to be thus ruled 
and taxed by a body of men, the very names of whom are unknown, 
and who are elected upon a system that renders them practically irre- 
sponsible to public opinion.” 


It is interesting to consider who are the elect of the London 
Vestries, to whom the vast powers of the Metropolitan Board are 
intrusted. John Stuart Mill, in his work on “ Representative 
Government,” says that it is important for every purpose which 
such bodies as Boards of Works are designed to serve, that they 
should “contain a portion of the very best minds of the locality,” 
As to the Metropolitan Board of Works, Mr. Firth says— 


“In 1875 the occupations followed, or which had been followed, by 
the members were—Builders, architects, and surveyors, 7 ; booksellers, 
publishers, and stationers, 5 ; tea-dealers and solicitors, each 3 ; retail 
tradesmen, 2; and of the following occupations, each 1, viz.—Stove 
manufacturer, coachbuilder, tailor, upholsterer, general in the army, 
gas engineer, dealer in Berlin wool, architect’s clerk, auctioneer, trim- 
ming seller, watchmaker, chemist, butcher, brewer, publican, surgeon, 
barrister, owner of house property, bootmaker, schoolmaster, hospital 
treasurer, conveyancer, soap-dealer, and pawnbroker.” 


It is quite clear that, so far as men can be judged from the 
occupations they have chosen in life, there is wanting in this list 
the due proportion of the “best minds in the locality.” The 
composition of the Metropolitan Board, and the method of its 
election, are both in an unsatisfactory condition, and urgently 
need revision and change. There have been also very grave 
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charges brought against the conduct of the Board in various re- 
spects, and these are considered, and some of them discussed, 
with considerable explicitness in this work. If they are true, 
and they are certainly supported by a large amount of primd 
fucie evidence, they seem to justify the conclusion at which Mr. 
Firth arrives as to the undesirability of longer continuing the 
Board in its present position. 

The local Vestry government of the metropolis is well described 
in the seventh chapter. , 

The various functions of the Vestries, and the manner in 
which their duties are performed, are fully set forth ; and if they 
have been digested from the extraordinary productions which are 
issued by the Vestries every year as reports, the work must have 
been enormous. The great defect of London Vestry government, 
a defect worse by far than that attendant upon the constitution 
of these local authorities, is their entire irresponsibility. It is to 
this that the variety in their practice is to be traced, and to this 
cause also is traceable the fact that many Acts of Parliament 
passed for the benefit of Londoners are entirely disregarded, and 
no effort whatever made to put them in force, The action of 
the Vestries seems to be very unequal; there are few of 
them but perform some part of their work well; on the other 
hand, there is not one that exercises all the powers which it pos- 
sesses. Sewerage in Mile End, Old Town, cost £1300 a mile, 
whilst in Limehouse it cost £11,000 a mile. The excellent 
statutory provisions for the regulation of underground dwellings 
are quite disregarded in many of the Vestries, and Clerkenwell 
acknowledges to this defection, and declines to carry out the 
Act on the ground that if it were carried out “there would not 
be sufficient accommodation for the people”! The powers pos- 
sessed by Vestries for the erection of drinking-fountains, the 
sweeping of crossings, and the sinking of wells, are practically 
ignored. We have never heard of any wells being sunk, or 
pumps being fixed for the supply of water to the public water- 
carts, whilst the duty of cleansing footpaths is rarely attended to; 
and in winter, when such services are most required, the Vestries 
abandon their function, and leave the police to harry the house- 
holders under the provisions of an Act of George III. 

Every Vestry and District Board is required to appoint one 
or more medical officers to inspect and report upon the sanitary 
condition of the parish or district, but whilst some of the Ves- 
tries have made good appointments, others have made no fair at- 
tempt to carry out the Act. So also the Vestries are bound to 
appoint Inspectors of Nuisances. In Chelsea this functionary 
finds that “it takes two years to make a complete survey of the 
registered lodging-louses throughout the parish.” As Mr. Firth 
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points out, the City of London, with a less acreage, employs 
eleven inspectors at a cost of £2000 a year to do this work in 
the City. 

The inspection of food has been more attended to recently 
than was formerly the case, but no common system has yet been 
devised for the whole metropolis. Other duties are in the same 
unsatisfactory condition. The inspection and removal of 
noxious trades, the provision of carriages for infected persons, 
are examples of the same irregularity. 

Lewisham pays for the water to water its streets at the rate 
of £55 a mile, Rotherhithe pays at the rate of £8, 14s., and the 
rest of the Vestries range between the two. St Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields pays for the cartage of the water £70 per mile, whilst 
Mile End only pays £19. The total yearly cost of watering 
was in Greenwich £115, and in Rotherhithe £30. So with gas, 
for which, however, the companies are probably more to blame 
than the Vestries. ‘There are no less than eighteen different 
prices charged for the same quantity of this article. These prices 
range from £3, 10s. to £5 per lamp. 

The Public Libraries Act has been adopted in one or two 
Vestries ; the Baths and Washhouses Act in eight or ten 
Vestries. The Workshops Regulation Act is enforced in per- 
haps one-fourth of the whole number, and a few enforce the 
regulation of lodging-houses. Some Vestries have established 
mortuaries, but many of the Vestries have neglected to do so. 
Some Vestries regularly test the gas and water supplied to the 
=. others appear to neglect this duty altogether, and one 

estry seems actually to have appointed a Gas Inspector who 
was ignorant of chemistry. Notwithstanding these great irregu- 
larities, there can be no doubt but that, as a whole, the effect of 
the establishment of Vestries in London has been a great im- 
provement upon the state of things which preceded Sir Benja- 
min Hall’s Act. 


‘With all their faults and defects—and they are many—the Ves- 
trie shave done much for London. Any comparison drawn between 
our condition to-day and our condition twenty years ago, in any single 
matter, under Vestry control, abundantly proves this, But the benefits 
have been very unequal. No Vestry has carried out all its powers 
as fully as they might be carried out, but some have done more than 
others, and even the Vestries chargeable with the most culpable 
neglect of many important powers and duties have often selected one 
or two channels of improvement and carried them out thoroughly. 

“The marked and noticeable want of London Vestries is a direct 
central control; not the control of an incapable and overworked 
Board, but of a body of intelligent men of broad conception and ad- 
ministrative power. Even as they exist now in their shapeless and dis- 
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integrate forms, the London Vestries, with their accounts audited and 
their work reported on by the responsible inspectors of a responsible 
council, might be drilled into harmony, and such laws as exist be uni- 
formly enforced.” 

The Gas and Water Supply of London occupy two of the 
longest chapters in the book, and in the minuteness of detail and 
almost excess of care, it would be difficult to see how they could 
be surpassed. Those who are interested in knowing all about 
the formation of+the various companies, of the former effects of 
competition, of the coalition of the companies, and of the 
debates leading up to the enactment of the Gas Act of 1860, 
may find the fullest account of it in these pages. ‘The action of 
Sir John Trollope’s Committee in 1866, and of Mr. Cardwell’s 
Committees in 1867 and 1868, are made the subjects of careful 
discussion and analysis. ‘The Gas Act of 1868, and the measures 
which have been enacted since, and their effect, and what has 
been done under them down to the end of 1875, are set forth with 
a completeness of detail that might lead one to suppose Mr. Firth 
considered the gas history of London a matter likely to be dis- 
cussed with ardour by generations yet unborn. The income and 
expenditure of the Gas Companies is duly tabulated, together with 
the number of feet of gas made and sold, and the number of tons 
of coal carbonised, and everything about it, whilst a coloured map 
of the various territories of the companies completes an intricate 
picture, but one which can only be interesting to a certain class of 
mind, although they vitally affect the welfare and pockets of the 
ratepayers of the whole metropolis. This chapter shows inciden- 
tally, but forcibly, the great disadvantages under which London 
ratepayers suffer in having no truly representative body to look 
after their interests. ‘The Metropolitan Board of Works is found 
to have acted in a manner by no means favourable to the rate- 
payers’ interests, and the spectacle of the disagreement of this body 
with the Corporation upon so important a question points a moral 
which it may be hoped will not be without its effect. In the 
latter part of the book, in considering the method in which these 
private companies should be dealt with, Mr. Firth lays down cer- 
tain principles to guide the steps of the reformer who wishes to 
arrive at the solution of the difficult question of how to deal with 
them. The leading fallacies enunciated by the companies—(1) 
“That the Act of 1860 was a Parliamentary contract accepted 
by the companies and the public as a solution of the question ;” 
(2) “that the companies have, or ever have had, a statutory 
right to a dividend of 10 per cent. payable by consumers ;” (3) 
‘that in any scheme for purchase the companies’ capital must 
be taken at its present rate;” and (4) “that Londoners are pre- 
cluded by legislation from supplying themselves,” are each con- 
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sidered and dismissed. ‘Taking the ground that “a monopoly 
to supply the public with an article of necessity should belong to 
the public,” Mr. Firth discusses at some length, and illustrates, 
by examples from other large towns, four distinct methods by 
which the gas supply can be rightly placed in the hands of a 
municipal authority in London.. These are—(1) “ By payment 
of perpetual annuities ;” (2) “ by paying a certain number of 
years’ purchase on the nominal capital ;” (3) “ by purchasing 
the plant at a valuation ;” and (4) “by providing an indepen- 
dent supply.” We have not space to enter into the further dis- 
cussion of these propositions, but those who are interested in the 
question will find here an amount of fact and of argument cal- 
culated to satisfy the most ardent inquirer. 

In a similar manner the history and the present character of 
the water supply of London, together with all statistics as to the 
character of the water and the income and expenditure of the 
companies, and a map showing the areas of their supply, have 
been fully detailed by this indefatigable author. ‘There is 
scarcely any phase of tle question unconsidered, and if any inha- 
bitant of London wishes to know where his water comes from, 
what is its composition, what is the history of the company sup- 
plying it, what are its facilities for storage and for distribution, 
what is its capital, its income, or its expenditure, he has only to 
refer to “Municipal London” to find his requirements in these 
respects fully met. 

We entirely concur in Mr. Firth’s opinion when he says— 

“The supply of water is essentially a municipal function. Not 
merely is it an article of absolute necessity, but it is an article upon 
the regular and sufficient supply of which depends, perhaps in a greater 
degree than upon anything else, the health and the comfort of those 
who dwell in towns. Cleanliness is impossible without water, whether 
it be regarded as it affects roads, buildings, or persons. Sobriety is 
promoted by abundance of water of pure quality. Health is imperilled 
by its absence, and still more by a tainted supply. The ravages of 
cholera in London have been distinctly traced to a tainted supply, both 


in 1866 and also in 1849. 

“It would seem, then, having regard to its enormous consumption 
by the authorities of a town, and its absolute necessity to the inhabi- 
tants, that under no circumstances ought its supply to be left, as it is 
in London, entirely under private control, and made a matter of private 
profit. It is the interest of every one that the supply of water should 
be equal to every requirement, should be absolutely pure in quality, 
and should be charged only the simple cost of distribution.” 


“ The incidental advantages of consolidation in the saving of office 
and controlling expenses are capable of estimate ; but who can estimate 
the enormous boon to a poor district of an unrestricted and pure 
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supply of water? Who can estimate the hundreds of lives saved yearly, 
and the thousands made happier by such a concession ? 

“‘And whenever a central organisation comes into existence, and 
assumes the public duty of supply and distribution, Londoners will 
wonder how they could have remained apathetic so long. One centre 
of management will displace eight, and one system supersede the 
varying and sometimes dissonant ones that now exist. Public 
inspectors will test the quality of the public supply, and whenever 
the source of such supply is deemed unsatisfactory, an organisation 
able to grapple with the whole question will take it in hand with a 
prospect of satisfactory result. The public who control the supply 
of fountains and the watering of streets will then control the material 
employed, and greatly to the advantage of the Exchequer. 

“Tt would be possible to levy two water-rates, as is now done in 
Manchester: a public rate for that used for public purposes, and a 
dwelling-house rate for the water consumed for domestic purposes, 
Possibly, too, the difficulty of supply might be met by two sets of pipes, 
one supplying water for the streets and ordinary domestic uses, and a 
different quality for drinking purposes. As to the methods of pur- 
chase, we have already indicated these in dealing with the question of 
gas. But there is a great difference between the two. The capitals 
of the Water Companies were thoroughly overhauled in 1852, and the 
harassing absurdity of a 10 per cent. statutory dividend has no place 
here. Probably but little trouble would be experienced in ascertaining 
their proper capitals, in case the system of purchase was based upon 
capital, and there is no prospect of serious difficulty in coming to a 
fair settlement as to the terms of purchase whenever we have a body 
to whom we should care to intrust the task of purchase. 

“There is a wide difference between gas and water supply in 
London, and whilst in the case of one the loss to the public by 
delay is enormous, it is not nearly so much so in the other; and 
although manifest improvements are wanted on every hand, we are 
content to wait, and digest the filtered scourings of the whole Thames 
Basin as best we may, until such day as the Fates give us a Corpora- 
tion worthy of our confidence, and worthy of the name.” 


“Municipal London” contains a valuable essay upon the organi- 
sation known as the “Corporation of Westminster.” Probably 
this is the first time that the history and the exact functions 
and constitution of this remarkable body have ever been presented 
to the public. Mr. Firth shows that the term “Corporation” is 
as inaccurate in its application to the public body in question as 
the term “City” is to Westminster. Except so far as custom 
may entitle it to the name, the “City of Westminster” is no 
more a city than Chelsea or Marylebone. 


“ At the suppression of the monasteries, Westminster was found to 
be by far the richest religious foundation in the kingdom. Henry 
the Eighth appears to have changed the monastery into a college of 
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secular canons, under the government of a dean. But in 1541 the 
king converted it into a bishopric, with a bishop, a dean, and twelve 
prebendaries, and for a diocese the whole county of Middlesex except 
Fulham, From that time Westminster has been known as a City. 
The bishopric was dissolved by Edward the Sixth, but the title of 
“City” (which seems to follow the appointment of a bishop) remained, 
and has ever since that time attached, although it is in the case of 
Westminster a pure title of courtesy.” 


The origin of the “Corporation of Westminster” must be 
sought in a vow registered by King Edward the Confessor when 
a refugee in Normandy, that if God would free him from his 
distress, he would make a pilgrimage to Rome, and there visit 
the relics of St. Peter. After ascending the throne of England 
he was led to abandon this intention, and was relieved from his 
vow by the Pope, on condition of his expending in charity, or in 
the work of raising a shrine to St. Peter, a sum equal to the 
estimated cost of his intended pilgrimage. ‘Thus it came to pass 
that a ruined monastery on the banks of the T'hames was rebuilt 
and endowed with lands and with exclusive jurisdiction over a 
certain area. ‘he history of the “Corporation” from the date 
of the charter of King Edward—which of course is anterior in 
date to the much-vaunted charter of William the Conqueror to 
the City of London—is a most interesting one, and is here 
succinctly detailed. 

The present work performed by the “burgesses appears to 
consist of little else than a monthly meeting to decide questions 
brought before them by the Inspector of Weights and Measures. 
It possesses a verified copy of the standard weights and measures, 
and a mace—an article which may be regarded as the most 
indubitable evidence of its corporate dignity.” It appears also 
to possess plate, not to the extent of £40,000, like its haughty 
sister in the east, but consisting of two modest pieces—a loving 
cup and a silver snuff-box. ‘I'wo dinners a year constitute its 
“festivities.” The funds of the Corporation appear to be derived 
from the fines levied for faulty measures, and £500 a year from 
the Treasury. Whenever the latter is withdrawn, it may be 
expected that the whole organisation will quietly collapse. The 
officers of the Corporation are headed by the Dean of West- 
minster; there is also a High Steward and a Deputy High 
Steward, a ‘own Clerk, a High Constable, a Crier and Mace- 
Bearer, an Inspector, and a Summoning Officer. 

The police forces of the City and of the metropolis are made 
the subject of separate consideration. Mr. Firth finds much to 
praise in the organisation and work of the police force, and as 
he follows the laudable practice of giving his readers the 
facts of a matter before drawing his inference, there is good, 
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ground for the opinion that the praise is merited. The tables 
of income, expenditure, strength, and division and pay of the 
men, &c., are most explicit and most useful. 

There is also in the book a large amount of praise awarded to 
the London School Board. Its work from tlhe commencement 
is tabulated and analysed in the same complete manner as the 
other questions dealt with in this book, and the actual cost and 
accommodation of every school built by the Board is duly tabu- 
lated ; the attendance of children, the salaries and number of 
teachers and officers, the rate of school-fees, and the curriculum 
of ‘instruction at the different classes of schools, may be here 
found. Many people complain much of the expenditure of the 
Board. Mr. Firth defends it; and as it is fully set out, every 
reader may judge for himself how far recent public criticism is 
justifiable. 

The Thames Conservancy Board and the Lea Conservancy 
Board have their works and their character introduced to the 
public in the same way, and it is pleasant to find so much good 
work done by bodies of whose proceedings so little is generally 
known. Burial Boards, the Tower of London, and the Charities 
of London generally, come in for due notice. 

A whole chapter is devoted to the Poor Relief System of the 
metropolis, under which are included the Metropolitan Asylum 
Board, sick asylums, district schools, infirmaries, and the in- 
come and expenditure on poor-rate account. Elaborate tables 
illustrate this chapter, and bring home to the eye at once the 
salient points of a somewhat unpopular subject. 

Before the passing of the Metropolitan Houseless Poor Act the 
relief of the poor in London was conducted on the same principles 
as those which obtained in the rest of the country. But since 
that time London has been the subject of special poor-law 
legislation, but as yet with no effective attempt to unite the various 
organisations into one harmonious whole. ‘There are now iu 
the metropolis thirty Boards of Guardians, most of whom are 
elected annually in March. The difference in size and in popu- 
lation of the poor-law districts is not less remarkable than that 
which is to be found in the Vestries. 

The Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867, deals with the questions of 
district asylums, medical outdoor relief, district and sepa- 
rate schools, workhouses for classes of poor, lands, constitu- 
tions of unions and parishes, houseless poor, metropolitan com- 
mon poor fund, and many other kindred questions. Mr. Firth 
finds much to praise, as well as much that is undeserving of it, 
in connection with the poor-law as administered by Boards of 
Guardians in London. Their action upon any question where 
they have latitude of choice seems to be very unequal, and the 
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generally satisfactory character of the whole seems to be mainly 
due to the tight hand kept upon them by the Local Government 
Board. 


“ The difficulty experienced in dealing with these bodies is a striking 
illustration of the trouble frequently experienced in adequately cou- 
trolling communities exercising independent original functions, and a 
strong argument, as it seems to us, for establishing a system under 
which, as in the case of the School Board, local bodies, although allowed 
to express opinions, shall be compelled to make them subservient to 
well-settled lines of general metropolitan policy. 

“The present function fulfilled by the local government is well set 
forth in the report of the Government Inspector in 1874. ‘It is, I con- 
ceive, one of the highest functions of the Central Authority, not merely 
to collect and redistribute for general use, the concentrated experience 
of Poor-Law administrators throughout the country, but by its orders 
to preserve sound principles once adopted from the danger of disease and 
perversion to which the necessarily fluctuating constitution of Boards 
of Guardians must necessarily expose them ; and where, as in London, 
individual Boards of Guardians have not only recognised the principles 
enumerated by the Board, but have proved that they may be effectually 
carried into practice, the Board seems specially called upon to interfere, 
to secure, for the benefit of the whole district, the adoption of the 
sounder system of administration thus indicated.’ ” 


Whatever other public body may take objection to Mr. Firth’s 
descriptions, it is quite clear that the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board have no cause for complaint. They seem to have done 
their work exceedingly well, and the fullest recognition is here 
accorded to it. It is worthy of note that this body consists of 
sixty members, of whom forty-five are elected by the unions 
8 parishes, and fifteen nominated by the Local Government 

oard. 

There are some other organisations, exercising functions which 
would, in case of the establishment of a central municipality, be 
transferred to it, that are here considered. Thus the various 
county jurisdictions in the metropolis are set out, and the pro- 
portion of their income and expenditure which is specially due to 
the metropolitan area is calculated. 

Mr. Firth concludes the first part of the work with what he 
terms the “ Municipal Balance-Sheet of London.” In this table 
are set forth the total income and expenditure—capital and cur- 
rent—of each of the various bodies whose functions he proposes 
to include in the work of the new municipality. We do not, 
however, note anything entered on either side on account of the 
Livery Companies. Perhaps it would be somewhat premature 
to dispose of their income before the right to it has been pub- 
licly declared. From the “Municipal Balance-Sheet” it would 
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appear that the total current income is £11,548,175, and capital 
income £4,258,488, making a total income of £15,806,663. The 
current expenditure is quoted at £11,755,505, and capital ex- 
penditure £3,362,244, making a total expenditure of £15,117,749. 
This is an income sufficiently large to satisfy the ambition of any 
civic magnate, and is calculated to give encouragement to those 
timid politicians who, like Sir George Bowyer, foresee in the 
establishment of a Metropolitan Municipality some danger of 
the influence of Parliament itself being overshadowed. The 
“outstanding loans” of the various bodies named form the 
subject of another table, and add up to the astounding total of 
£26,086,197. When we consider in whose hands the dispensa- 
tion of these vast funds now rests, and how little responsible they 
are even to public opinion, we may well be thankful that matters 
are not still worse; but these figures are sufficient to urge any 
patriotic citizen to support a good measure of reform whenever 
one is presented. 

The second part of “ Municipal London ” commences with the 
history of the various attempts which have been made to reform the 
municipal administration of the affairs of the metropolis, and of the 
Commissions and Committees to which its consideration has been 
referred, and it forms one of the most instructive parts of the 
volume. In the course of the debate on the Municipal Reform 
Bill in 1835, Lord John Russell promised to introduce a measure 
for the government of the metropolis, and twice during the ses- 
sion of 1836 did the Government avow their intention of carrying 
out such promise so soon as the report of the Municipal Com- 
missioners was presented. It is no doubt to the delay of the 
Commissioners in the presentation of this report that the metro- 
polis owes the forty years of chaos and misrule from which it has 
since suffered. 

It was perfectly right that the presentation of the report upon the 
smaller Corporations should not be delayed by the Commissioners 
until such time as they were able to complete their investigations 
into the complex and abstruse questions involved in the consider- 
ation of the City Corporation, with its attendant Livery Com- 
panies. But when such report was finally presented during the 
year 1837, the state of parties in the House of Commons was 
somewhat changed, and the Government concluded that, with a 
diminished majority, it would be impolitic to introduce a measure 
which would inevitably sap the allegiance of the City members. 
So it came to pass that the measure was never brought forward ; 
and when a few years later the City of London elected Lord 
John Russell as one of its representatives in the House of Com- 
mons, the hope of reform died away, and so far as the introduc- 
tion of any serious measure affecting its constitution was con- 
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cerned, the City of London was left in peace. On every hand its 
wealth was increasing and its men decaying—so far, at least, as 
public spirit and patriotism were concerned. Funds left for the 
benefit of-the poor were doubling and trebling in yearly value as 
the City property in which they were invested became more 
and more sought after ; and as the poor were gradually extruded 
from the City area, the bloated funds left for their benefit became 
more constantly and more unblushingly appropriated by wealthy 
and unprincipled trustees. 

The Report of the Municipal Commissioners presented in 1837 
is by far the most valuable report that has ever been published 
upon the Corporation of London. The number and individual 
standing of the members of this Commission give a weight to 
their united opinion which was wanting to the Commission of 
1854 ; and whenever the Municipal Reform of London shall be 
comprehensively undertaken, there can be no doubt but that the 
lines laid down by the former body will receive careful attention. 

The Municipal Corporation Act established a valuable pre- 
cedent in extending the old boundaries of towns so as to include 
all districts which could be fairly regarded as part of the same 
municipal area, and it is with respect to this that the Commis- 
sioners say : “ We do not find any argument on which the course 
pursued with regard to other towns could be justified, which 
would not apply with the same force to London, unless the mag- 
nitude of the change in this case should be considered as convert- 
ing that which would otherwise be only a practical difficulty into 
an objection of principle.” The Commissioners also express 
themselves unable to discover any justification for the separate 
distinction and existence of the City, except the fact that it does 
so exist, and has for a long time continued so. ‘They further 
point out the perplexity which is introduced into discussions on 
the corporate system owing to the constant but fallacious as- 
sumption that questions relating to the Corporation relate to 
the whole of London. Mr. Firth illustrates the misconception 
which still constantly results from this; and, as he says, “ Al- 
though the City arrogantly deny to London without the walls 
any share in their government, or in the expenditure of funds 
extracted from all, yet they quietly assume to be their represen- 
tatives whenever an opportunity offers.” The truth of this is 
constantly manifest. A few score men in an obscure City ward 
choose an Alderman, who ultimately becomes Lord Mayor, and 
persuades foreigners that he is the accepted ruler and sovereign 
of nearly four millions of people. And the City take most com- 
placently to themselves praise for whatever may be done else- 
where in London. This was amusingly illustrated on the occasion 
of the “intermunicipal ” festivities in 1875, when the Prefect of 
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the Seine was allowed to praise the Lord Mayor for the “quais 
pa eal and “les grands voies de communication” ot the 
capital. 

The character of the influence which the Corporation of the 
City successfully exercised to prevent the introduction of any 
measure for their reform was, soon after the presentation of the 
report, strikingly exemplified in the case of the Police Bill. The 
object of this measure was the establishment for the whole metro- 
polis of one system of police. Every Committee of the House of 
Commons which had the question before it had reported unani- 
mously upon the desirability of a single system. ‘The Committee 
which considered the question a short time previously to the in- 
troduction of the Bill reported with respect to the system in 
vogue within the City area: “If a scheme could be contrived 
for the purpose of increasing vice and crime, nothing could have 
been better calculated than the system of police in the City of 
London.” Lord John Russell and Sir Robert Peel were both 
strongly in favour of a single system, and the opinion of the 
leading men in Parliament was all on the same side. And yet 
the City succeeded in influencing the decision of the Select Com- 
mittee to whom the Bill was referred. The method in which 
this was done was set out in a speech of Lord Brougham before 
the House of Lords in 1843, and it illustrates the methods of ac- 
tion of this much-lauded Corporation. “It was found that the 
City did not approve of the Bill; that the citizens did not extend 
to it the favour which it found everywhere else among the lovers 
of good government and of systematic and efficient police—the 
greatest benefit that men living in a social state could enjoy. 
. ... Taking an accurate observation of the state of the Govern- 
ment in the other House ; discerning that their majorities were 
exceedingly small, varying from two and three to five—five was a 
great majority—the City gentlemen discovered that they had no 
small weight with the Government, and came to a common un- 
derstanding as to the result of the Committee appointed to ex- 
amine the Bill.” It was thus to the underhand conduct of the 
City that the present absurdity of separate police authorities is 
due ; and Lord Brougham attributed to the same cause the fact 
that no Bill was brought in for the reform of the Corporation. 
In 1843, however, Lord Brougham moved in the House of Lords 
that an address be presented to the Queen praying her to take 
into consideration the Report of the Commissioners of 1835. It 
is a curious speech to read, and not the less so that it contains a 
considerable amount of prophecy as to the early removal of 
various scandals within the City. He quoted the language of 
Lord John Russell, when, as Minister in 1835, he had stated that 
“existing municipal corporations neither possess nor deserve the 
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confidence of Her Majesty’s subjects,” and added, “ If the smaller 
corporations throughout the country needed reform, I will main- 
tain that the Metropolitan Corporation requires it a great deal 
more, and is in its various departments entirely deserving of the 
name heretofore given it of the Giant Abuse of that class.” He 
was especially severe upon the administration of justice by 
City Aldermen, which he termed a “grievous abuse,’ and ex- 
pressed his opinion that not many months would elapse before 
Municipal Reform should be extended to the City of London. 
Upon this speech Mr. Firth remarks— 


“Lord Brougham was seriously mistaken. Thirty years later the 
‘administration of justice’ flourishes in the City on the old principle ; 
the gratuities to City officials (which seem to have excited his especial 
ire) are still given as lavishly as ever ; the unjust taxation of metropo- 
litan London still exists ; the most important members of the commu- 
nity still decline to join the Corporation, and the indecency of the 
election of judicial officers by personal canvass is as patent and as scan- 
dalous in 1875 as it was in 1843.” 


The history of the various attempts after the reform of London 
government is elaborately set forth in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
chapters of the book, with the object, as Mr. Firth distinctly 
avows, of setting before the reformers of the future the different 
methods in which reform has been thwarted, thus enabling them 
to steer clear of the rocks on which former measures have been 
wrecked. We have a synopsis of the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of 1854, and many amusing facts as to the effect which 
that remarkably tame report produced in the City. There can 
be no doubt but that to a work which presumes to deal finally and 
conclusively with the government of London, and to constitute 
itself a vade mecum for the statesman-reformer, these facts are 
of considerable importance. Probably the greatest service that 
could be rendered to a statesman introducing a measure to settle 
a question which has been more or Jess an object of public agita- 
tion for forty years is to give him, in the lucid and systematic 
manner which may be found in these volumes, an analysis and 
a summary of the various arguments previously used against re- 
form, and of the measures which have been taken on former occa- 
sions to defeat it. ‘I'he Home Secretary, in speaking upon Lord 
Elcho’s motion, alluded to “Municipal London ;” but if he had read 
it with care, he would have found several pages devoted to the 
refutation of the argument upon which he strongly relied, that 
between the various districts of the metropolis there was no 
“community of interest.” Upon this argument Mr. Firth very 
justly remarks— 

“This question of ‘community of interest’ is a modern invention, 
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No such argument was raised with respect to the incorporation of 
the large towns affected by the Act of 1835. Nobody ventured to 
suggest that the button and pen factories of working Birmingham 
had no community of interest with aristocratic Edgbaston, or that 
the difference of occupation and habits of different sections of the in- 
habitants was any objection to their united government. Nobody 
suggests that the Mohammedans, Hindoos, and English in an Indian 
town should each have a separate government because they inhabit 
separate quarters of the town. And yet the difference between the 
sanitary requirements, the occupations, the habits, and the tastes of 
all of them are immeasurably greater than any that exist in London. 
The reason is simply one invented for the purpose of helping to clog 
the wheels of Reform. 

“Municipal government exists for the united benefit of aggre- 
gations of people, not for the cultivation of their tastes or their 
acquaintanceship. It exists because there are many requirements 
born of proximity which may be best met by united action. The 
Main Drainage system is a strong illustration of this. The same 
regulations are made for slaughter-houses on ‘Bow Common’ as in 
‘ Belgravia,’ and no latitude is allowed to the Bow Common people 
on account of their habituation to ‘poison.’ It so happens that cer- 
tain noxious trades have established vested rights in Bow ; but if 
they had done so in Belgravia, they would be subject to precisely the 
same rule, and could only be removed upon the same conditions.” 


“The ‘community of interest’ between a retired Bermondsey 
bone-boiler and a retired Major-General is absolutely ni/ from a per- 
sonal point of view; but when they live in the same street in Tyburnia, 
their community of interest from a municipal point of view is abso- 
lute, and it is the municipal interest with which alone we have 
anything to do. The Board of Works itself illustrates the number 
of things which Londoners must have in common. But if this in- 
fantine theory were carried out, its functions would end, and every 
householder would have his own fire-engine, sewer, dust-heap, water- 
cart, and so forth, unless he happened to have a neighbour with the 
same religious views and carrying on the same trade, in which case 
they would join at the contrivances.” 


After a discussion of the various measures introduced for 
reform, and of their provisions, Mr. Firth thus summarises the 
fate which has befallen them— 


1. “ Bill promised by Lord John Russell in 1837. City take ad- 
vantage of balance of parties, and threaten the Government. Elect 
Lord John Russell as member for the City. 

2. “ Police Bill of 1839. Coerce the Government by threatening 
to withdraw all available support. 

3. “ Government Bill of 1856. City makes strong representations 
as to necessity of delay. Sir George Grey yields to pressure, and the 
Bill is shelved. 
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4. “ Government Bill of 1858. Referred to a Select Committee on 
motion of member for City. Motion made on behalf of City, after 
Committee’s report, that Bill should be referred back to same Com- 
mittee, so that City might be heard by counsel, although Committee 
had already heard all that City wished to say. Consequent delay 
and withdrawal of Bill. 

5. “Government Bill of 1859. Introduced too late, and withdrawn. 

6. “ Government Bill of 1860. Withdrawn. 

7. “Police Bill of 1863. Defeated on Standing Orders, as the 
City had not had notice in November. 

8. “ Mr, Mill's Bilis in 1867. Withdrawn. 

9, “Mr. Mill’s Bills in 1868. One defeated by City on Standing 
Orders ; the other withdrawn. 

10. “Mr. Buxton’s Bills in 1869. Withdrawn on assurance that 
the Government would ‘consider’ the question. 

ll. “ Mr. Buaton’s Bills in 1870. Read a second time, and referred 
to a Select Committee. 

12. “Lord Echo's Bill in 1875, Withdrawn in order to proceed 
by resolution, for which, however, no suitable day was available. 

“ Every one of these measures is largely founded upon the reports 
and recommendations of Royal Commissions. The subject-matter of 
them all has had all along the approval of a large majority of the 
House of Commons irrespective of party. The matter is one of im- 
minent importance to the welfare, interest, and comfort of three 
millions of people. Can it be that in this year of grace there is no 
honest statesman who dare enter the lists with the Corporation of 
London, and give form and substance to the opinion of the House of 
Commons and to the aspirations of the capital city ?” 


This wonderful book, as Mr. Cross—from the want of more 
expressive power—termed it, then proceeds in the more enter- 
prising path of building up a system of government adapted to 
the requirements of the teeming millions of the metropolis. 

The Z'imes, in a leading article on Lord Elcho’s motion, 
denounced abstract resolutions, and called upon municipal re- 
formers to produce a complete scheme. The complete scheme 
was produced last year, and it will be in the recollection of all 
that the Z’imes pronounced more resolutely in its favour than 
was its wont. Some strong counter-influence, however, ulti- 
mately prevailed, and what was perfection in October was decried 
in December, and it was found that Lord Elcho’s measure would 
reduce the relative importance of the City, and that the Metro- 
politan Board looked with little friendliness on the scheme, whilst 
the Vestries could not escape extinction. Yet although all 
this was known and discounted when the praises of the measure 
were sung, it was brought to the front with enormous effect when 
reforming zeal was to be stayed. It is needful that the lions in 
the path of reform must be encountered and slain, and the meu 
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resolute in the work must not be more daunted by the Jeremiads 
of the Zimes than by the plaintive cries of the Lord Mayor and 
Colonel Hogg. We should certainly wish to perpetuate the 
sway of both the poet Cotton and the gallant Colonel until we 
are nearer a change, if only to keep alive the ludicrous imposture 
their rule presents. As witnesses called to character in the House 
of Commons, in their utter incompetence, they presented the most 
graphic illustration of civic unwisdom. The ludicrous versatility 
of the Times on this question has not prevented Mr. Firth from 
dealing with the question of reconstruction; and although the book 
has been in their hands some months as an answer to their own 
challenge to present a scheme perfect in all its details, it has failed 
to arouse its slumbering energy to deal with the problem thus 
presented. It is admitted by Mr. Cross, equally with Mr. Lowe, 
that there must be a central body of some kind, and that con- 
solidation is the lever of municipal reform. ‘lhe principle is 
conceded in the very existence of the Metropolitan Board. 

Mr. Firth thus proceeds to summarise his argument before 
detailing his plans— 

“Tf it be true that a central governing authority is in London an 
urgent and supreme necessity ; if it be true that there are vast munici- 
pal powers now in the hands of a body unfit to exercise them ; if it be 
true that other municipal functions are in private hands, because there 
is no public body to whom they may be safely assigned ; if it be true 
that the relief of the poor and the education of the people are under- 
taken by separate bodies constituted for the purpose ; if it be true that 
the Imperial Legislature is hampered with local questions because there 
is no Council to consider them ; if it be true that statutory provisions 
made for the public benefit are systematically disregarded because the 
local enforeing authority is utterly irresponsible; if it be true that 
three millions of people are unjustly taxed, because the taxing autho- 
rity is strong in influence though weak in principle ; if it be true that 
vast sums of money are misappropriated every year, because there is no 
body in existence with the strength and the will to enforce justice ; if 
it be true that antiquated charters, purchased for money, are now en- 
forced over densely-populated areas which were uninhabited when the 
charters were granted, and this in violation of free trade, of the opinion 
of Parliament, and of public right; if it be true that the first city in 
the world—the centre from whence are governed larger areas and 
greater populations than ever were ruled from any city since the world 
began—is itself without any method, or system, or order in its govern- 
ment; if it be true that this disorder, injustice, and chaos are mainly 
due to the interested opposition of the rulers of the one-hundredth 
part of the area ;—if these things are true, surely the time has come 
when, for the common honour of our common citizenship, the stigma 
should be removed.” 


Unity of London government is the great object to be at- 
tained. This Mr. Firth proceeds to test in a most effective 
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manner. As we have seen, it has been conceded by Parliament 
in the matter of the Main Drainage, and no one would venture 
to propose to go back to the eleven commissions and the 1000 
members formerly gazetted to the task. Parliament has also 
recognised the principle, and it could not do otherwise in the 
matter of the Fire Brigade, the administration of the Building 
Act, public improvements, and, with slight exception, the con- 
trol of the police. It cannot do less when it deals effectively with 
markets, public parks, gas and water supply. It has done the 
same by the creation of separate Boards for schools and asylums 
and control of the river. It would be idle to contend that the 
control of mortuaries, burial-grounds, abattoirs, removal of dust, 
baths and washhouses, control of public traffic, licensing noxious 
trades, control of lodging-houses, cowhouses, slaughter-houses, 
workshop regulation, adulteration, could not proceed with more 
effect and vigour from a central than from numerous minor 
Boards. 

Mr. Firth proposes to divide London into forty electorates, and 
to elect from each representatives to a central Municipality, at 
the head of which would be the Lord Mayor if the City were 
included, or if the reform proceeded without the co-operation of 
the ancient Corporation, an elected chief. The method and 
time of election is fully debated and considered. Each of the 
electoral districts into which he divides London sends six mem- 
bers to the Supreme Council, and the candidate who occupies the 
position at the head of the poll is for the three years known as 
the Alderman of the district. A map of London, as divided into 
electoral districts, faces the title-page of the book, and preseuts a 
nurvellous difference to the map of Vestry divisions as they now 
exist. The old parochial boundaries are—as we think wisely— 
disregarded, and the lines of demarcation are taken, we are told, 
along public roads. 

With forty electoral districts, each sending six members, the 
number of the “Supreme Council ”—exclusive, of course, of the 
Lord Mayor, who, it is proposed, should be elected by the Supreme 
Council—would be 240. ‘The “45” of the Metropolitan Board 
is avowedly too few. The 232 Common Councilmen are ad- 
mittedly too many. The 240 would be elected directly by the 
ratepayers, and his proposal is to elect them for a term of three 
years. With the Supreme Council thus elected, and constituted 
with full administrative powers, Mr. Firth proceeds to define its 
mode of government. ‘'l'hat the immediate superintendence of 
different branches of municipal work shall be intrusted to Com- 
mittees,” ‘That the Committees report at regular intervals to 
the Supreme Council.” 

“That there should be an efficient permanent staff attached to 
every branch of municipal work, and that the system of direct per- 
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sonal responsibility be adopted, so that the liability for any negli- 
gence may be immediately fixed. It will be found that a very large 
proportion of municipal work can be satisfactorily performed by a 
permanent staff. And where this is the case, it is infinitely better, 
from every point of view, to confide its performance to such perma- 
nent staff, than to leave it to the intermittent, and often unscientific, 
control of volunteers. Over every department of municipal work 
ought to be placed a highly-paid and thoroughly competent official. 
The Chief Engineer of London, with a salary of £2500 a year, ought 
to undertake—and with a competent staff of subordinates would 
undertake—the entire responsibility of underground London—drains, 
main sewers, gas and water pipes, &c. The Architect and Surveyor- 
in-Chief, with the same salary, would be responsible for the streets 
and buildings. The Chief Poor-Law Officer would be responsible 
for the management of the entire system of poor relief. The Chief 
of the Works Bureau would direct the executive work, and control 
the Supply Department. The Chamberlain or Treasurer would 
assume responsibility for the receipts and payments of the Muni- 
cipality. Each of these chiefs would receive efficient aid from an 
adequate and well-trained body of assistants, and would be appointed 
‘ quamdiu se bene gesserit.’ London requires—and must have—the best 
available men, and she must make it worth the while of the best 
men in every department to enter her service.” 


‘‘That where the functions of Committees overlap each other, 
there should be conferences held quarterly, or at shorter intervals, 
for the discussion of business. Thus the Water Supply Committee 
world confer with the Public Works Committee as to the method in 
which water-pipes should be laid down a new street, or as to the 
time when an old street may be taken up for the purpose of relaying 
pipes. Before coming to such conference, the Water Supply Com- 
mittee would have received its report from the Chief Engineer as to 
the matter, and the Public Works Committee from the Architect and 
Surveyor-in-Chief. The same system applies in many other cases. 
Its advantages are obvious. In the particular instance given, for 
example, care should be taken that all operations affecting the same 
street—pipe-laying and road-making—should be done at the same 
time.” 


These fundamental lines explain the whole difference between 
numerous conflicting disjointed authorities and well-organised 
and effective power wielded from a common centre. The Muni- 
cipal Council would, on its election, proceed to create certain 
Committees, and to organise its permanent staff, which, as pro- 
posed by Mr. Firth, would thus work (we cannot do better than 
refer to the Chapters, xxi., xxii, and xxiii, which deal 
exhaustively with these details, and with an originality and 
vigour absolutely refreshing). One Committee would deal with 
drainage. The administration would be intrusted to an En- 
gineer-in-Chief, with a staff of deputies, The deputies would be 
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the reporting and suggesting body, and would have the execution 
of the works intrusted to them ; it would be reported upon by 
the Engineer-in-Chief to, and approved by, the Drainage Com- 
mittee, and finally sanctioned by the Council. A Committee on 
Water Supply would have the same Engineer-in-Chief and his 
staff of deputies, reporting to a Committee, and the Committee 
again to the Supreme Council. ‘The gas supply would be under 
a Chief Engineer with proper staff. The Advising Committee 
(reporting to Supreme Council) would debate proposals as to 
methods of manufacture, coal contracts, purchase of coal-fields, &e. 
These Committees would consist of from thirty to forty members. 

Another Committee, equivalent to the Court of Aldermen, 
would deal with Prisons, Public Justice, Police, Licensing, &c., 
aided by Chief Commissioner and Assistant or Superintendent. 
Upon the completion of the constitution of the Municipality, the 
work of the School Board would be intrusted to it, and handed 
over to a Committee. A similar change would take place in 
poor relief, and a Committee would deal with all appertaining 
thereto, and to the hospital and dispensary arrangements. We 
might hope to see one body purchasing wholesale the needed 
supplies, and distributing to the several centres of relief, thus 
securing an enormous saving over. the present forty sources of 
waste and jobbery, and administered under a uniform system by 
a qualified intelligent chief guardian or poor-law officer. 

The several other Committees, having decided on requisite 
works of maintenance, or construction of new buildings, roads, or 
bridges, would, after approval by the Supreme Council, intrust 
the execution to a Bureau of Public Works presided over by 
the Engineer-in-Chief, Chief Architect, and the requisite Assist- 
ants and Surveyors. In this case we should not hear of one 
contractor having intrusted to him contracts to the amount of 
many millions, leaving the fortune of a millionaire behind him, 
or other contractors failing, and involving in a common ruin 
the honour of the men specially selected to control the execu- 
tion of the works so intrusted. “ Public property ”—the property 
of the Municipality, parks and open spaces, gardens and squares— 
would be intrusted to another Committee ; the Fire Brigade 
to another, acting in concert with the Water Supply Committee, 
Public health and state medicine would be directed by a Medi- 
cal Officer-in-Chief and efficient assistants. So again all that 
relates to taxation, assessment, and finance would be conducted 
by a Committee aided by a Chamberlain or Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, securing uniformity of assessment and equality of 
rating. ‘There would be a special Audit Committee, another for 
special purposes, and one to deal with all legal and Parlia- 
mentary details aided by the Town Clerk. 

Formidable as the list may appear, with a proper division of 
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labour, with stated periods of report and discussion in Supreme 
Council, the whole of this work could be done easily and effec- 
tively, with less strain on the members than now prevails in the 
Metropolitan Board. With that passion for exactitude which so 
effectively challenges opponents, Mr. Firth thus summarises the 
work— 

“The aggregate number of members in the fourteen Committees 
is thus 367, and if each Committee met monthly, there would be 
a total number of possible Committee attendances of 4404. If we 
add to this a total Supreme Council attendance upon the fifty days 
of its meetings in the year at 12,000, we have an aggregate possi- 
bility of attendance of 16,404, which, being equally divided, would 
give a personal attendance of 68, which is a number well within the 
capacity of business men. It is, however, not unlikely that, during 
the first year of the Council, many of the Committees would meet 
fortnightly, and some oftener, and this in addition to Sub-Committees. 
The number of Committee attendance being doubled would make 
the personal average 86, which is some 64 per annum less than that 
of the Board of Works.” 

The fulness and freeness and freshness with which Mr. 
Firth enters into details may be thus exemplified— 


“The Works Department of the Works Bureau will be the great 
executive body of the Permanent Municipal Staff. It will only be 
put in motion by a Supreme Council precept of the kind already 
considered. Where such precept directs the construction of certain 
work—say, for example, 100 yards of brick sewer—the bricks and 
lime will have to be supplied by the Store Department. If the 
quantities are known at the time the precept is sent, then a precept 
to the Store Department would come down at the same time. If 
not, then they would be taken out by the clerks in the office of the 
Architect and Surveyor-in-Chief, and included in the monthly report 
to the Committee, and by the Committee to the Council, who would 
then order the precept. This need occasion no practical delay. 
The several departments of municipal work will each have a Chief, 
who will report the requirements of his department to the Chief of 
the Works Bureau.” 


“Tn the erection of buildings, the office of the Architect and 
Surveyor-in-Chief would furnish clerks of the works. In road- 
making, the same office would furnish the road-surveyor, who would 
superintend the making or repair, and a headman or foreman would 
superintend its carrying out. The making of roads would be con- 
ducted on an intelligible principle. They would be steam-rolled 
when made of macadam, and would in all cases be constructed by 
men whose attention was confined to the same class of work.” 


The boons he offers are so vast, and result so logically from 
the original constitution of a united London, that when we read 
that— 
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“Public markets scattered over the whole metropolitan area will 
be built by the Municipality, and remaining under municipal direc- 
tion, will bring wholesome food within the compass of all. 

‘* Every road in London will be constructed upon the best principles 
by workmen skilled in the work, and will be convenient for traffic 
both in summer and winter. 

“In the construction of buildings, the duty which every citizen 
owes to the public will be rigidly enforced. Not merely will the 
buildings be made of proper strength, and of pure and lasting 
materials, but conditions of internal ventilation and sewerage, 
conducive to the health of the inhabitants, will be insisted on. 

“In every district of London, within easy reach of the inhabitants, 
will be baths and wash-houses constructed upon the best principles, 
and the price charged for the use of which ought simply to cover the 
cost of maintenance. The wash-houses would have mangle-rooms 
and drying-closets, and the baths both hot water and cold. 

“Every district would likewise have a disinfecting-room for the 
purpose of freeing from contagious matter the clothes of the sick. 
This would probably be attached to the public wash-house,”— 
we are tempted to advise another outburst of patriotic zeal, and 
demand that no more rates shall be levied or paid until these 
great works are done. A competent Home Secretary would 
secure them in a single session. Why are we doomed to be 
the victims of men like Cross, Hardy, Walpole, or Bruce, without 
the energy, the will, the courage, or the industry to do effective 
work ? Mr. Cross, in discussing Lord Elcho's recent resolutions, 
had not got beyond a few pages of the report of 1854, and the 
copy he used was so new it was doubtful if he had opened it 
until he took his seat in the House that evening. Will nothing 
shame a Home Secretary—not the reflection that he dooms a 
great population to premature death, that he entails losses of 
hundreds of thousands per annum, from his incompetency and 
laziness? ‘I'he work deals so largely with so many great issues, 
that we are tempted to extract many reminders of the incom- 
petency of Home Secretaries, and of the unwisdom of the 
officials both of civic and extra-civic London, Enough has, 
however, been said to mark the breadth and power of ils reason- 
ing, and the solid steps upon which the policy of reconstruction 
is based. 

If another Commission is issued, Mr. Firth should be either a 
member or at least the secretary, or in some form represent the 
popular demands, for no writer has hitherto brought to bear 
upon this great subject such sustained power and such complete 
mastery of an intricate question, coupled with a perfect good- 
humour, that has maintained through the many pages of this 
great indictment the unflagging interest of what has been 
termed “the favourite novel of the season.” 

[Vol. CVI, No, CCIX.]—New Senizs, Vol. L, No. I. P 
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THEOLOGY. 


FEELING akin to despair comes over us as we attempt to reduce 

to some kind of order—necessary for a general survey—the chaos 

of prejudice and ignorance huddled together under the elastic rubric 

of “Theology.” Formless and empty as it is, many a would-be 

Elohim hovers over it, and cries, “ Let there be light;” but only a 
deeper shade of darkness ensues upon his command. 

This remark applies in more than ordinary measure to the theological 
book which will probably make more noise than any other during the 
next few months, viz., the late Viscount Amberley’s ambitious work on 
the historical manifestations and the philosophical essence of “ Re- 
ligious Belief.”1 The plan of the book is excellent. The author 
undertakes to pass under review the varied manifestations of religious 
life, to endeavour to detect the permanent element which underlies 
them all, and then to submit this constant factor of religion to a severe 
philosophical analysis. But the execution is as poor as the scheme is 
good. Following an arrangement of his subject-matter which reminds 
us curiously of that adopted by Ewald in his “ Antiquities,” Lord 
Amberley treats first of the “‘ Means of Communication Upwards,” i.e., 
consecrated actions, places, objects, persons, and mediators, through 
whom it has been imagined that man can in some special way approach 
the Deity. Then follow the corresponding “‘ Means of Communication 
Downwards,” by which the Deity was supposed specifically to reveal 
Himself to man. Under all these heads the author brings together with 
commendable industry, but without remarkable originality or penetra- 
tion, a great amount of curious and interesting matter throwing light 
on the analogous expressions of religious belief to be met with in every 
clime and age; but when he comes to deal with “ Holy Persons or 
Prophets,” his complete inability to perform his self-imposed task 
becomes evident. The prophets he selects are Confucius, Lao-tse, 
Buddha, Zarathustra, Mahomet, and Jesus. The doctrines, lives, and 
labours of these men he attempts to describe ; but though very favour- 
ably disposed to them, he performs his task with a total absence of 
appreciative insight, His long section on Jesus Christ, which occupies 
nearly half the first volume, is, if possible, still more commonplace 
and prosaic than the rest. It is, indeed, entirely free from all vivlent 
prejudice, and is marked by far less ignorance of the subject than is 
usual with those who write upon it, but it contributes absolutely 
nothing towards an intelligent appreciation of the life and work of the 
prophet of Nazareth. Having laid down some excellent canons of 





1 “An Analysis of Religious Belief.”’ By Viscount Amberley. Two Vols. 
London : Triibner & Co. 1876. 
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criticism, our author goes on to ignore them totally, and indeed 
formally confesses (p. 454), “I shall not attempt to discriminate 
between the authentic and thé unauthentic utterances of Jesus, but 
shall take for granted that his reporters—excluding the fourth Evan- 
gelist—have in the main reported him correctly.” One exception, 
however, must be made to our condemnation of this section. On the 
subject of the causes of the belief in the resurrection, Lord Amberley 
makes a series of remarks (pp. 361 sqq.) which are not only profoundly 
true, but so full of tenderness and pathos, that, after reading them, it is 
difficult to pursue any further the unwelcome task of hostile criticism. 
Here, under the shadow of a great sorrow, the author utters truths 
which are drawn from the depths of his own sad experience, and will 
deeply move every feeling heart. But the strength of this one passage 
only serves to bring out more clearly than ever the prevailing weakness 
of the book. Here the author stumbles upon a phenomenon he can 
understand, and he speaks to us like a prophet ; but almost everywhere 
else he is superficial and matter-of-fact, simply because he has no 
appreciation of the phenomena he discusses. Thus he disputes the 
title of Jesus to be called xar’ #Zox7%v, “ the man of sorrows,” and thinks 
he has proved his case by saying that we have no special reason to 
believe that Jesus ever experienced a severe personal bereavement or 
was disappointed in love (p. 494). The comparison of Confucius, 
Buddha, and Jesus, and the contrast between Jesus and Socrates | 
towards the end of this section, are not without merit. 

When we pass to the “ Holy Books” of various nations (Vol. ii. 
pp. 1-375), the deficiencies of our author become still more evident. 
He writes (except in the case of the Tao-te-King, with which he has 
profound sympathy) with a total want of insight. To represent the 
Buddhist Scriptures he selects a few foolish legends which are none of 
them canonical—a mistake which arises from want of knowledge, not 
want of candour; and the hundred and seventy pages he devotes to 
the Old and New ‘Testaments are written throughout in what may be 
best described as a combination of the styles of Mr. Bradlaugh and 
Mark Twain. Here is a fair specimen. “They [the Ten Command- 
ments] are reported to have been given to Moses by Jehovah in person 
on Mount Sinai, in the midst of a very considerable amount of noise 
and smoke, apparently intended to be impressive.” ‘This most valu- 
able autograph Moses had the folly to break. . . . God, however, 
desired him to prepare other tables, . . . and kindly undertook to 
Write upon them.” This kind of writing may have its uses as a means 
—rather a coarse means indeed—of destroying a mischievous idol, but 
as a calm attempt to convey to the modern reader the spirit and mean- 
ing of a great historic religion, it is below criticism, and simply shows 
how completely the author himself was still under the yoke of the old 
superstition, which prevents his regarding the religion of Israel with 
scholarly impartiality. One good remark must be put down to the 
author’s credit. It refers to Paul’s views on the connection between 
morality and immortality, and will be found on pp. 364, 365. 

Rather more than a hundred pages at the close of the last volume 
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are devoted to the religious sentiment itself. This section stands 
wholly apart from what has gone before. It is earnest in spirit, 
careful in thought, and reverent in tone. The author reduces the 
fundamental assumptions of religion to belief in a “ hyperphysical 
power in the universe,” “a hyperphysical entity in man,” and “a, rela- 
tion between the two.” These postulates of religion he believes to be 
proof against the most searching criticism, and he reaches by their aid 
a kind of qualified agnosticism, which admits that, in predicating 
existence of the ‘“ Unknowable,” we predicate its consciousness. The 
concluding pages of the book are deeply touching, and breathe a spirit 
of manliness and tenderness which inspires a profound regret that the 
author’s own life should have been cut short before the deepening 
experience, which was evidently renovating his whole mental nature, 
and purging it from the crudity so painfully manifested in this work, 
had had time to produce its effect. 

A portion of the vast field covered by Lord Amberley’s volumes is 
taken up by Mr. Bosworth Smith’s fascinating volume on Moham- 
ined and Islam,” the second edition of which (practically a new book 
it seems) has reached us. The author lays no claim to originality in 
any sense, but he has made a careful study of his subject, and has 
produced a volume entirely without a rival, so far as we know, in the 
English language, and superior in many respects to Saint Hilaire’s 
* Mahomet et le Coran.” In the author’s treatment of Islam, it is 
easy to trace the enthusiasm of one who has seen much that is noble 
in a system generally misunderstood and depreciated, and has never 
clearly defined his own attitude towards it. Mr. Smith practically 
almost entirely identifies himself with the system he defends, though 
ardently professing at the same time a vague and indefinite belief in 
the immeasurable superiority of Christianity. There are many other 
indications in this volume that, while Mr. Smith has gained a clear 
conception of Islam itself, he has no definite ideas upon other religious 
systems and the relation Islam bears‘ to them; but he describes his 
work (in a pretty dedication to his wife) as Primitie ; and when he has 
learned as much of other religions as he already knows of Islam, he 
will be able to do the same ample justice to the latter which constitutes 
the great merit of his book, while drawing the lines of his picture with 
a@ somewhat firmer hand. We cannot part from this work without 
expressing our admiration of the fine spirit of humanity and the clear 
moral discernment which characterise it throughout. The style is 
eloquent and sustaining, but here and there rather slovenly. 

Dr. Rodwell’s translation of the Coran*® has at length (after 
fifteen years) reached a second edition. Its merits are too well known 





2 Mohammed and Mohammedanism.” Lectures delivered at the Royal 
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to need commendation at our hands, and the chronological arrangement 
of the Suras (founded upon Nolde<e’s researches), though it cannot be 
accepted as final, is a distinctive feature of great importance and value. 
As the basis of further investigations, such an arrangement had become 
almost necessary ; and it is remarkable that Dr. Rodwell has not seen 
cause to make any important alterations in this respect in the second 
edition. Before leaving the field of comparative religions, we may note 
the appearance of a fourth edition of Mr. George Smith’s most recent 
work * on the Cuneiform inscriptions. 

The late Dr. Eadie’s handsome and instructive volumes on the 
history of the English Bible,5 deserve a hearty welcome from the 
general reader, as well as from the special student of the subject with 
which they deal. The author does not, indeed, give evidence of having 
personally engaged in any such laborious and elaborate original work 
as that of Mr. Fry, for instance, to which he introduces us; but he 
has made himself thoroughly acquainted with the available sources of 
information, has carefully studied the various versions themselves, and 
evidently accepts no statements which he has not checked. This is no 
small praise when we consider the chaos of loose and conflicting state- 
ments on the subject of the different English Bibles to which works of 
repute have given currency. It is not the least of Dr. Eadie’s merits 
that he warns his readers in detail against the chief errors of such 
popular writers as Mr. Froude and others. The relations of Coverdale, 
Matthew, “The Great Bible,” “‘The Genevan or Breeches Bible,” 
and “The Bishops’ Bible” are brought out so clearly, that no one who 
has once read Dr. Eadie’s account of them can ever again fall into the 
state of helpless confusion on the subject which is so common and 
has hitherto been so excusable. The volumes are full of linguistic, 
chronological, and bibliographical detail, but the general treatment of 
the subject-matter is so broad, and is lighted up by such a profusion of 
picturesque, biographical, and historical traits, and so many quaint 
illustrations, that the book is delightful reading ; and the discussion of 
doubtful, points, though never shirked, is never suffered to run to 
wearisome length. The sources of each version are accurately defined, 
and any marked contributions it has made to the phraseology of the 
Authorised Version carefully noted, while the estimate of its value and 
the criticism of its style are illustrated by copious examples. Dr. 
Eadie writes without disguise from the position of a Scriptural Pro- 
testant, but he never suffers himself to be swayed by sectarian or 
dogmatic bias, and does ample justice, for instance, to the merits, such 
as they are, of the Douai version. In such a work it is impossible to 
avoid occasional oversights and omissions, and we note that on p. 
351 of vol. ii, in reference to the disputed reading movoysrys ded¢ or 
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vid¢, no notice is taken of Professor Drummond’s admirable paper on the 
subject in the Theological Review for 1871. The same writer’s subse- 
quent criticism of Dr. Hort in the same journal for 1876 should also 
be consulted by those who are interested in the point at issue. Dr. 
Eadie himself suggests that ovoysvj¢ alone may have been the original 
reading. Again, in vol. i. p. 383, in criticising the extraordinary 
blunder in the preface to “ Cranmer’s Bible,” by which it is said that 
certain books were called the Hagiographa “because they were wont 
to be read, not openly and in common, but as it were in secret and 
apart,” he fails to point out its real origin. The passage is taken 
from the preface to “ Matthew’s Bible ” in which “ Apocrypha” stands, 
In the revision the word was changed but the interpretation left ! 
The concluding pages are devoted to a very full criticism of the defects 
and inconsistencies of the present Authorised Version, and an earnest 
plea for thorough revision. When we have the new version, can any 
one help us over that other difficulty so feelingly alluded to by an 
“enemy” in 1539, “ Parsons, vicars, and curates read confusedly the 
Word of God, and the injunctions set forth and commanded by them 
to be read; humming, and hawing, and hawking thereat, that scarce 
any could understand them”? (Vol. ii. p. 370.) 

Mr. Lupton continues and concludes his praiseworthy labours as 
editor and translator of the unpublished works of Dean Colet.6 The 
“ Letters on the Mosaic Account of the Creation” are greatly over- 
estimated by the editor, but may be read with interest. Colet’s 
difficulties in accepting the account literally were philosophical and 
scholastic rather than scientific, but in his far-fetched interpretations, 
and his constant recourse to the theory that Moses accommodated his 
teaching to the “stulta multitudo,” there is little power and no in- 
genuity. There is, however, a certain playfulness of tone about these 
letters which makes them not unpleasant reading, and helps us, as Mr. 
Lupton remarks, to realise the fact that Colet was decidedly “ good 
company.” He himself seems conscious of having reached no very 
satisfactory result, and admits that the Mosaic days, “ offusz sint tantis 
tenebris, ut nihil possit nocti videri similius quam dies Moysaicus.” 
Some of the other treatises in the volume are more interesting, but 
the Commentary on the Romans contains probably the oddest and least- 
edifying remarks upon the symbolic meaning of circumcision which our 
readers or any one else ever saw. We sincerely congratulate Mr. 
Lupton on having brought his labour of love to so honourable and 
satisfactory a conclusion. 

From Germany we have received the first number of a new perio- 
dical devoted to Ecclesiastical History.’ It contains the first part of a 





6 “* Joannis Coleti Opuscula Queedam Theologica.” Letters to Radulphus on 
the Mosaic Account of the Creation, together with other Treatises, by John Colet, 
M.A., &c. Now first published, with a Translation, Introduction, and Notes, 
by J. H. Lupton, M.A., &c. London: George Bell & Sons. 1876. 
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promising article by Professor Weingarten on the “ Origin of Monks,” 
in which Antony and Paul are dismissed as creations of the imagination, 
and a parallel is suggested between certain monks of Serapis and their 
Christian successors ; a slight article on St. Bernard by Reuter; an 
elaborate one on the “ Rise of the Lutheran Church” by Ritschl; an 
exceedingly careful survey of the works on ecclesiastical history which 
appeared in 1875, by Dr Harnach; and one or two miscellaneous 
“analecta.” We have also received a sixth edition of Dr. Meyer's 
admirable Commentary on Matthew,’ prepared by Dr. Ritschl from the 
MS. of the lamented author. The departures from the last edition are 
few and unimportant. Further, a work by an anonymous writer,® who 
has studied the Bible, he tells us, for fifty-eight years, and now attempts, 
with perverse ingenuity, to reduce all the Gospels to direct or indirect 
elaborations of the scattered hints dropped by Paul in his epistles, and 
these hints again to—Paul’s imagination. The book glows with religious 
fervour and eloquence, but the author will probably be alone in supposing 
that it has solved the question of the origin of the Gospels. We have 
also received a series of essays of small merit on some of the writings 
of the Apostolic Fathers ;1° a book on marriage! by an Old Catholic, 
which is more successful in pointing out the contradictions and in- 
consistencies of the Catholic theory of marriage than in supplying any- 
thing of much value itself; and a number of the “ Deutsche Zeit- und 
Streit-Fragen.” 12. We note the completion of Mr. Dare’s translation of 
Zeller’s classical work on the Acts,!* and the continuation of Messrs. 
Jennings and Lowe’s useful Commentary on the Psalms.'* The latter 
is written from a moderately orthodox point of view. - 

Mr. George Harwood, who describes himself as a “ young business- 
man,” has written a large and careful work against Disestablishment.’® 
He has taken great pains to be exhaustive in his treatment of the 
arguments on the other side, and is evidently desirous of being impartial. 
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Tf he has not wholly succeeded, he at least deserves credit for attempt- 
ing a definite, temperate, and adequate treatment of a subject too often 
handed over by common consent to vague declamation. 

The sermons of the quarter are in some instances very much above 
the average of this class: of literature. First on the list come Canon 
Mozley’s 1° eloquent, thoughtful, and incisive discourses. In many 
respects they are true models of homiletic composition ; but it need 
hardly be said that they are entirely guiltless of criticism, and that 
when they quit the field of history or ethics, and enter upon that of 
dogmatics, they are wholly unsatisfactory. Admirers of the late Dr. 
Anderson will hail the volume of his discourses just published )” with 
pleasure, and many who are unable to accept the author's rigorous 
theology will yet rejoice in these memorials of a pulpit, the utterances 
of which were sometimes stern and sometimes tender, but always direct 
and manly. Mr. Grimley, on the other hand, can hardly be accused 
of too great robustness. He has published a volume of sermons ® 
which have the merit of brevity, and contain such sentiments as this: 
“God Himself felt the need of becoming incarnate so that He might 
enter into tender, quivering sympathy with His own creatures, and 
manifest His love towards them.” Under the title of the ‘“‘ Church of 
England and the Maccabees,” }® Dr. Wordsworth has published some 
vigorous and suggestive sermons, in which he rather happily compares 
the faithful Churchmen of the present day, who stick to their creeds 
and other restrictions, and resist the spirit of the age, to the Jews who 
resisted the seductions of cosmopolitan Hellenic culture in the times 
of the Maccabees. The narrowness of these sermons is nearly incredi- 
ble, and few, we hope, can read without a shock the note in which the 
author describes it as a “ beneficial result” of religious tests, that, 
when “ freethinkers ” take them, “ they make shipwreck of their moral 
character, and thus their influence for evil is neutralised.” What 
notion has the Bishop formed of “evil” if he thinks it can be neutral- 
ised by the ruin of men’s “moral character”? Guiltless of history 
and criticism, like other sermon-writers (though he is rather proud of 
knowing that the Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
“has been questioned”), Mr. Stracey pursues his even way through 
five-and-twenty more sermons upon the Psalms.°° His gentle and 
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devotional spirit will doubtless tranquillise, and so strengthen, many a 
simple-hearted reader. From New York we have received a volume 
of separate sermons by Mr. Frothingham,” selected on no apparent 
principle, each paged separately, and some of them referring to other 
sermons that are not in the volume at all. Mr. Frothingham has an 
unmistakable talent for preaching, but he is in danger of becoming 
vulgar in his attempts to escape priggishness. In theology he is an 
independent follower of Parker, The eponymous sermon well illus- 
trates the author’s merits and defects. Two wise and liberal but 
uncritical sermons®? from Professor Plumtre’s hand conclude this 
section of the quarter’s theology. 

“ About my Father’s Business ” 3 should be read by all who desire 
to see the charity of London (especially) placed at once upon a more 
truly Christian and a more efficient basis. The author gives a series 
of graphic and picturesque accounts of different institutions and 
agencies which may serve to some extent as models. Why the Hon. 
A. 8. G. Canning * felt moved to fling his commonplace-book in the 
lump at the head of the reading public we cannot tell, as it comes 
without a preface, but we gather that his quotations from “the 
German poet Goethe,” “ Dean Stanley of Westminster,” and a great 
many other worthies, are intended to show that Christians are often 
very intolerant, and that they never ought to be so. A lady who has 
made a life-study of the problems of life and immortality has published 
a volume which appears to represent a great deal of hard work on the 
somewhat paradoxical theme of the “ Physical Basis of Immortality.” 
In a series of short dialogues 2° Mr. Nevins, as a Catholic, demolishes 
with great ease a very accommodating Protestant. Those who find the 
Positivist conception of “ Humanity” difficult to realise will be ten- 
fold more perplexed by the Vicar of Hollowell’s ideas as to the 
individual and community ; 2" but if they have patience, he will teach 
them something in spite of his extravagance. We have received a 
silly apocalyptic book,** a rather feeble protest against the consecration 
of banners and other symbols or engines of destruction,® an offensive 
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pamphlet from Australia,®° a vigorous exposition by a Catholic layman 
of his perplexities with regard to infallibility,*! a reprint of Lord 
Redesdale’s correspondence with Cardinal Manning,®? some notes on 
the Psalms,33 and a number of Mr. Scott’s tracts.*# 
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“4 PHILOSOPHICAL Treatise on the Nature and Constitution of 

Man”?! is the title of the new work in which Mr. Harris discusses 
those principles which he had already applied in ‘‘Civilisation considered 
as a Science” and in his “ Theory of the Arts.” The different treatises 
stand in close relation to one another. ‘ The three together,” says the 
author,“ aim to afford (sic) a complete and systematic survey of man in 
his several relations, as also with regard to the particular capacities 
with which he is endowed, and the various operations in which he may 
be engaged.” The writer who undertakes a work like this requires at 
once a comprehensive intellect, a widespread reading and experience, 
an unprejudiced mind, an almost superhuman industry. All these 
qualities appear to be combined in Mr. Harris. He discusses the 
nature and constitution of man from the cradle (or, more strictly, from 
the womb) to the grave; and, not content with this, he even extends 
his investigations into the nature of the life beyond.  Aristotle’s 
‘“‘ Ethics” and Boston’s ‘ Fourfold Estate” are alike cited to support 
the author’s views; and references are made at once to the Book of 
Genesis and the “ Origin of Species.” ‘“ From the ocean’s depths,” main- 
tains the writer, “has serviceable matter been occasionally gleaned ; 
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and the planets themselves have contributed to the stock. Not less the 
sweet and engaging flowers of poetry than the hard rocks and gloomy 
caves of philosophy and forbidding metaphysical disquisition have 
added to his store.” 

Amid such industry, originality was not to be expected ; and Mr. 
Harris does not hesitate to confess that much that he advances is not 
new. “ Originality,” he remarks, “is the treason of philosophy,” and 
the aim of the philosopher should be, “ not to discover theories, but to 
ascertain, amid contending principles, which is the correct one.” Mr. 
Harris, however, we fear, carries his eclecticism beyond all legitimate 
application. His belief that universal consent is the great criterion of 
truth leads him to count rather than to weigh his texts ; and his un- 
limited quotations sometimes only show the limitations of his reading. 
It is a significant fact that, amid the numerous references to almost 
every other English philosopher, David Hume is never mentioned ; 
and this is the more striking as Mr. Harris’s theory of conscience as the 
“concurrence of the dictates of the reason with the emotions of the 
soul” is not unlike the view which Hume formulated with regard to 
all our “moral conclusions.” It might have been thought, further, 
that a writer who made a point of quotations could hardly have afforded 
to disregard the speculations of modern Germany ; and yet Hegel is 
never once noticed, and Kant is only-known by his Critique. 

Mr. Harris considers human nature in three different books—the first 
dealing with man’s “ medial,” the second with man’s “ moral,” and 
the third with man’s “mental nature.” Where words are carefully 
defined, it is perhaps useless to complain of their employment; but we 
should have thought that some such word as “ composite” would have 
served better to express what Mr. Harris means by “ medial,” especi- 
ally as it would have had a historical foundation in Aristotle’s phrase +6 
civéerov, But, independently of this objection, such a division cannot 
fail to convey the impression that man may be moral without being 
mental ; and, generally, it leads to that false psychology which regards 
man’s mind as a series of parts or pigeon-holes distinct from one an- 
other. This is intensified when we find the several “faculties” defined 
in such a manner as can only lead to their confusion with each other. 
Here, for instance, is Mr, Harris’s definition of Emotion (vol. i. p. 270) : 
* An emotion I would therefore define to be a condition of excitement, 
either gentle or vehement as the case may be, ordinarily urging us to 
actions of some kind or other, and immediately proceeding from, or 
produced by, an impulse, which may be either internal or external as 
regards the cause of it, and which may originate, as it occasionally 
does, either in the soul itself, or, as is at other times the case, in the 
material frame, from whence it is communicated to the soul.” Style 
itself apart, other criticism has here an open field. If emotion involve 
action, it should belong to the moral, and not to the medial nature of 
man ; if it involve impulse, it should have been treated after, and not, 
as it is, before appetite. The nature of conscience, to which reference 
has been already made, forms the most valuable part of the second 
book. The sections on the Will are much less satisfactory, though Mr. 
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Harris sees to some extent that the “most desirable motive” is so 
according as we determine it. The third book (on the mental nature) 
opens inauspiciously in defining the intellectual faculties as the “ active 
powers ;” but it offers a consistent analysis of the mental action. 
According to Mr. Harris, our mental nature comprehends the under- 
standing, which “simply perceives” objects ; the Reason, which “ com- 
pares” them ; and the Genius, which “ unites” them into new combina- 
tions. This is at least simple and intelligible, however much the 
terminology is at variance with the language of either Plato and 
Aristotle, or Kant and Hegel; and Mr. Harris shows considerable 
skill in pointing out (p. 408) the different forms of character produced 
by the different faculties and sub-faculties as they meet and co-operate 
with one another. Equally weighty is the discussion on Education with 
which the volumes close; though exception might be taken to the 
statement that “the Bible is the most perfect of educational books.” 
There are, it will be seen, many blemishes in Mr. Harris’s two volumes, 
but it is only fair to say that the work remains a painstaking and com- 
prehensive discussion of the ‘‘ proper study of mankind.” 

Mr. Sergeant Cox evidently thinks that the many, if they cannot, as 
Plato maintained, be philosophers, can at least be psychologists ; and 
it must be granted that they could not have a better cicerone than the 
writer of the “‘ Mechanism of Man.”? Mr. Cox writes with an earnest- 
ness, simplicity, and enthusiasm that cannot fail to excite attention ; 
he really wishes to find out “ What am I?” and he inspires the reader 
with a similar desire. Diffuse and loquacious his book is to a great 
degree ; but in a confessedly popular work it must be difficult to escape 
the temptations of this nature which beset a writer. 

The central lesson of Mr. Cox’s treatise is the doctrine that ‘‘ man is 
a soul ”—a soul which is not to be resolved into any of our bodily or 
mental functions, A series of interesting chapters gradually lead the 
reader up to this conclusion. To begin with, the nerves are shown to 
be the basis of physical growth. ‘ The shape of the body is determined 
by that of the nerve-organisation, whose structure enables it to attract, 
deposit, supply, and maintain with vital force only a definite quantity 
of material within the definite distance to which its formative force 
extends.” It follows, therefore, that a stimulus applied to this nerve- 
force may, under the influence of strong faith, affect the bodily struc- 
ture ; and miraculous cures become not only possible but probable. 
What life itself is, we know not ; but it is in the nerve-centres—the brain 
and ganglia—that it resides. Still brain and ganglia do not constitute 
the self. They are the mind, the mental machine ; but mind and soul are 
not to be identified. Here we touch upon the most striking theory 
that Mr. Cox advances. The mind, he maintains, is not one but two ; 
we have two brains, fitted for independent action, just as we have two 
eyes or ears. This duality of mind explains insanity, unconscious cere- 
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bration, and abnormal memory. But it does not follow that, because 
we have two minds, we therefore have two conscious selves or souls. 
The will controls and directs all our nerve-organisation ; it is the ex- 
pression of that self or soul-force which makes us men, and not mere 
machines. The presence of such a soul, of such a conscious unity, is 
supported by the ordinary arguments; and Mr. Cox concludes with 
some interesting speculations on the nature, form, and operation of this 
psychic force or soul. It possesses the whole body, and is infused 
among the atoms out of which the physical frame is built; it has 
power to penetrate the most solid substances ; it perceives directly 
external objects which lie outside the range of sense-perception ; and 
as it existed before its incarnation, so it exists when disembodied, ever 
progressing through successive stages to “God who is our home.” 
These speculations—the borderland of spiritualism—must be read in 
the pages of Mr. Cox himself; we have said enough to show that the 
“Mechanism of Man” is a work of sustained interest and ingenious 
theories. 

Spiritualism is a subject which excites at present so much interest, 
that ‘‘ The Medium’s Book ”* will undoubtedly attract a great variety of 
readers. The psychology of spiritism, with its “ soul or spirit,” “ body,” 
and “ perispirit ” or “ fluidic envelope,” is, it is true, very simple ; and 
the idea of a table “ poising itself first’on one leg and then on another” 
is somewhat ludicrous ; but those who wish to study the growth of 
spiritist intercourse, from the rude typlology and sematology of tables 
and “ saucepans” to the psychography and pneumatography of mediums 
and spirits, will find a useful manual in the work of Kardec, which 
Miss Blackwell has translated. 

Mr. St. George Mivart’s Essay * may appropriately follow a work on 
mediums and spirits. The spread of spiritism is in part a recoil from 
that “scepticism” and “agnosticism” which Mr. Mivart regards a3 
characteristic of modern philosophy and science; and it might be 
questioned whether the spiritualist’s solution or Mr. Mivart’s is marked 
by less superstition. Mr. Mivart’s question is the probable effect on 
Christianity of the further development of the Rationalistic movement. 
He discusses the problem from its political, its scientific, and its philo- 
sophie aspects. With respect to the first of these, Christianity, he 
shows, must eventually conquer. The utilitarian politics, and the 
monistic philosophy of the century leave inconvenient minorities no 
shelter from the absolute dominion of the majority ; and the only true 
basis for personal freedom is to be found in asserting the existence of 
a personal God. With regard, again, to the second aspect of the question, 
there is no real incongruity between Christianity and physical science ; 





3 «*Experimental Spiritism: The Medium’s Book, or Guide for Mediums and 
for Evocations.” Containing the Theoretic Teaching of Spirits concerning all kinds 
of Manifestations, the Means of Communication with the Invisible World, &c. 
Being the Sequel to ‘‘ The Spirit’s Book.” By Allan Kardec. Translated from 
the 84th Thousand, by Anna Blackwell. London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 

4 “ Contemporary Evolution.” An Essay on some Recent Social Changes, By 
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“it is not the science teaching itself (which is opposed to Christian 
teaching) ; it is the metaphysics which, consciously or unconsciously, 
happen so often to have been propagated with it.” Philosophy thus 
becomes the real battle-ground for the contending forces. Here, cer- 
tainly, matters are bad enough. ‘‘The most extreme sensationalism is 
once more in possession of the field, ranging from Naples to Aberdeen, 
and from Bordeaux to St. Petersburgh. The teaching of the whole 
school of modern metaphysics ends in scepticism, in nihilism, as the 
ultimate result of materialism and idealism.” 

What, then, is Mr. Mivart’s remedy? No return to Kant: no 
new philosophy. ‘There is not, and never was nor will be, more than 
one philosophy which, properly understood, unites all speculative truths 
and eliminates all errors: the philosophy of the philosopher—Aristotle.” 
Nor need the student object that this philosophy is variously under- 
stood and differently interpreted. The sons of St. Ignatius of Loyola 
have scrupulously preserved the traditional philosophy, and sooner or 
later their labours will be recognised, and Catholic peripateticism will 
form the fitting complement of modern philosophy. We cannot, within 
our present limits, criticise these views. We admire Aristotle, perhaps, 
no less than Mr. Mivart does. His writings, we feel assured, will 
always form an indispensable study at the hands of workers in every 
sphere of intellectual activity. But philosophy has to read the actual 
world ; and the philosophy of Christianity cannot possibly be found in 
a philosophy which was constructed in ignorance of the fact of Chris- 
tianity. 

“ Philosophy and its Foundations” is a work which might lead Mr. 
Mivart to reconsider his conclusions.® For here, presumably from 
Aberdeen, issues a statement of “sensationalism” of an advanced 
metaphysical type, which yet claims to be in harmony with the Pauline 
psychology and the Christian theory of sin. The writer publishes 
“‘ under the profound conviction that such philosophical principles as 
those mooted by Lord Bacon and by Mr. Locke will alone bear 
scientific scrutiny ;” and the centre of his teaching lies in the asser- 
tion that the objective is the basis of the subjective. All systems of 
transcendental idealism, all conceptions of @ priori truth, all Hegelian 
theories of pure thought, contravene the simplest axioms of reasoning. 
* Reason has no more the power of introducing new ideas from itself, 
than the magician by his hocus-pocus has the power of turning endless 
wealth out of an empty bag.” What holds good of reason is true also 
of the moral faculty. It is merely an extension of that association 
of ideas, that intuition of relationship, in which reason lies; “it is 
neither more nor less than the intuition of suitability or otherwise 
as applicable to the well-being of a sentient creature.” This, the 
writer holds, is also the psychology of Scripture. ~jvy% is only known 
in od& ; the third element, the zvs3ua, only appears in the light of 
Christianity. ‘ That is not first which is spiritual, but that which is 





5 “ Philosophy and its Foundations : with an Appeal to Scriptural Psychology.” 
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natural, and afterwards that which is spiritual.” ‘‘ Philosophy and its 
Foundations” is an able and vigorous dissertation, but it wages war 
too often with giants of its own creation. No idealism worthy of the 
name denies that thought presents itself first in the form of feeling and 
sensation. What it does maintain is, that thought is neverthless in these 
from the beginning, so that, as Aristotle says, éy rurs etdsow roig ascdnrors 
rd vonra gers, 

Mr. Martineau has published in a separate form the essay on 
“ Modern Materialism ” which appeared in the Contemporary Review 
some months ago. The essay displays all the metaphysical insight 
and moral enthusiasm with which Mr. Martineau’s name is now iden- 
tified ; but it may be doubted whether it would not be better had Mr. 
Martineau taken to heart the words of the Rector of Lincoln, “ Of 
investments of time, writing controversy is one of the most wasteful.” 
Mr. Martineau aud Mr. Tyndall are looking at a problem from dif- 
ferent sides and contrary standpoints ; and however valuable the 
arguments by which Mr, Martineau shows that neither matter nor 
force, taken by themselves, neither an atomic nor a dynamic materialism, 
solve the riddle of existence, there is nothing very new in the views 
which he enounces; and many of them, as Mr. Martineau himself 
shows, are accepted by the “ materialists ” themselves. 

“ Thoughts” are always difficult “to estimate; and those which 
Professor Nichol has collected from the papers of Mr. Sydney Dobell 
are so to a provokingly great degree.” The suggestions and ideas they 
contain show them tuo be the work of a singularly delicate and subtle 
thinker ; but their value was almost necessarily limited to the mind of 
their original writer, and they become unsatisfactory fragments in the 
hands of other people. Yet, independently of the lecture on the 
“‘ Nature of Poetry,” which fully merits publication, however much its 
definition of an epic poem as “the expression of a perfect human mind 
by means of one beautiful or sublime truth” may expose itself to 
criticism, many of the jottings here collected offer rich matertals towards 
a philosophy of religion and esthetics. The idea (p. 66) that “a truth 
is not religious unless its analogues, homologues, or other congruous 
types can be understood in all departments of thought ;” the concep- 
tion of order and love (p. 118) ; the interpretation of John’s Adyos (p. 
155); and the notes on the relation of language and thought, may be 
instanced as suggestions which may be compared even with the 
“ Pensées”” of Pascal. But it is doubtful whether the gems were worth 
a setting of 340 pages. 

Dr. Draper’s “ Intellectual Development of Europe” is too well 
known to require us to do more than note the appearance of a “ re- 





6 “Modern Materialism ; its Attitude towards Theology.” A Critique and 
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vised ” edition of the work. Erroneous and rash statements were 
perhaps inseparable from such an undertaking ; but we should have at 
least expected that the author of such a treatise would have known 
something of the logic of evidence. But to Dr. Draper’s intellect, it 
seems, the statement of a writer living many ages after an event is as 
valuable as the testimony of a contemporary witness. On no other 
assumption can we explain his conviction that “ Plato sold oil in Egypt, 
and that Aristotle kept a druggist’s shop at Athens.” Dr. Draper is 
so delighted with this last truth, that he refers to it in at least three 
different passages (vol. i. pp. 129, 176, 397). But the fact is, that it is 
matter of dispute whether Plato was in Egypt at all, and the latter 
statement rests mainly on the assertion of Athenzeus, that chief of story- 
tellers, who quotes it from Epicurus. Authenticity apart, the historian 
of the “ Intellectual Development of Europe” might surely have dis- 
covered that law of gradual specialisation and division of labour under 
which the student of physics and physiology is originally at once 
chemist, physician, and apothecary. And we cannot understand how 
oue who has studied Aristotle and Plato, and who has in addition 
heard of Aristophanes and Cleon, can maintain that “in Athens com- 
merce was regarded as being so far from dishonourable, that some of 
the most illustrious men whose names have descended to us as philo- 
sophers were occupied with mercantile pursuits.” When we add that 
Erasmus occupies five or six lines in the “ Intellectual Development of 
Europe,” and that Ulrich von Hutten and Thomas More play no part 
in it whatever, we have said enough to show the need of much further 
revision in a work which, with much graphic description and ingenious 
theorising, is at once unhistorical and unphilosophical. 

“The Logic of Chance” is a subject which has never attracted much 
attention in England ; chiefly, perhaps, from a not unjustified suspi- 
cion that above its entrance ran the legend, “ Let no one mathematic- 
less here enter.”® Mr. Venn’s work, however, is singularly free from 
algebraical and arithmetical formule, and introduces the subject of in- 
quiry in such a manner as leads to the belief that no one acquainted 
with the elements of logic need find it difficult to follow the discussion. 
The “ Logic of Chance” is simply the analysis of those phenomena which 
combine individual irregularity with aggregate regularity ; and its ob- 
ject is to find the law which regulates such series. It would be idle to 
say that Mr. Venn’s analysis of these uniformities is always as lucid 
as could be wished ; but some little patience and attention will fully 
repay the reader for his trouble. Besides the questions which imme- 
diately connect themselves with the Logic of Probabilities, there are 





8 ** A History of the Intellectual Development of Europe.” By Jobn William 
Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor in the University of New York. Two Vols. 
Revised edition. London: G. Bell & Sons. 1875. 

9 “The Logic of Chance: an Essay on the Foundations and Province of the 
Theory of Probability, with especial reference to its Logical Bearings and its 
Applications to Mental and Moral Science.” By John Venn, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer in the Moral Sciences, Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Second 
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chapters which will interest students of other branches of philosophy. 
The chapter on Induction contains some valuable modifications to a 
current theory of the nature of generalisation ; and the sections on 
Material and Conceptualist Logic do good service in showing the 
narrowness and untenableness of a view which Mansel and Hamilton 
tried hard to engraft on English thought. The chief lesson of Mr. 
Venn’s book is stated with much force. Statistics, he shows, have 
nothing beyond a speculative reference ; the fact that so many suicides 
take place every year within a certain area proves nothing but that 
“the motives and the effects remain about the same year by year ;” it 
demonstrates the uselessness of individual effort as little as the fact 
that so many people, who could afford to eat a good dinner, do not, 
from various motives, do so, proves that these people could not eat the 
expensive dinner if they so willed. It was necessary to direct atten- 
tion to this confusion between the speculative and the practical bear- 
ings of statistics into which Mr. Buckle and sociology have fallen ; and 
Mr. Venn has exposed the fallacy with much success. 

Kant still continues to be the philosopher of Germany. This ap- 
pears from an eloquent and suggestive lecture which Professor Wundt 
delivered on the occasion of entering on his chair at Leipzig upon 
the “ Influence of Philosophy on the Physical Sciences.” The Kan- 
tian distinction of form and matter is, he shows, specially adapted to 
express the relation of the Logic of science to science itself; and the 
writings of Kant, as those of philosophers in general, have given a 
powerful stimulus to the study of the sciences. Logic and metaphysic 
exercise, therefore, an immediate influence on science. “ The time, per- 
haps, is not far distant when even the much-abused metaphysic will 
again attain to some degree of honour at the hands of scientific 
inquirers.” This is a subject on which the author of “ Physiological 
Psychology ” may speak with some authority ; and his lecture should 
be read by all interested in the relations of philosophy and science. 

“Strife,” says Dr. Stadler, “still prevails within philosophy, but 
the combatants turn away more and more from later thinkers, and 
split into two camps—the one for, the other against, Kant.”"! He has, 
therefore, compiled an account of the Kantian ‘Theory of Know- 
ledge ;” and though he cannot be said to have thrown much new light 
upon the work of the philosopher of Kénigsberg, he has at least suc- 
ceeded in presenting the main lessons of the “ Critique ” in a convenient 
form, adapted for the questions of the present day. 

Dr. Franz Gustav Hann returns also to the Kantian creed, but he 
interprets it through Schopenhauer’s doctrines.!2_ Schopenhauer alone, 





10 “Ueber den Einfluss der Philosophie auf die Erfahrungswissenschaften.” 
Academische Antrittsrede : gehalten zu Leipzig am 20 November 1875. Von 
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sophie.” Kritische Darstellung. Von August Stadler, Ph.D. Leipzig: Hirzel. 
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thinks the author, struck out the path which can lead to a knowledge 
of the thing-in-itself. All metaphysical insight, as opposed to scientific 
comprehension, is nothing but direct vital self-consciousness ; and, 
similarly, all our conception of the outer world presupposes an act of 
spontaneous activity, or, in other words, of will. The essay concludes 
with some suggestive remarks on the relation of metaphysic to science, 
and on the pessimist conclusions of Schopenhauer. 

Spinoza and Giordano Bruno still inspire an interest which shows 
that they require no stones of remembrance to be erected to them; and 
to Dr. Hann we are indebted for an interesting monograph on the 
relation of Spinoza to Descartes.!* All students of philosophy are of 
course aware that Spinoza, by his conception of substance, solved for 
the time the dualism implicit in the system of Descartes ; the point of 
Dr. Hann’s brochure is to show that in their method of demonstration, 
their theory of cognition, and their mechanical explanation of nature, 
Descartes and Spinoza are originally united. But, while maintaining 
in this manner the connection between Descartes and Spinoza, the 
author denies altogether the influence of Bruno. Both, he grants, are 
pantheistic, but they are, notwithstanding, poles asunder. “ Bruno’s 
theory of the world is poetical, and Bruno himself a poet. Spinoza’s 
theory is mathematical; he views everything with the eyes of the 
geometer. Substance in Bruno is the organic spring of life; in 
Spinoza it is the hard and necessary existence of the mathematician. 
The likeness between the two is no greater than that between a 
mathematical figure and an organism.” As little relation, adds Dr. 
Hann, is there between Spinoza and the Cabbala; Spinoza himself 
speaks of the ‘“ senselessness” of the latter. Dr. Hann has stated his 
argument with much clearness and ability ; but it seems difficult to 
believe that the Jewish thinker could be altogether uninfluenced by the 
literature of his race; and the author of the amor intellectualis cannot 
have been merely a mathematician. 
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HE late Mr. George Grote’s! Letters, originally published in the 
Spectator, on the Politics of Switzerland in the year 1847, are 
most seasonably brought again into notice at a time when the conflict 
between temporal and spiritual authorities in Germany, and the pre- 
valent efforts at constitution-making in so many Continental countries, 
call for all the light which the best political philosophy can throw upon 
them. Mr. Grote evidently felt himself in a very congenial field when 
discussing the somewhat refined, if not microscopic, questions to which 
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the relations of the Swiss cantons gave rise; but though he heartily 
sympathised with, and thoroughly mastered, all that was of narrow and 
ephemeral interest, yet his powerful and healthy political instinct 
always enabled him to divine what were the real and permanent issues 
which were at stake. He saw that the struggle was one which had 
two distinct, and even independent, grounds for it. On the one hand, 
the Federal idea was conflicting with the idea of cantonal independence. 
On the other hand, the supremacy of the temporal government in each 
canton, and in the whole Federation, was seriously threatened by the 
pretensions of what Mr. Grote calls the “ clerocracy,” and especially 
of the Jesuits. Mr. Grote’s description of the influence of the Jesuits 
generally is well worth citing. “The whole past history of the Jesuits, 
from the commencement of their order, betokens an organised and 
systematic teaching of religion, not for religious ends, but as a means 
for procuring political and social ascendancy. Other priests have done 
the same to a greater or less extent, but none except the Order of 
Jesus has become notorious as reducing it to rule, craft, and profes- 
sional duty.” Mr. Grote says that the general cast of Swiss parties was 
that of (1) the “Clerocracy of Lucerne, working for the promotion of 
Catholic priestly ascendancy throughout Switzerland —ultra-Demo- 
cratics in constitutional forms ; (2) the Radicals of both confessions ; 
and (3) the Conservatives. He goes on to say that the “ powerful 
organisation of the Catholic Church, pervading as it does so large a 
portion of the country, and applied, as it has been, systematically, to 
convert political questions into religious, is, in truth, a much stronger 
restraint on cantonal sovereignty than the feeble powers exercised by 
the Diet.” Mr. Grote’s main contention is with M. Guizot and Prince 
Metternich, because, having every interest in the disunion of Switzer- 
land, ‘‘ they patronised the separate alliance of the seven cantons which 
took the form of the Sonderbund.” Mr. Grote saw in this movement 
nothing but national disintegration and ultramontane usurpation. 
Mr. Grote lays down very strong doctrines in the course of these 
letters on the right of the Federal Diet in certain emergencies to expel 
the Jesuits from a particular canton ; and in a letter to M. de Tocque- 
ville, which is included in the volume, says that ‘‘ when a band of men 
(like the Jesuits) confederate for the express purpose of making religion 
an instrument of political power, they become most proper subjects for 
interference, restraint, or expulsion on the part of the magistrate.” 
Mr. Charles K. Adams’ “ Democracy and Monarchy in France”? 
has been translated into German, and the work is of that mixed philo- 
sophical and historical kind that is likely to make it particularly 
acceptable to many German readers. Mr. Adams traces the recent 
history of French politics from the times of the first revolution, and 
travels over the successive periods of the first ‘“‘ Napoleonism,” the 
restoration, the Guizot ministry, the revolution of 1848, the second 
republic and the second empire, and its recent fall. Mr. Adams is 
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peculiarly awake to the dangers and inherent difficulties of a democratic 
regime, and he considers that the reason why democratic institutions 
have comfortably flourished in America and have not taken root in 
France is, that in the former country habits of local self-government had 
been at the time of the War of Independence forming themselves for 
more than a hundred years, whereas in France they were, at the time 
of the first revolution, almost non-existent. The plan and purpose of 
Mr. Adams’ work is extremely good, and it is to be hoped it will be 
read in this country as well as in America and Germany. 

Herr Karl Hillebrand’s ‘“ Essays on English Books and English 
Doings” * ought to be very instructive to English readers, as they show 
the sort of picture which much which is so familiar in this country as 
almost to be commonplace presents to intelligent observers abroad. 
Among other essays of more strictly literary interest, there is one 
especially well worth reading on Mr. John Stuart Mill, and suggested 
by the publication of his autobiography. Herr Karl Hillebrand recog- 
nises what has so often been noticed—a certain incongruity or disparity 
between the severe conclusions of Mr. Mill’s logical understanding and 
the promptings of his highly-strung emotional nature. His essay on 
Liberty is selected as an instance of this conflict of tendencies, and 
Herr Karl Hillebrand is of opinion that this essay is in contradiction 
with his whole view of the world, and with all he has written else- 
where ; he only held the pen; he wrote under the dictate of love, as 
Dante of old; so soon as he lost Beatrice, he was again the unbending 
logician in the service of socialism, which harmonised far better with 
his manner of thought. His German view of Mr. Mill is interesting, 
but we doubt whether the writer has really grasped the meaning of 
the Utilitarian philosophy in England, or the true explanation of 
seeming oppositions in Mr. Mill’s character and writings, 

Herr Max Wirth’s treatise on the “ Regeneration of Austria” 4 
travels over a very wide field of interesting matter ; and in describing 
the various progressive movements which have, within the last few 
years, been taking place in Austria, hardly leaves out of account a 
single branch of economical industry or social co-operation. In fact, 
the work supplies a striking exhibition of the manifold directions in 
which a modern state progresses at once under a fairly constitutional 
government and a tolerably liberal policy. A large proportion of the 
treatise is concerned with purely monetary and financial matters, and 
in this,and other respects the comparative progress of other states, 
as England, France, or America, is carefully noted. 

Herr Emil Konig’s treatise on the “ Black Cabinet” > contains some 
very curious information on the history of postal communication in 
Europe, and especially on the incessant efforts which the Governments 
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of different countries have made to create or claim a monopoly in con- 
veying letters, to make this monopoly a source of revenue, and to exer- 
cise a check on the communications of their subjects with each other by 
opening letters at their will. Herr Emil Konig rightly intimates that 
the progress of telegraphic communication must tend to a modification 
of what is unjust in these claims. 

Mr. Augustus Hare’s works on Italy ® are becoming too popular 
favourites to need much introduction, or to be much apprehensive of 
criticism at the hands of the reviewer. It is unfortunate for travellers 
who like to carry as light a knapsack as possible that Mr. Hare’s 
“Cities of Northern and Central Italy” has run into three rather 
stumpy volumes. Nevertheless they will be enjoyed at home, and will 
find their place among the heavy baggage for reading at the hotel, 
instead of Galignani or the three-days-old vacation Zimes. Mr. Hare’s 
book is certainly superior in every way to a common guide-book, 
though a great part of it serves exactly the same purpose. Mr. Hare, 
however, in a spirit which would be suicidal in a guide-book, dis- 
courages an undue indulgence in sightseeing. He says, “ Those who 
would carry away the pleasantest recollections of Italy should certainly 
not sightsee every day. At least certainly the sightseeing days 
will become all the more profitable from having interludes when it 
is not necessary to give one’s self a stiff neck over staring at frescoed 
ceilings, and to addle one’s brain by walking through miles of pictures 
and hundreds of churches without giving one’s self time to enjoy 
them.” 

Major Herbert Wood? obtained permission from the Grand Duke 
Constantine, the President of the Imperial Russian Geographical 
Society, to accompany an expedition sent under its auspices to examine 
the Amudara, and he had the opportunity of passing several months 
of the year 1874 in the countries round Lake Aral. The result is a 
book of some interest, in which Major Wood submits a résumé of the 
information relating to these regions. He treats especially on the 
changes that may be effected in their superficial geography, and that 
are urgently called for by the social and political necessities of Russia 
in presence of the impoverished resources of West Turkestan. The 
hydraulic phenomena presented by the rivers are treated in special 
detail, and their study throws curious light on the physical history 
of the Aralo-Caspian region. 

Mr. Richardson’s “ School Manual of Modern Geography,” * which 
is one of Dr. Smith’s series ; and excels in those points for which Dr. 
Smith’s educational works are justly famous, that is, in comprehen- 
siveness, in precision, and in arrangement. 
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Messrs. Cook have published a new edition for the present year of 
their “ Handbook for Switzerland.”® It is, as might be expected, 
practical, concise, and, no doubt, specially trustworthy. 

Mr. MacGahan opens his work, “‘ Under the Northern Lights,” !° by 
the rather alarming statement that there have been about two hundred 
and fifty books written on the Arctic regions, and that therefore the 
reader can hardly expect to find in his pages anything very new or 
striking. Nevertheless, Mr. J. A. MacGahan is or was correspondent to 
the New York Herald, and he sailed with Captain Allen Young to try 
to make the North-West Passage, not, as he reminds us, to discover it, 
for that had been done before by Sir John Franklin, and M‘Clure 
even made the passage on foot. The work consists of running corre- 
spondence, dealing with events, scenes,. personal incidents, even gossip, 
just as it presents itself to an intelligent man who has to make lively 
letters out of it. The illustrations are beautifully executed. 

Mr. Lamont !! is an habitué of the Arctic Regions, and puts together, 
in a handsome and well-illustrated volume, his experiences of explora- 
tion and hunting and fishing in five expeditions to the northern regions. 
He has been desirous to prove the capacity of steam vessels among 
ice to be superior to that of sailing vessels, and would seem to have 
thoroughly succeeded in doing so, There is a certain sameness in 
Arctic travels, as Mr. MacGahan indicates ; but then there is a public 
who are never wearied by them, and to that public this volume will no 
doubt be very acceptable. 

It is difficult to say where Mr. Appleton? has acquired his very 
peculiar fashion of writing. He gives the usual details of Nile travel- 
ling in a quite new manner. We have “the appealing and mournful 
buffalo and the grand twisted camel silhouetted against the sunset like 
the genius of the desert ;” ‘‘ Minieh wasn’t much ;” and similar peculi- 
arities. Otherwise there is nothing to distinguish this diary from 
others kept by travellers in Egypt. 

Venezuela, its scenery, its commerce, its daily life, are the subject of 
an interesting little volume by Mr. Dance,!* “a mission priest in the 
diocese of Guiana.” Possibly some readers will get an overdose of 
theology in these pages ; but they will also get a very vivid picture of 
a little-known form of life not without a share of adventure. 

It cannot now be complained that the British public is destitute of 
information as to all the historical facts relating to the Suez Canal 
as a physical and economical enterprise. M. de Lesseps!* has repub- 
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lished all the original letters and documents out of which the adventure 
took a practical shape ; and Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has prepared a very 
handsome and elaborate couple of volumes in which the whole story up 
to the present date in all its aspects is made as palatable as possible to 
the general reader. Mr. Fitzgerald’s work is rendered additionally 
valuable by a collection of official documents. It is curious to see from 
the extracts contained in M. de Lessep’s book what a strong amount of 
opinion favourable to the project was to be found in England as early 
as 1855. The 7%mes wrote in a most sanguine way about the project, 
and the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company and the 
East India Company each passed special resolutions approving of it. 
M. de Lesseps said, in a report written at that time, “The replies 
which are daily sent to me by English statesmen all express the same 
opinion of which the Z%mes is the medium.” Of course this national 
encouragement of a project having such obvious advantages, if practi- 
cable, is wholly independent of any view as to the expediency of the 
English Government becoming a commercial proprietor of shares. 

Though bearing upon it rather strongly the impress of its having 
been written for a prize essay, Mr. Lukyn Williams’ 1° volume on Indian 
famines is a decidedly readable one. Its scheme is well laid out, and, 
if somewhat skeleton, is helpful to the memory of those who would add 
to their practical comprehension of one great Indian question,—how to 
prevent famines. Mr. Lukyn Williams entertains no hope that we 
have seen the last of these calamities in India, because the water- 
supply is as yet a great difficulty in many parts of India, irrigation 
being here insufficient, there unwisely carried out ; because agriculture 
is “bad, and tending to deteriorate ;” because social conditions and 
the lack of means of communication are against us. But he believes 
remedies lie in the direction of (1) improvements in the tenure of 
land, (2) developments of the system of irrigation, (3) improved agri- 
culture. The pressure of famine in the affected district may, he of 
course admits, be materially lightened, as has already been done, and, 
as he believes, will be more and more effectually done in the future, 
until a scarcity among the populations there will be as impossible as it 
has become in the foreign-stocked markets of our own country. Mr. 
Lukyn Williams supplies his readers with many valuable facts. 

Mr. Grant Duff’s!” papers in the Contemporary Review, now 
reprinted, make a very fit companion volume to his former brilliant 
résumés of the political position of England in relation to other coun- 
tries. India is looming larger and larger on the mental vision of 
English people, losing the vague romance of the days of Nabobs, and 
becoming more and more real both as a source of hope and pride and of 
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a many-headed anxiety. Mr. Grant Duff went thither-with knowledge 
enough to know what he wanted to learn in the short time at his 
disposal, and it: would be well if it were possible for all our Indian 
officials to qualify themselves similarly for their work, though probably 
it might be well if they went even earlier in their career, before any 
fixed ideas were ready to modify their powers of vision. It must be 
difficult for a man whose views are already known on such questions as 
the railway gauge, the opium traffic, the competitive system, not to 
have confirmation of his opinions pressed upon him in India, while the 
other side is kept out of sight as presumably unwelcome to him. Mr. 
Grant Duff sums up, in an exceedingly interesting chapter added at the 
request of the editor of the Contemporary Review, his opinions on 
certain political points connected with India. It is his opinion that 
India is distinctly useful to!England, and a desirable possession, though 
a source, on the whole, of material weakness ; that India is already, and 
will in the future much more be, the better for our rule; that we must, 
that we can, and that we shall, retain our hold upon it ; that we have 
made some impression already even upon the masses of the populations 
in India, though as yet our influence is extremely small. He says, 
‘‘ The codes are producing a very considerable effect, and in a generation 
or two their morality will become the morality of India.” The native 
officials are learning incorruptibility, the native landholders are learning 
that property has duties as well as rights, educated natives are learning 
to think much like philosophical Europeans, the children are being 
well taught in the schools, English is becoming a common tongue ; we 
are introducing great social changes by our railroads, as well as by our 
trade and novel industries, and, generally, we have begun a great work,. 
but have only begun it. He believes the relations between the English 
and the natives to be much improved, though caste still stands in the 
way of free intercourse. He appears greatly satisfied with the working 
of the competitive system, though he thinks the universities might help 
to improve it still further. He holds missionary work in India to have 
been useful, but declines to speak of it otherwise than from the point 
of view of a politician. Mr. Grant Duff enters at some length into the 
matter commonly called the Central Asian question, which, he says, 
would be more properly called the Russo-Anglo-Turco-Egypto-Perso- 
Indo-Afghan-Uzbek question, declaring against the view that we are 
in any sense threatened by the Russian advance towards our Indian 
frontier, but believing it to be important that for some time to come a 
zone of territory under the influence, but not the command, of England, 
and a similar zone influenced by Russia, should lie between the actual 
possessions of the two nations in Asia, and holding the inviolability of 
Herat to be an absolute necessity. Burmah does not present to his 
mind any tempting openings for trade with China, but is a difficulty 
for us inasmuch as its ruler is so complete a barbarian that he does not 
know what sort of a power he is dealing with. For lively, glowing 
descriptions of Indian life and scenery as he saw them during a three 
or four months’ trip, Mr. Grant Duff’s “ Notes” would not easily be 
surpassed ; and readers interested in the botany of India, either econo- 
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mically or scientifically considered, will find in this volume a special 
charm. 

Mr. Turner, in his work on “ British Opium Policy, and its Results 
to India and China,” }* has definitely brought before the public the 
whole political problem of which it treats. Whatever side a reader 
may take in the controversy, he must be grateful to Mr. Turner for his 
collection of relevant evidence, and for his logical statement of the 
main issues on which a decision must be arrived at. It is not likely, 
indeed, that any enthusiastic defenders of the British opium policy are 
to be found. ‘The most adventurous position that even the most con- 
servative statesman can take up is that of clinging tenaciously to a 
source of revenue which exists, and simply refusing to listen to moral 
or general political objections, however valid, which may be alleged 
against it. It no doubt does require a peculiar amount of susceptibility 
in the conscience both of British statesmen and the British public to 
annihilate, for what seem to many only abstract moral reasons, a 
revenue of some eight millions. Nevertheless the problem must sooner 
or later be faced, and if it were once recognised that a country can- 
not have a permanent economical subsistence by means of forcing a 
deleterious and vicious drug on the inhabitants of an adjoining country, 
and that therefore the existing policy must cease some day, steps 
might immediately be taken by way of initiative. A diminution of the 
revenue from this particular source might be encountered at once, such as 
would follow from exchanging the process of Government manufacture 
and trading for a restrictive excise. New crops might be progressively 
substituted for the poppy, and further and yet further diminution of 
revenue encountered, till the whole, or nearly the whole, had dis- 
appeared. 

Burmah is ground not yet familiar to many readers of travels, and 
there are not a few who will welcomé especially Dr. Anderson’s !9 
account of the expedition which suffered the calamity of Mr. Margary’s 
murder, The earlier expedition undertaken in 1868 under Colonel 
Sladen, to which, as well as to the latter one, Dr. Anderson was medical 
officer, was arranged to further the opening of a trade route to 
China for the merchants of India. Dr. Anderson lays no stress upon 
the great desire common among those merchants to furce opium upon 
China by this route, and treats the whole difficulty of establishing the 
trade route as arising from an unreasoning hatred on the part of the 
Chinese towards foreigners. He says that among the Kakhyens the 
men “invariably smoke opium, but not to excess,” and in the next 
paragraph he describes the extreme idleness of the men and the exces- 
sive drudgery of the women and children, but does not point to any 
connection between the two facts, although he later on describes the 
industry, sobriety, and morality of the Holkas, who,-he says, cultivate 
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the poppy to satisfy the requirements of the Chinese, Kakhyens, and 
Lusaws. The style of Dr. Anderson’s writing is easy, and his infor- 
mation is large and well digested. 

The anonymous officer,” “ late of the Ceylon Rifles,” has no reason 
to conceal his name from the public from any apprehension of un- 
generous criticism of a really exhaustive account of Ceylon in almost 
all possible aspects, “historical, physical, and statistical.” The infor- 
mation the work contains is equally curious and minute. Thus it is 
not generally known that the drinking of coffee in England was for- 
bidden by a proclamation of Charles II., as “leading to seditious 
assemblies.” Pliny mentions the Ceylon pearl-fishery, and held the 
theory that pearls were at first a liquid ; while lean, who also seems 
to allude to the Ceylon fisheries, says pearls were caused by lightning. 
It seems that the better opinion among modern naturalists is that they 
are morbid secretions stimulated originally by some foreign substance 
gaining admission to the shell, such as a grain of sand. Ifa small 
pearl is cut in two, it presents to view a series of layers like an onion, 
and there is often a foreign substance in the centre. The principal 
speculators in the fishery usually sublet the right to fish to adventurers, 
chiefly from India. “The shell-fish are also sold by the thousand to 
smaller speculators, who either open them themselves or retail them 
to all who are inclined to try their luck, a general sale of fish taking 
place every evening when the boats arrive, as there are few persons at 
the fishery who do not speculate more or less.” The book is extremely 
interesting throughout. 

Appearing soon after a very strange volume which falsely purported 
to give information such as is here given on good authority about 
New Guinea, Captain Moresby’s book *! is full of interest. The coast- 
line of New Guinea had, by some strange accident, been left unexplored 
for upwards of 300 miles until, in 1873, H.M.S. “ Basilisk” was sent 
to survey the coast already partially known, and discover what was 
not yet at all known. The net results are the ascertaining of a 
safe shipway and road for commerce between south and north 
New Guinea, which saves a divergence of some 240 miles ; the 
discovery of a multitude of islands, twenty-five of which are in- 
habited by fairly peaceful people, and three of which are of con- 
siderable size, and likely to prove of much commercial importance ; 
and the addition of many good harbours and anchorages to those 
already known to be available in New Guinea. Captain Moresby 
came into painful contact with the Polynesian “ labour traffic,” and 
always helped the right when it was possible. Some of his stories of 
mau-stealing make one’s blood run cold. His expedition, and his 
vigorously and brightly-written book, will probably largely tend to 
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strengthen the hands of those who are striving to put an end to the 
practice of kidnapping in the Southern Seas. 

Herr Edward Mohr’s account of his travels in Africa to the 
Zambesi Falls,*? “ partly for the sake of hunting, partly for the sake of 
making geographical discoveries,” has been translated into English 
by Mr. N. D’Anvers, and, in view of the attention which has lately 
converged upon Africa, north, south, east, and west, is likely to attract 
x good deal of interest. The story is for the most part minutely 
biographical, though the hunting adventures, and the pictures of native 
life are romantic and picturesque. The author is of opinion that “ if 
new diamond and gold fields should be discovered in the Transvaal or 
Orange Free State, the independence of these provinces will be jeopar- 
dised by the sudden influx of foreigners. . . . My own private opinion 
is that sooner or later the whole of South Africa, from Cape Agulhas 
to the Zambesi, will belong to the great power which already owns 
Cape Colony.” 

Mr. Henchliff,** the President of the Alpine Club, makes a sort of 
apology for publishing an account of his “wanderings round the 
world” by saying he had never before seen the wonders of the Straits 
of Magellan, with glaciers falling into the sea; nor imagined the 
stupendous peaks of the Andes looking down upon the plains of Chili 
or Peru; nor had any sufficient idea of the wonders and curiosities of 
the whole Pacific coast, its multitudinous fish and birds, its arid hills 
and earthquake-smitten cities. 

With a punning title, and with absolutely inveterate habits of 
punning, of talking slang, and of making very bad jokes, Mr. Campbell ** 
does what he can to hide the sterling value of a really charming book 
of travels. He is of mature age, and so does not go running about the 
world with his mouth agape like so many of our travellers, but he has 
subjects of speculative and scientific interest, on which he gains light as 
he goes from one country to another, while his open-minded apprecia- 
tion of races which are only too often treated with contempt or as 
objects of amusement, does him honour. It is really quite delightful 
to find the Japanese in their inland towns, where they have scarcely 
ever—if ever—been visited by a European before, described as polite 
and kindly far beyond the measure of manners among ourselves, while 
their quick intelligence and neat-handed industry are worthy of all 
respect. Mr. Campbell does not admire the Chinese, whom he had a 
good opportunity of comparing with both the Japanese and the inhabi- 
tants of Java, Ceylon, and of parts of India. In Japan Mr. Campbell 
was able to do good service with his photographic skill during the 
transit of Venus. Forms of burial, with their causes and meaning, and 
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the dragon myth, are the subjects of general interest which form the 
principal threads in these two volumes. ; 

It is known that a Society or “ League” has been founded in this 
country for the purpose of procuring the abrogation of the “ declara- 
tion” annexed to the Treaty of Paris of 1856. The effect of this 
declaration was to abolish, as between the signatory States, privateer- 
ing, and the right to seize enemies’ goods in neutral ships. It is now 
alleged that this declaration is extremely disadvantageous to England, 
that it was made without public discussion, and was never formally 
ratified, and that it is now incumbent upon England to withdraw from 
it. The subject has already been discussed more than once of late in 
the House of Commons, and Mr. Ross of Bladensberg,* of the Cold- 
stream Guards, in a pamphlet, recapitulates most of the arguments 
capable of being urged in furtherance of the objects of the Society. 
The Society really rests its claims to attention on a demand that 
England shall take advantage of a legal quibble to withdraw from an 
engagement contracted by her Government, in which she has acquiesced 
for twenty years, and on the faith of which, as a settled policy for the 
future, all the civilised States of the world have during that time been 
acting. Mr. Ross of Bladensberg makes a desperate attempt to defend 
the practice of privateering, the abolition of which was part of the 
price of England’s concession. The fact is, the policy, however 
unfavourable to Englard, had been gradually forced upon her by a 
current of opinion throughout Europe, and by an assemblage of events, 
political and commercial, over which she had no control. 

The second part of Dr. Adolph Fischhof’s*® “ Army Reduction,” 
contains, among other matter, some stern and sound remarks on the 
anomaly presented, by the way in which the inordinate growth of 
modern armies threatens to destroy instead of protecting the countries 
of Europe. 

From a philosophical standpoint, the question involved in what is 
known as the “ Burials Bill” is scarcely capable of being argued. In 
fact, it requires a very subtle inquiry into the history of the relations 
of the Church of England to the State to make the arguments in 
defence of the existing law so much as intelligible. Every one has a 
legal right to be buried, or rather to have his friend buried, in the 
churchyard of the parish to which the deceased belongs. It is said, 
then, to be no persecution to force the bereaved relatives, who avail 
themselves of their right, to take part in a service which may offend 
every one of the principles in favour of which their own lives and the 
life of the deceased have been one combined protest. The republica- 
tion of Mr. Osborne Morgan’s ”’ speech, on moving his resolution, will 
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serve to popularise an argument which is already telling even with a 
deeply Conservative House of Commons. 

The passing of the Merchant Shipping Bill in the present session, 
and the long debates which have accompanied its progress, will almost 
have sufficiently educated the public mind in the main problems con- 
nected with “ Shipping Legislation.” °° Otherwise an useful pamphlet, 
specially recommended by Mr. Plimsoll, with this title, will be found 
an useful guide through the technicalities of the subject. 

The inaugural address of Professor Laurie,?® the new Professor of 
Education in Edinburgh University, marks an epoch in the history of 
education. Professor Laurie takes a very large-minded view of his 
subject, and practically shows by his treatment of the subject what a 
march has been made from the time when “ education” was a term 
which had hardly any distinct meaning at all, except perhaps as imply- 
ing a mystic stimulus to Chartism and Socialism. 

The establishment of local public libraries is naturally a matter of 
local arrangement and convenience, and therefore it could hardly be 
expected that general principles in reference to it could be laid down 
as applicable to all countries. Nevertheless Dr. Jaunasch,*° in con- 
sidering the matter in relation to the wants of Germany, contrives to 
say much deserving of general attention. For instance, he notices 
that where a library is founded by a local association, precautions 
should be taken to prevent the library perishing when the association 
is dissolved. He also gives some curious statistics of the classes of 
readers of different kinds of books in the Berlin public libraries. 

It is well known that in his Indian Evidence Act Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen attempted to substitute the notion of ‘“ relevancy” for the 
more familiar reasons of one kind and another for which alone “ hear- 
say evidence” is in English law, in certain cases, admitted. Mr. Whit- 
worth,*! Acting Assistant Judge of Poona, is of opinion that Mr. 
Stephen has, through deference to existing practice, not logically 
carried out his own principles, and he proposes some amendments to 
the Act accordingly. 

The work entitled the ‘“ New Abolitionists” 52 describes a journey 
undertaken by Mrs. Josephine Butler during the winter of 1874-75 on 
the Continent of Europe for the purpose of awakening public atten- 
tion to the system of State-regulated prostitution, which in England 
has taken the form of the Contagious Diseases Acts. It will be re- 
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membered, before the agitation for the repeal of these Acts com- 
menced in this country, it was pointed out in a series of articles in 
this Review, that in order to study the system of State-regulated 
prostitution it must be studied abroad, and that the concurrent testi- 
mony of all the leading Continental cities was equally ‘decisive against 
the sanitary and moral effects both of the repressive and the regulative 
system. Mrs. Butler’s visit is interesting, as showing the amount of 
foreign feeling and opinion already enlisted on the same side; while 
the story of her personal exertions and influence, and of the response 
it everywhere met with, is a singular proof of the reality and force of 
the movement. ] 

A report *3 presented to the ItaHian Chamber of Deputies by the 
Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, and based on a 
widely-distributed circular of interrogatories, affords quite a micro- 
scopic view of the agricultural, and in some respects even the social, 
condition of the Italian provinces, 

Madame Caplin,* long well known to ladies for her special trade, 
publishes an admirable little book on the position of women in Eng- 
land in the present day. It is written in a way calculated to secure 
it entrance into many houses where any volume bearing on its face the 
impress of many of the great movements for the elevation and improve- 
ment of women in mind and body would be scouted as savouring of 
“Women’s Rights ;” yet it patiently and sensibly builds up a sound 
theory of health for body and mind, while recognising the necessity 
and the appropriateness of most of the aims sought after by the women 
who are bearing the heat and burden of the day, and labouring for 
other women not always grateful for the aid, and yet who will reap 
the fruit of the toil expended for them. It must be noticed with 
great approbation that Madame Caplin sets a novel example which 
many men authors might with truth and advantage follow, when she 
places on her title-page, ‘‘ assisted by Dr. John Mill.” How many 
books, inventions, and other products would never have seen the light, 
and, brought fame to men, but for the hidden and unacknowledged 
help of women? In every way the little book is one to which all 
who care to help forward “the woman question” will wish a pros- 
perous career. 

It is quite extraordinary what an amount of interesting matter 
Herr F. Bohm* has managed to compress into his “ Condensed History 
of Pedagogy.” The work commences with the earliest ages and the 
most ancient nations, and comes down to the most recent authorities, 
especially in Germany. There is an Appendix on the Development 
of the School-system of Bavaria. 
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The Report ** of the Minister of Public Instruction for Victoria for 
the year 1874-75 is a most voluminous and _ business-like looking 
document, and gives a very impressive picture of the amount of 
school provision, of school attendance, and systematic inspection in 
the colony. 

Mr. Henry Heylin Hayter,*’ Government Statist of Victoria, publishes 
“Notes on the Colony.” ‘The work ‘is full of varied and valuable 
information—“ historical, geographical, meteorological, and statistical.” 
It is impossible to‘imagine a better, more carefully-arranged, or more 
trustworthy book of reference. 

The fall in the price of silver, and the question of the resumption of 
specie payments in the United States, are naturally inviting the special 
attention of speculative economists and practical statesmen in different 
parts of the world. We have before us a thoroughly well-written 
pamphlet on the “Fall in the Price of Silver,” ** by Mr. Ernest Seyd, 
and also a speech delivered in the Senate of the United States on the 
subject of ‘Resumption and the Double Standard.” °° Both these 
writers, starting from somewhat different points of view, are in favour 
of adopting a double gold and silver standard. Mr. Seyd goes so far 
as to say and to argue that the “ universal adoption of both gold and 
silver as legal tender money is the only means of restoring and main- 
taining the equilibrium between gold and silver, and arresting the 
downward and uncontrollable movement now preparing for vast ruin.” 
Mr. Seyd considers the question especially with reference to India, and 
recommends that the change in England be made gradually, the legal 
tender limit being at first stated at £10 or £20 or £100, subject to 
proclamation. He is strongly in favour of miscellaneous changes being 
made everywhere, through the intervention of an International Con- 
ference, to be called by England. Senator Jones’ speech is full of 
interesting matter, though, of course, he treats the subject mainly from 
the purely American side. 

The publication, and, in some cases, the republication, of “ Essays on 
the Endowment of Research,” 4 by ‘Various Writers,” comes at a 
very opportune time, when the Houses of Parliament are deliberating, 
under pronounced Conservative influence, on the expediency of appoint- 
ing Commissions for recasting the professorial institutions of Oxford 
and Cambridge. The writers of these essays are men of recognised 
authority and experience, and the different parts of the subject are 
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handled in turn. Such parts are—‘‘The intentions of the founders 
of fellowships,” ‘The economic character of subsidies to education,” 
“The endowment of research as a form of productive expenditure,” 
“The results of the examination system at Oxford,” “ Unencumbered 
research,” and the like. Mr. Mark Pattison, in his “ Review of the 
Situation,” adheres to the opinion some years ago formulated in his 
work on “ Academical Studies.” He says, ‘‘ What is done with Oxford 
in the next two years will give the tone and set the example for the 
whole country for generations to come. Shall we have a university to 
which free science and liberal letters attract, by their own lustre, only 
such ingenious youths as have a true vocation; or shall we have a 
great national Lycée, through the routine of which we shall attempt to 
force willing and unwilling, apt and unapt alike, by the stimulus of 
emulation, of honour, of prizes, and rewards ? ” 

A second volume, in two rather large divisions, carries on, and with 
the Appendix in a separate volume completes, the comprehensive and 
somewhat ambitious treatise of Herr H. Loehnis*! on “ Instruction, 
Education, and Culture.” Herr Loehnis lays his foundations very 
deep, and endeavours ta penetrate into the subtlest influences exercised 
by such institutions as the Family, the State, the Church, and the 
like, on the moral and intellectual progress of individual man. His 
method is not, however, & priori, but professes to follow a strictly 
scientific course; and the English reader will find copious extracts 
from well-known Parliamentary papers and celebrated English contro- 
versial pamphlets. The treatise is published in London, and this 
affords a hopeful sign of close international familiarity in the region of 
speculation which is at once the most exalted and the most severely 
practical. j 

Mr. Charles Reemelin’s “ Treatise on Politics as a Science” *# is 
partly German and partly American, in not a good sense of the latter 
term. It certainly is not English in a good sense of the term. The 
writer says that the several parts of the book were not written to- 
gether, but he hopes they may be consistent with one another. The 
chapters were composed “as events suggested reflections.” ‘As 
reading corrected his views, they were amended ; and gradually the 
purpose ripened in him to gather them together, and to put them into 
permanent form.” The fault of the work arises out of a false con- 
ception of what a book, as distinguished from a fugitive essay, should 
be. It should be an uniform, harmonious, deliberate, and, for the 
time, final expression of a carefully-formed opinion; otherwise busy 
or earnest people cannot be expected to read it. Mr. Reemelin’s 
treatise contains a good deal of fresh and somewhat striking thought, 
but it is rather startling, in a so-called scientific treatise, to find a 
chapter on “Snobs and Shoddies in Government,” and another on 





“. “Unterricht, Erziehung und Fortbildung.” Zweiter Band. Von H. Loehnis. 
London: Aug. Siegle. 1876. 
. # «Treatise on Politics as a Science.” By Charles Reemelin. Cincinnati : 
Robert Clarke. 1875. 
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the “ Squint in the Public Eye;” and it is rather dull to find an 
intelligent writer of the present day quoting against women’s suffrage, 
first the Bible, and then Goethe, “‘a much deeper thinker than Moses.” 

Professor Parsons’ “ Essays on Legal Topics” *? throw a curious 
light on the existing attitude of some educated Americans towards 
law reform. The essays are mostly suggested either by English books 
or by English legal events, and we are surprised to find how retrograde 
and false, almost to absurdity, are some of the views contained in 
them. Take the following passage: “It is sheer demagogueism to 
charge expensive law with being a hardship to the poor: it is no such 
thing. On the contrary, it contributes also to their advantage ; for 
anything which makes judges to proceed cautiously, and with full 
deliberation and circumspection, tends to establish the law firmly and 
clearly, and thus prevents the necessity of litigation. In short, the 
burthen of paying for the law is borne by the rich for the benefit of 
all.” There is here, first, a comparison between good law and dear 
law, as if the two were necessarily convertible; and secondly, dear 
law means, for the vast majority of injured persons, no law at all, 
and the party which can afford to remain on the field the longest 
usually gets most at the hands of law. Professor Parsons, while recog- 
nising the claims of Mr. Austin, indicates his dissent from Mr. Austin’s 
views in respect to the general expediency of codification. Professor 
Parsons seems hardly to know what a hardship results from mere 
popular ignorance of the ordinary rules of law, and nothing but a 
systematically-drawn code can really clear this away. 

“The Rationale of Market Fluctuations” * belongs to that valuable 
class of economical works which has for its object to lift that which 
seems more than most things the work of chance and caprice into the 
region of law and certainty. The illustrations, selected by the author 
from actual quotations in the market, are interesting and telling. The 
work is crammed with information. 

Mr. Elton ** is well known for his exertions in investigating the 
older English law relating to land and tenure, and his observations on 
the “ Bill for the Regulation and Improvement of Commons” bespeak 
a writer who has an erudite and large-minded acquaintance with his 
subject. 

Among books of reference, the “ Upper Ten Thousand,” *¢ a “bio- 
graphical handbook of all the titled and official classes of the kingdom, 
and their addresses,” will probably find its readers ; while the “ Post- 
Office London Directory Map,” 4” with its Index, is a work which the 
growth of London is rendering more and more indispensable. 





43 «* A Series of Essays on Legal Topics.” By James Parsons. Philadelphia : 
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Effingham Wilson. 1876. 
45 *‘ Observations on the Bill for the Regulation and Improvement of Com- 


mons.” By Charles Elton. London: Wildy & Sons. 1876. 
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Bisset Thom. London: Kelly & Co. 1876. 
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SCIENCE. 


ig this extraordinary book! an attempt is made to explain all 

things on what are, according to the author, scientific principles. 
Starting with a comparison between the religious, philosophic, and 
scientific methods, it is shown fairly well that the latter is the path 
by which truth is to be gained ; only the author falls into the mistake 
of regarding truth as synonymous with quantitative knowledge of 
phenomena. “In upholding the method pursued by natural science 
in her attempt to gain an accurate knowledge of those facts and 
phenomena with which she concerns herself, the author unduly dis- 
parages the methods of philosophy and of religion. He does not 
appear to take a sufficiently wide view of the many-sidedness of 
humanity. The molecular theory of matter is adopted to the full in 
this book ; but the especial point in which the work before us differs 
from-other books on natural science is the great stress which is laid 
upon the theory of the existence of ether. In fact, the author regards 
all matter as inactive. He says it is absurd to speak of matter as 
exercising force; that all those phenomena which we are accustomed 
to look upon as exhibitions of force by matter, are really caused by 
the action of the ether which fills space, upon matter. But if this be 
so, what is the ether? Is it not also a form of matter? It may, and 
many naturalists suppose does, play a most important part in the 
phenomena of the natural universe; but to speak of it as if it were a 
something distinct from matter is surely to introduce confusion in the 
use of terms. Passing from a general consideration of the ether, the 
author attempts to explain the action of the so-called forces—gravi- 
tation, adhesion, electricity, &c., in terms of his favourite theory. 
The third section of this book concerns itself with “ The Ethical Side 
of the Observations of Nature.” In this section the author runs 
a muck against all religion—at least against what most men regard as 
religion. He disposes of the generally-accepted idea of the soul by 
remarking that “the soul is an ether-organism ” (whatever that may 
mean) “which has become a living thing by the mutual action of the 
ether and the matter of the body.” Having disposed of God and reli- 
gion, he gives us instead—Ether. 

Professor Rammelsberg’s ‘“ Handbook of Mineral Chemistry”? 
forms the descriptive part of a new edition of his well-known treatise. 
It is occupied with a description of the various mineral species. The 
order of arrangement is nearly the same as that adopted in Dana’s 
work. Beginning with the elements which occur in the free state, 





1 “Die Urkraft des Weltalls nach ihrem Wesen und Wirken auf allen Natur- 
gebieten.” Von Philipp Spiller, Professor. Berlin: Verlag der Stuhr’schen 
Buchhandlung. 1876. 

* “ Handbuch der Mineralchemie.” Von C. F. Rammelsberg. Zweite Auflage. 
Specieller Theil. Leipzig: Wilhelm Engelmann. 1875. 
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there follow descriptions of minerals whose chemical composition is 
that of tellurides, sulphides, arsenides, and so on. Following these 
binary compounds come the oxides, and then the oxysalts (carbon- 
ates, sulphates, &c., &c.), concluding with the large group of the 
silicates. The descriptions are condensed, but contain all that the 
mineralogist requires. The new notation is adopted. Rammels- 
berg’s work is already so well-known to all mineralogists, that we are 
sure they will rejoice at the appearance of this new edition. 

The advances made within late years by that branch of chemistry 
which is commonly known as “Organic Chemistry” are most won- 
derful. The number of new bodies discovered can only be compared 
with the number of books published to describe them. Here is 
another work on organic chemistry.* In a volume of 700 pages 
there is scarce room enough to do more than briefly describe and 
attempt to classify the compounds of carbon. Every day adds to the 
number of these bodies. No wonder, then, that the chemist finds it 
as yet an impossible task to classify this innumerable multitude of 
substances. 

In the present work the most generally accepted theories regarding 
the constitution of the carbon compounds are fairly presented to the 
student, together with a slight historical sketch of some of the older 
but not now widely-accepted hypotheses. But the greater part of the 
book is devoted to a consideration of the compounds of carbon them- 
selves. The author has—we think wisely—attempted to generalise 
the reactions which are undergone by a class of bodies, as much as 
possible. He has not contented himself with a descriptive list of 
substances, but he has attempted to point out the general relations 
existing between these substances, and thus to pave the way for the 
scheme of classification which must some day be put forward. This 
work is undoubtedly one of the best yet written on the difficult 
subject of organic chemistry. 


One of the strongest arguments in favour of the doctrine of the 
origin of species by some process of evolution is certainly derived 
from the consideration of the geographical distribution of animals 
and plants upon the surface of the earth; and, indeed, it was from 
such considerations that Mr. Wallace was led to the preparation of 
his celebrated paper, the communication of which to the Linnean 
Society induced the publication of Mr. Darwin’s work on the origin 
of species. It seems, therefore, to be only in the natural course of 
things that the most important book to which the promulgation of 
these views has given rise should be one devoted to the geographical 
distribution of animals,* and bear on its title-page the name of the 





3 “Chemie.” Zweiter Band. ‘‘Organische Chemie.” Von Dr. E. F. v. Go- 

rup-Besanez. Fiinfte Auflage. Braunschweig: Friedrich Vieweg & Sohn. 1876. 

* “*The Geographical Distribution of Animals, with a Study of the Relations 

of Living and Extinct Faunas, as Elucidating the past Changes of the Earth’s 
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naturalist who may fairly claim an equal share with Mr. Darwin in 
the inauguration of the new phase of biological thought. But the 
very circumstances which give so much importanee to Mr. Wallace’s 
work, and will render it absolutely indispensable as a book of refer- 
ence to every working zoologist, make it almost impossible for us 
to discuss its scope and bearings properly in the space at our 
command, and we must be content to give the reader a general 
sketch of the mode in which the author has treated his subject. 
After an introduction to the subject, containing a discussion of the 
conditions governing the geographical distribution of animals in 
general, Mr. Wallace proceeds to the consideration of the geographi- 
cal regions whieh it is most convenient, and in aceordanee with 
observed facts in nature, to adopt; and here he comes face to face 
with one of the great difficulties whieh beset this department of 
science. In the selection of such regions it is clear that there 
must be something in the nature of a compromise, for, as Mr. 
Wallace says, “it will evidently be impossible that the limits which 
best define the distribution of one group should be equally true for 
all the others.” And in our author’s case the difficulty is inereased, 
because a part of the task he has set himself, in aecordanee with 
his belief in the theory of evolution, is to take into consideration 
not only the existing species of animals, but also the fossil forms 
from which, according to that theory, these have been derived. He 
selects the Mammalia as the class which best fulfils all the condi- 
tions necessary to furnish us with a clue to the causes of the pre- 
sent distribution of terrestrial organisms ; and from a eonsideration 
of their arrangement on the surface of the earth, and after dis- 
cussing other, and ‘sometimes more eomplicated sehemes, which 
have been proposed by various writers, he arrives at the conclusion 
that the six geographical regions originally laid down by Mr. Sclater 
in 1857, from the distribution of birds, are the best that ean be 
adopted at present. Each of these regions, again, is divided into four 
natural sub-regions, and the regions and sub-regions are shown dis- 
tinctly in a number of coloured maps whieh illustrate Mr. Wallace’s 
book. 

The groups of which the geographical distribution is specially 
treated of by Mr. Wallace are the five classes of the Vertebrata; 
the Diurnal Lepidoptera, or butterflies; the families Cicindelide, 
Carabide, and Lucenide, or tiger-beetles, ground-beetles, and stag- 
beetles, among Coleopterous insects; and the Pulmoniferous Gas- 
teropod Mollusca. A general sketch of the classification of animals 
concludes the first or introductory section of the book. The second 
part is devoted to a consideration of the distribution of extinct ani- 
mals, especially Mammalia, as evidenced by their remains which 
have come down to us; and this, although exceedingly important 
and interesting in itself, is really for the most part only a clearing 
of the ground for the treatment of the main subject, which occupies 
the remainder of Mr. Wallace’s work. This is divided into two 
parts, the first describing the forms of animal life inhabiting, and 
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characteristic of, the different regions and sub-regions into which the 
‘author divides the surface of the earth; whilst in the second the 
process is reversed, and the various groups are treated as zoological 
entities, and their geographical distribution indicated. By means of 
these two sections of zoological geography and geographical zoology 
the facts of the geographical distribution of animals are presented in 
the most complete form, and it is impossible to speak too highly of 
the manner in which Mr. Wallace has performed his most difficult 
and laborious task. The mere condensed results of the technical 
labour which had to be undertaken by the author in getting together 
the materials on which to found his arguments, and which are here 
given in the form of full tables of genera, with indications of their 
distribution, are almost appalling; but at the same time, these tables 
of themselves, even apart from the generalisations based upon them, 
will prove of the utmost value to zoologists. Any attempt to give 
an idea of the more theoretical portions of Mr. Wallace’s work, or of 
his often successful modes of explaining the seemingly anomalous 
facts of geographical distribution, would lead us too far; and 
those who are acquainted with his previous writings will hardly need 
to be told that they manifest great ingenuity and acuteness, and a | 
careful weighing of evidence. .We may, however, in conalusion, 
congratulate Mr. Wallace on having produced the most valuable 
contribution to zoological literature that has appeared for many a 
day. 
There seems to be a growing tendency at present, among those 
who write and speak upon the vexed question of the origin of species, 
to admit the possibility, or even the probability, that species of animals 
and plants have originated by some process of evolution, but to 
deny that the Darwinian hypothesis of natural selection will account 
for the phenomena. This is the line taken by Mr. Maclaren in a 
little book just published,> which contains a very fair discussion of 
the arguments for and against Darwinism, written without bias one 
way or the other (for the author shows no mercy to erroneous argu- 
ments on either side), and with an entire recognition of the fact that 
theological considerations are inadmissible in matters of science. 
Although apparently not a naturalist, Mr. Maclaren, who is a bar- 
rister, seems to have mastered the Darwinian views better than most 
of those who have ventured to write against them in a much more 
dictatorial fashion. Here and there, indeed, we meet with state- 
ments and arguments which might easily be disposed of, but on the 
whole, we can recommend Mr. Maclaren’s book as one the perusal 
of which may furnish a good deal of matter for thought. 

A third edition of Professor Wilson’s most interesting work, 
entitled “‘Pre-Historic Man,”® contains a great amount of new 





5 “ A Critical Examination of some of the Principal Arguments for and against 
Darwinism.” By James Maclaren. 8vo. London: E. Bumpus. 1876. 
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matter, chiefly relating to the numerous discoveries that have been 
made since the preparation of the second edition (published in 1865), 
chiefly in European ground. The author’s opinions as to the 
bearing of the facts described upon the history of mankind and 
the condition of primitive man have undergone no change. A con- 
siderable number of new illustrations have been introduced into the 
book. 

Professor A. H. Green, of the Yorkshire College of Science at 
Leeds, has published the first volume of a manual of geology,’ 
which will be an exceedingly useful work. In this first volume he 
treats only of general physical geology, the characters, structure, 
und mode of formation of rocks, their metamorphism, changes of 
position, &c., and the action of denuding agents in modelling the 
surface of the land, and forming new deposits by means of the 
materials carried away by them. The distinguishing characteristic 
of the book seems to us to be the prominence given in it to petro- 
logy, a branch of the subject which in English manuals has not 
hitherto received the attention it deserves, especially when we con- 
sider to how great an extent the investigations of geologists are now 
being turned in this direction. 

Of Mr. Sharp’s little manual, entitled “ Rudiments of Geology,” a 
second greatly enlarged and improved edition has just appeared.® 
It is now one of the best and most practical first books of the 
science with which we are acquainted. Mr. Sharp describes the 
phenomena with which he has to deal in very plain and simple lan- 
guage, and in most cases explains the precise meaning and deriva- 
tion of the scientific words used, In the part devoted to stratigra- 
phical geology he has embodied the results of very recent researches. 

When men of science, such as the President of the Royal Society, 
condescend to write primers, we naturally expect something of a 
superior quality, but it is not every one of them that eould furnish 
such an admirable little treatise, on his specialty, as is Dr. Hooker’s 
primer of botany. The descriptions of the various parts of 
flowering plants, and of their functions, are exceedingly clear, and 
throughout accompanied by good figures. At the close of the book 
a few simple physiological experiments are described, which will serve 
to fix some of the most important facts of plant-life in the mind of 
the young student ; and also lists of illustrative plants, and forms of 
descriptive schedules for the guidance of teachers. 

This lecture! enters minutely into the comparative anatomy of 
the eye of the Alciopide, a family of annelides with greatly-developed 
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eyes which inhabit the surface of the sea. The visual organs are not 
so well developed in any of their allies. The anatomy of these 
organs is, therefore, very interesting, both positively and compara- 
tively. The essay is illustrated by two sheets of careful lithographs. 


The second part of Professor Krahmer’s important treatise’! on 
State medicine, which was to be devoted to Hygiene, has just ap- 
peared, and seems likely to realise all that has been expected from 
him. Perhaps to a German public the author may have some ground 
to apologise for some want of system ; certainly English readers will 
not complain on this score. An introduction deals with the litera- 
ture and development of the subject and with its public importance. 
This introduction is followed by seventeen careful chapters, in which 
man is followed from the ovum through childhood and schooldays to 
adult estate. Then the conditions of his life are minutely discussed, 
his nutrition, his respiration, his warmth, &c. In another section 
are chapters on the special dangers of handicrafts and occupations, 
&c. Then epidemic diseases come under consideration in this special 
point of view; then ventilation, public analysis, supervision of 
buildings, regulation of asylums; and finally, man is scientifically 
buried or burnt ; and one begins, after toiling to this end through 
800 full pages, to consider wearily why all this toil and trouble about 
the grass of the field which to-day is, and to-morrow is east into the 
oven. Perhaps after all the world is right, and it is more reasonable to 
care for our property than for our lives; so, Professor Krahmer not- 
withstanding, had we not better go on looking after our property 
ourselves, and leaving our bodies to the will of God? 

To review a dictionary is too great a task even for a critic; on 
the other hand, we have always a kindness for a handbook ?” arranged 
alphabetically. For instance, we took up a darge work on sanitation 
but yesterday, in the hope of finding information on a point of im- 
portance. No doubt the information was contained in the work in 
question, but after a quarter of an hour’s search we failed to discover 
the proper paragraphs, and turned to the work now under review. 
Here the dictionary arrangement helped us to what we wanted at 
once. On the other hand, in a dictionary it is very difficult so to 
organise the contents that there may be no unnecessary repetition 
nor any lamentable gaps. This difficulty is the less when the whole 
is written by one man, as in the present instance. Mr. Blyth’s volume 
is avowedly based upon the well-known dictionary of Professor 
Tardieu ; but this latter was found to require so much revision and 
additions that the newly edited and translated work is substantially 
a new one. So faras we have been able to judge of the dictionary 
by dipping into it, it seems to us excellently done. The articles are 
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brief but comprehensive—a great virtue ; and the author seems to 
take a common-sense view of things, by which we mean that he 
knows how to keep all assertions in their right places, and is not 
carried away by novelties merely as such. The book is very compre- 
hensive—almost excessively so, for we scarcely see, for instance, what 
Gum Dammar has to do with hygiene ; but on the other hand it is 
satisfactory not to miss what one looks for, and we have thus tested 
the book by turning out what came first to our minds. We have 
rarely failed to find a brief and effective summary of the present 
state of knowledge under each head. We can therefore recommend 
Mr. Blyth’s dictionary. with some confidence. 

We have to thank Dr. Woodworth, the Supervising Surgeon of 
the Marine Hospital, for these reports,!* edited by himself. Like our 
own Army Reports, these annual volumes contain the statistics of 
the service, reports on its efficiency and results, diagrammatic maps 
showing the districts of each of certain diseases, and they conclude 
with a substantial Appendix, containing original essays on medical 
and surgical subjects by members of the service. Dr. Woodworth 
contributes an essay on hospital construction, in which he records 
the results of his large experience, and pronounces in favour of 
the pavilion system. We commend these volumes to those whom 
they may concern; and we commend to our own the liberality of a 
foreign Government which encourages so high a scientific tone in its 
service. 

This little book ™* is written to demonstrate that the celebrated 
“€ stigmatisée Belge” is an hysterical woman, and not a saint. Dr. 
Bourneville describes a patient in the Salpetriére attacked by the 
same malady, and proyes the identity of the symptoms both in nature 
and in appearance. The essay may be useful to those few persons 
who have not made up their minds already one way or the other. The 
author’s name is sufficient guarantee of its special value. 

The exhaustive reports on the cholera visitation of 1873,!5 pre- 
pared by order of the President of the United States, are now issued 
in a bulky octavo of more than a thousand pages. This volume also 
we owe to the kindness of Dr. Woodworth. The first section, by Dr. 
M‘Clellan, contains the history of the outbreak in the various states 
of the Union; the second section, the history of the travels of Asiatic 
cholera, by Dr. Peters and Dr. M‘Clellan ; and the third, a most com- 
prehensive and invaluable bibliography of cholera, in the form of an 
index, laboriously completed by Dr. Billings, which is worth the cost 
of the whole volume. The bibliography extends over 300 pages, and 
shows a familiarity with the cholera literature of all countries. In- 
deed, we have rarely seen a bibliography which struck us as so valu- 
able and complete. We are glad to notice that these able reporters, 
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aided as they have been by numerous local reporters, speak almost 
unanimously in favour of the efficiency of disinfection at the ports. 
This volume also is most creditable to the intelligence and provident 
humanity of the United States Government, and to those officers who 
can so efficiently carry out its behests. 

It is contrary to our custom to review second editions, nor shall 
we review the present volume.!® As, however, we spoke in high 
praise of Dr. Robert’s handbook on its first appearance, we cannot 
but express our pleasure in meeting with a new edition in which the 
work is so much improved and expanded. The present edition is a 
handsomer and more substantial volume, and yet not too large to 
justify its name. Its success sufficiently points to the opinion of the 
students for whom it is intended. 

Hygiene and public health is clearly now the fashionable study, for 
our table this quarter is covered with books on these subjects. Nor 
can we pretend to regret the fashion. The present brochure!’ con- 
tains a lecture, intended to popularise the scientific aspect of these 
subjects as far as possible; and we cannot expect to make much 
progress until such knowledge is popularised. Dr. Beneke, as we 
should expect from his reputation, has succeeded well in his object, 
and we would encourage him to further efforts in the same direc- 
tion. 

We owe to Dr. Beneke, also, an excellent work on Balneology,!* 
which likewise has the merit of modesty in respect of size. Ina 
thin octavo of less than 200 pages, however, Dr. Beneke has dealt 
with his subject in a way which is somewhat original, and certainly 
very attractive and useful. Instead of discussing springs sever- 
ally, and then giving a meagre list of the diseases which are said to 
be cured by the waters, Dr. Beneke takes those constitutional affec- 
tions for which the bath system is especially indicated, and first of 
all describing what is meant by a constitutional tendency in general, 
and by each in particular, he goes on to say how such constitu- 
tional state or states is to be modified by the use of mineral waters, 
diet, and fresh air. This is a thoroughly philosophical, and there- 
fore a thoroughly practical plan, and it is well carried out so far as 
it goes. We do not much care about the arrangement in form of 
* Letters ;” but as the author thinks this form is a pleasant one, we 
trust that the public will agree with him. Certainly no student 
of balneology can afford to overlook this careful attempt to esti- 
mate its real value. 

We wish we could think that any of our large towns had a sta- 
tistical bureau which would or could issue such a careful report !® and 
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commentary as this, which is issued by and for the town of Buda- 
Pest. The volume is, of course, chiefly concerned with tables which 
do not lend themselves to extract or review ; but we have great plea- 
sure in calling the attention of statisticians and sanitarians to its 
existence, to its comprehensiveness and careful execution. 

This quarter is not rich in medieal literature, but the present 
volume * would go far to relieve it from sterility. It bears the im- 
press of acute observation and reason, of sufficient personal experi- 
ence, and of a competent knowledge of physics. It is pleasant 
to regard Dr. Poore’s small volume, not only as an acquisition 
in itself. but also as an earnest of a more extensive work in 
the future, for the perusal of it teaches us confidently to hope 
that a physician whose attention has been so strongly drawn to 
electro-therapeutics, and who has studied the subject so successfully, 
will at some future time present us with still riper fruits. In the 
meantime we have no objection to meet with a volume which is in- 
complete, and even fragmentary in some sections, but which shows 
real strength in other sections to which the author has devoted 
especial pains. As the author hereafter travels over wider and wider 
fields of experience, so he will gradually work up other departments to 
the level of his really admirable chapter on “ Fatigue Diseases.” 
Dr. Poore includes under “ fatigue diseases” certain spasmodic mala- 
dies or tremors, such as writer’s cramp and other allied affections 
in overwrought muscles, spasmodic wry-neck, and certain choreiform 
maladies. The explanation given of writer’s cramp is one likely, 
we think, to be accepted in the main. The work is divided ona 
somewhat novel plan, The first chapters deal with electro-physics 
and their application, in which chapters we are most struck with the 
advantages offered by the new Leclanché battery—a battery likely, 
we think, to make the continuous current for the first time really 
available in general practice—and by the able comparison between 
small and large elements, a comparison which is, to ourselves at any 
rate, very instructive. Then follow chapters on the medical uses of 
electricity, and it is here that the division of the subject under the 
chief heads of “ Electricity as a Stimulant” and “Electricity as an 
Anodyne and Sedative” strikes us as a happy thought. We are not 
at all clear that this method would prove of advantage in a complete 
treatise, but as a means of engaging and refreshing the attention in 
a shorter essay, it is certainly welcome. The chapters on surgical 
electricity are somewhat perfunctory, and we trust that the author 
will receive such encouragement as to induce him to take up the 
whole of the subject seriously and completely in a future edition. 
The book is well printed and illustrated, and we feel especially grateful 
to the publishers for issuing it with the pages cut. 

Like Dr. Poore’s work, this volume *! by Dr. Sturges displays 
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much intelligence in a moderate compass. The books in style and 
ability indeed resemble each other, and are alike creditable to the 
profession. Dr. Sturges, whose Introduction to clinical medicine was 
marked by much originality and thoroughness, had published also 
some thoughtful and able essays on pneumonia. Rather than re- 
publish these essays in a fragmentary way, the author has recast the 
whole of his materials into the form of a complete treatise on that 
disease—a treatise which will take a high place among clinical mono- 
graphs. Dr. Sturges expresses the growing sense of dissatisfaction 
with the loose way in which the word pneumonia is applied to all 
or any solidifications of the lungs, and properly determines that it 
shall be held to mean one special disease, which is attended with 
such a solidification ; a disease marked, that is, not by clinical, or 
by anatomical features alone, but by a combination of the two. This 
logical part of the volume is as useful as it is effectively done, and 
should serve permanently to clear the way of future writers. As 
a clinical observer, the author is very successful and accurate, and 
his chapters on treatment are sensible and moderate. Humanely 
anxious to cling to all and every means which hold out a ray of 
hope, he declines to be carried away by crotchets or fashions. His 
treatise on pneumonia marks Dr: Sturges as one of the ablest of those 
younger physicians who have ceased to put all their trust in the 
Pathological Society. 
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i addition to her many other proud boasts, Eton College may now 

claim that of being the subject of the best narrative and 
descriptive account of an English Public School! yet published ; 
and this distinction has been gained for her by Mr. Maxwell Lyte. 
A good history of a school with such a past is quite worthy to take 
rank with the less attractive if more weighty records of many political 
communities. In the present volume the history and antiquities of 
the great foundation are most carefully treated, and have received 
an amount of labour and research which could be employed on no 
other school. The book is illustrated, in every sense of the word, 
by numberless wood engravings—which are real works of art—and 
by some fine coloured plates. All the more important Provosts and 
Headmasters are described with a discriminating pen, the sketches 
of Keates and Hawtrey striking us as being especially just and true. 
It appears strangely possible for Etonians to admire one head- 
master without disparaging the others. The whole book is full of 
delightfully amusing stories, new and old; and we might add, that 
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many of the recorded customs are hardly less amusing than the best 
of the stories. Altogether the book will be found interesting in the 
highest degree by Etonian and non-Etonian alike. We warmly 
commend this result of Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s evident loving labour, 
and we congratulate him on his tone, which marks him an attached 
son of Eton, and yet able to discuss her faults as well as her virtues 
with wisdom and fairness. 

A work which meetly follows the “ History of Eton” is Sir E. 
Creasy’s “ Memoirs of Eminent Etonians.”? This is a reprint of a 
book published twenty-five years back, with some added sketches of 
Etonians who have died in that period. If there are any Etonians 
who read no books that are not in some way connected with their 
school, these memoirs may be useful. But all other persons would 
do better to seek information about the Duke of Wellington, Shelley, 
Lord Chatham, and such men, elsewhere than in these scanty 
biographies, which are in no way superior to the ordinary magazine 
sketch. 

We welcome, not without a little surprise, a volume of essays by 
a Spanish writer on the “Intellectual Movement in Germany.”? 
D. José del Perojo has studied at Heidelberg, and there acquired a 
knowledge and interest in things German, and, we may add, in things 
English, which are too rare among his countrymen. Our author 
does much to dispel Spanish indifference to foreign peoples by the 
present work ; and we note with pleasure that he announces a trans- 
lation of Kant, to commence with “ La Critica de la Razon Pura.” Of 
these essays we prefer an excellent résumé of the more recent theories 
in Anthropology, in which the labours of Darwin, Gerlant, Hickel, 
Huxley, Peschel, and, others are ably discussed. Kant, Heine, and 
Schopenhauer are the subjects of other interesting essays; and 
papers on History in Germany, Modern Philosophy, and Theories of 
Politics, make up the volume. 

First among the historical publications we notice the concluding 
parts of Potthast’s “ Regesta Pontificum Romanorum,” * a continuation 
of Jaffé’s well-known work, brought out under the auspices of the 
Berlin Academy of Letters. In this noble catalogue raisonné of all 
letters, bulls, decrees, and other official documents of the nineteen 
Popes beginning with Innocent III. and ending with Benedict XI., 
Dr. Potthast gives in each case the authority, date, title-words, and a 
brief précis of the matter, using as far as possible the words of the 
original, and adding the names of the cardinals who subscribe the 
bulls. He inserts fifteen documents which he marks as spurious, 
The arrangement is of course chronological. This will be a most indis- 
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pensable book of reference in every historical library. It is a matter for 

just pride to any Academy to have produced such a work, comparable 
as it is only to the publications now being issued, at the expense of 
the State, by our Master of the Rolls. 

In his “ Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy”’* Professor Rawlinson 
has quitted the period generally recognised as that of ancient history 
proper, and narrates the events of the new (Sassanian) Persian Empire 
from the revolution of a.D. 226, which gave the throne to Artaxerxes 
I., to the Arab invasion which deposed the third Isdigerd in 651. 
The book professes to be written from an Oriental point of view, and 
to be the only detailed work in this field, circumstances which must 
at least give it great value as a work of reference. It gives evidence 
of very great labour, and of a comprehensive grasp of the subject. 
The Professor’s style is not quite so attractive or neat as could be 
wished ; but doubtless allowance is to be made where the author has 
so much to do in collecting his matter. The history of Sapor II. and 
Julian the Apostate is evidently the author’s favourite epoch, and here 
he is exceptionally animated. The chapters on art, thought, and 
domestic life are full and interesting. 

To say that a book is published in Mr. Lucas Collins’s 
“ Ancient Classics for English Readers,” is almost to say that it is 
a good book; and to add that it is by the editor of the series, goes 
still nearer to deciding the point.6 We are very glad to welcome 
some additional volumes of that series; for Aristotle, Thucydides, 
Lucretius, Catullus, and many other great names were omitted from 
the original collection. In this, the first of the supplementary 
volumes, Mr. Collins does not enlarge on the style and matter of the 
lost books, or on that Patavinity which so vexed the soul of Asinius 
Pollio, and has puzzled so many others ever since, but deals with what 
we have, and succeeds in giving an admirably comprehensive view 
of his author. The translations are excellent, fully preserving what 
a famous living teacher calls Livy’s rollicking style; and the discus- 
sion and criticism are just and clear. The non-classical reader may 
learn much from this volume which the average Latin scholar does 
not know; in other words, both classes of readers will find in it 
much that is interesting and instructive. 

The “ Calendar of Documents Relating to Ireland”? (1171-1251) 
is a publication of very great utility to the historian. It naturally 
affords no matter for review here, except that we should say that the 
work has been carefully done, and that it has a good index. We 
might perhaps object that the preface is needlessly long. 

The new volume of Professor Stubb’s “ Constitutional History of 
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England” ® treats of the reigns of Henry III., Edward I., IL, and 
IIL, and Richard II., embracing perhaps the most important epoch 
in our constitutional history. Beginning just after the signing of 
Magna Charta, it takes us through the long struggles by which its 
hard-earned rights were effectively obtained to the period when Par- 
liament really came into being. It shows the gradual development 
of the body of Parliament itself, and the various steps by which its 
various powers and functions were distributed and limited. The 
last portion of the volume is devoted to an elaborate analysis of 
the points of contact between prerogative and the power of Parlia- 
ment. On the occurrences of this violent period Professor Stubbs 
touches as lightly as possible, so as not to distract the attention from 
his immediate province—the growth of our institutions. The story 
of our still unequalled body politic is most interesting as well as 
most important. Professor Stubbs has made his narrative attractive, 
though it bristles with science; and it is as clear as a good law- 
book. We regard this work as the most valuable contribution to 
the knowledge of English constitutional history and law of our 
generation. 

The second period of Mr. Franck Bright’s “ English History” ® is a 
valuable account of the Tudor and Stuart dynasties’and the govern- 
ment of Cromwell. It is not too long, is interesting, and is just and 
fair in tone. These qualities adapt it for its purpose as a class-book 
in public schools ; and we happen to have the evidence of a teacher of 
repute, who has used it, that it is the best published English History 
from which to teach boys. This quite agrees with our impression. 

Mr. Biscoe’s account of the Middleton Family!® is not a work of great 
importance. It gives, it is true, some insight into the life of the exiled 
Stuarts at St. Germain, in whose service the second Earl of Middleton 
lived out his days, having been a Secretary of State in 1688; it 
also contains some letters which throw a little light on the intrigues 
for a restoration, though it could be wished that the authorities for 
these letters were more plainly stated. But in other respects the book 
is merely a family history of an unimportant family. 

The last book before us which treats of English history is the third 
volume of the illustrious Pauli’s ‘‘ History of England since 1815,” !4 
carrying the work on from 1841 to 1852. We sympathise fully with 
the Professor’s confession of difficulty in treating of time so near our 
own. We have already spoken in the highest terms of this writer’s 
services to historic science. The present volume, like its predecessors, 
is a service to England. To have the judgment of a wise and unbiassed 
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outsider on such questions as Free Trade, Tractarianism, and the 
Roman Catholic policy in England, is a precious gift. Not that our 
annals are unworthy of the best foreigner’s best study. Our long 
homogeneous history ; our extraordinary expansion ; our institutions, 
that have preserved freedom infinitely longer and propagated it in- 
finitely wider than any other form of government in the world ; these 
make the history of this commonwealth at once the simplest, the most 
instructive, and the noblest study for the students of all nations, In 
our little space it is impossible duly to notice so important a work. 
We can, however, commend it, and do so most warmly. Professor 
Pauli omits nothing. He reviews not only the political events, but 
also the phases of national thought, and the leading thinkers and 
authors; and does all with a wisdom and temperance that appear 
wonderful in a publication dealing with events in our own memory. 
We should be glad to welcome an English rendering of this work. 

Major Osbérn has well employed a furlough and his leisure for 
some years in the preparation of a history of the Muhammadan 
religion. The present volume !? contains the first of the three periods 
into which he divides their history—the rule of the Arabs, that of the 
Persians, and that of the Turks. The style of the work is clear and 
straightforward, and we have noted only one passage, smacking some- 
what strongly of the camp, as unworthy of the historic muse. In 
breaking new ground, an author is entitled to a certain amount of 
acceptation for his statements ; and there are none of Major Osborn’s 
which we wish to controvert. We almost think, however, that he has 
not always given proportionate importance to his events. The battle 
of Cadesia (Kadisiyeh), for instance, which broke the Sassanian power 
in Persia, is dismissed with a line. The book is very readable, and 
no doubt trustworthy. We could wish it had an index. 

The first two volumes of Captain Wyatt’s “ History of Prussia” ) 
bring us down to the year 1525 only. As the title of the book 
especially promises to trace the origin and developement of her military 
organisation, the portion now before us must be regarded as only 
introductory. And judging from the size of this portion, Captain 
Wyatt will produce several more volumes before he has anything to 
say on Prussia’s military organization, which is not an institution of 
ancient date. The present volumes give the history of the Teutonic 
Knights, and an account of the House of Brandenburg previous to its 
elevation to the Electorship, going over the ground with which the first 
volume of Mr. Carlyle’s “‘ Frederick the Great” has made us all familiar. 
It is hardly a reproach to Captain Wyatt to say that he is not so 
dramatic as his venerable predecessor. We are not disposed to 
pronounce upon what will be at least an ambitious book at this 
early stage ; and we therefore look forward to discussing Captain 
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Wyatt’s work at greater length when we have seen more of it. Mean- 
while we will only say, ‘that it seems to be a clear, straightforward 
narrative of a very confused period. Captain Wyatt has avoided the 
use of all German words and phrases with singular care, and has ap- 
pended a couple of very useful maps. 

A “History of the Bulgarians ” }4in German has just been published at 
Prague, and, it must be owned, very opportunely. It is an excellent book, 
on which much genuine and discriminating labour has been expended. In 
writing of a nation which is still unknown to almost all the world, the 
author is most wise in devoting a tenth of his book to an excellent 
geographical survey of the locus in quo. We shall here express a small 
regret that he did not go a little farther in this direction, and add a 
good map. Whatever may be the case in Vienna or the great Russian 
towns, a good detailed map of the south-east of Europe is not within 
the reach of many in London, in Paris, in the New World, who will 
study this history. How wonderful it is to reflect upon the utter ignor- 
ance of half Europe whith prevails in the other half! Almost every 
man born in America north of Mexico has a fair idea of every pro- 
vince in that enormous continent. In Europe only a small propor- 
tion of the population have an idea of anything twenty-five miles from 
their home; and this proportion—the wealthy and the cultivated 
classes in Russia, Germany, England, France—what do they know of 
any part of Europe except their own homes and a few strips of France, 
Germany, and Italy? Of course, we have the excuse of our conditions. 
The Americans know each other because they are a thin population ; 
just as every one in a small town knows every one’s business for miles 
round, while in London a man does not know his next-door neighbour 
by sight. The Americans, too, have one language, and practically one 
political system, whether in the United States or under our Crown. 
They are also, from their circumstances, less chained by poverty, and 
more adventurous than the European populations. Still, every allow- 
ance made, it is remarkable how perfectly willing a wealthy, active, 
idle Londoner or Parisian is to leave untouched and unknown so- 
many places of the very highest interest that are within easy reach. 
In this country of the Bulgarians (let us not think of Candide), what 
mines of interest must exist! An entirely strange race and lan- 
guage in a country which contains some of Nature’s most wonderful 
expressions, and which must be full of archzological treasures, Would 
a New Yorker believe that men are still discovering rock-pictures and 
other primitive remains in the Thrace of which Herodotus had much to 
say, just as they are on the Pacific Coast? Herr Jireéek begins at the 
beginning. After a few remarks on Philip II. of Macedon and the 
Romans, he places the immigration of the present Sclavonic population 
as lasting from the third to the seventh centuries after Christ ; and he 
carries the history simply and directly down until we arrive at the year 
1870, where he stops, most properly under existing circumstances, if 
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his book is to have, as we believe it will have, a permanent value. 
Most interesting are the relations of the Bulgarians with the Greeks ; 
the disappointment of the hopes which they had formed in the Russian 
war of 1854-56; and their subsequent zeal for education, in which 
they certainly have some ulterior meaning or intention. In connec- 
tion with their hopes (on the Russian side) in 1854, it is of import- 
ance to note how almost all the rising men of letters have been educated 
in Russia. It is impossible to over-estimate the power of such a fact, 
and we trust that our Foreign Office is alive to it. While Herr 
Jiretek has prudently excluded the actual troubles, there is much in his 
book which throws light on them. The existence of the Hajduken, a 
class the same as that of the Klephtes in Greece, living partly as patriots, 
partly as thieves, in the wildest parts of the country, and besung in a 
thousand popular ballads, explains to us the present struggle in the 
Herzegovina, and also brings clearly home to us how and why Robin 
Hood and his like not only prospered, but compelled the sympathy of 
the poor and the oppressed in this land a few centuries back. We 
prophesy a great success for Herr Jirecek’s book. It will not earn 
much money, perhaps, because it can only touch a comparatively small 
class (though it is well to remember that there are nearly as many 
Bulgarians in Europe as there are Irishmen). It is, however, the only 
book giving a comprehensive view of the subject. There are works of 
the last generation on the Southern Sclaves, and several Russian authors 
have written about them ; the latter, however, are politically biassed, 
and the former are obsolete. Herr Jiretek has a clear field, and his 
book will be the book on the Bulgarians for some time. 

The reign of August III. in Poland ?® has furnished matter for an 
interesting monograph to Dr. Roepell. The author has one great 
advantage in his subject in the fact that very little that is readable 
has yet been written about Poland. One might have supposed that 
her tragic story, containing, as it does, the most convincing proof 
that evil causes produce evil results, which is to be found in all his- 
tory, would have been widely and carefully studied. The man is, 
however, yet to come who will write that story well. Dr. Roepell’s 
contribution to it is excellent. He begins with an astonishing 
picture of the political and social degradation of the “ Republic” 
in the earlier part of the last century. The ignorance and drunken- 
ness of even the high members of the utterly unworthy aristocracy, 
the corruption and lawlessness of their numerous “elections,” the 
degradation of the highest tribunals by these elections, all form 
an incredible mass of internal disease ; and out of doors, Russia, 
Prussia, Austria, and occasionally France, striving to control and 
get something out of the wretched state. The rise of the family (as 
the Czartoryski-Poniatowski connection was called), and their long 
efforts for reform, now with the support, now with the hostility of the 
court, form the bulk of the book, which proceeds through the troubles 
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of the Seven Years’ War, and the Russian intrigues in the early years 
of Catherine’s reign, and closes, somewhat too abruptly, with the death 
of August III. in 1763. It is curious that, besides the well-known 
lofty forecast of Maria Theresa, we have a wonderful prophecy con- 
cerning Poland by King John Casimir, who said in 1661—“ We 
have to fear a partition of the Republic. Moscow will take Lithu- 
ania, the Brandenburger (Hohenzollern) will extend over Prussia, 
and Austria, even with the purest purposes, will not forget herself, 
but will seize Cracow and the neighbouring palatinates.” Altogether 
Dr. Roepell has given an excellent version of part of this deservedly 
unfortunate country’s moral story. 

Mr. Marshman publishes an abridged edition of his larger “ History of 
India,” 1° intended mainly for the use of students. In form and dimen- 
sions the volume resembles Dr. Smith’s well-known Student’s Series. It 
is also like those publications in compressing an extraordinary number 
of facts into a small space. About five-sevenths of the work are 
devoted to the period since Plassy. We own to a feeling of regret in 
seeing so many books produced in which an enormous amount’ of 
information is packed, at the expense of anything like style or attrac- 
tiveness ; and the present work seems to fall within that class. In 
these days of competitive examinations, however, there is doubtless 
room and demand for such a work ; and it is fair to say that Mr. 
Marshman has done his best, by means of marginal analysis and an 
index, to make his work clear and useful. 

Mr. G. W. Cox publishes a very excellent school history of Greece,!’ 
consisting mainly of an adaptation of his larger work on the same sub- 
ject, with additions bringing it down to the end of Alexander the 
Great’s career, and a ‘brief summary of the subsequent history to our 
own day. The last-named feature is an excellent one, though not so 
new as Mr. Cox thinks. In this particular case we could wish 
the author had shown more of the causes which have brought the 
Greeks into their present corrupt and lawless state. This appears to 
us an unusually good book. The well-chosen facts are logically con- 
nected, and are narrated in pleasing language ; and in every way a great 
contrast is presented to the crammed enumerations of bald names, dates, 
numbers, and occurrences, which have too long done duty as school 
histories, A good chronological table, an index, and several capital 
maps enhance the utility of the book, Mr. Cox has decided opinions 
on all the great men of Greece, and expresses them with perhaps un- 
necessary severity, the word “lies” for instance occurring with great 
frequency. It is not, however, applied to truthful persons, and it is 
perhaps well that the writer should use his responsibility as well as 
the oral teacher. If we may complain, we regret that Mr. Cox has not 
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given a part of the book to the consideration of some of the more im- 
portant Greek authors. He would have treated them happily, as is 
shown by his chapter on Socrates. 

The first part of “ Wolff's Historical Atlas ”!8 contains six maps: 
one of Europe A.D. 500, and five of Middle Europe at different stages 
from 1648 to 1812. For accuracy and execution the maps are such 
as only Germans can produce. As companions for the reader of 
modern European history they are admirable. 

Professor Stern sends us an interesting lecture on “ Milton and 
Cromwell.” In so unambitious a production we do not expect to 
find anything new ; but if we look for a sketch of a most interesting 
connection, in exceptionally clear and elegant language, we meet it 
in Professor Stern’s paper. Would that more were known of the 
personal relations of the great soldier-chief and the great writer of 
the seventeenth century. They would be probably not less interest- 
ing, and certainly far more heroic, than those of the two men who 
filled similar places in the next century, Friedrich II. and Voltaire. 

Dr. Ginsberg publishes a short monograph on Spinoza.2° What 
is known of him is briefly and adequately told ; but the work con- 
tains nothing new. Dr. Ginsberg modestly admits this. Half the 
receipts for the publication are to go towards the erection of a 
monument to Spinoza. 

The first volume of Mr. Tafel’s documents concerning Sweden- 
borg 2! is very large, and rather dull. This work is not a biography, 
but an annotated collection of all original papers, written by or 
relating to Swedenborg, and consists in a large proportion of official 
documents from Linképing and Stockholm. It contains little that 
is of any human interest. It will, however, doubtless receive some 
recognition from the “new church.” It is fair to say that Mr. 
Tafel has added a large quantity of very necessary notes, which 
have been prepared in a scholarly way, 

Professor Max Miiller edits a portion of a correspondence *? between 
Schiller and the grandfather of Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein 
which reflects high credit on both writers. The prince, at a critical 
period of Schiller’s life, begged the poet (to whom he was a stranger) 
to accept a pension quite unconditionally. The letter containing the 
offer is admirable. ‘The prince writes unaffectedly, as if he were the 
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favoured party, and excuses the offer on the ground that freedom 
from pecuniary anxiety might improve Schiller’s health and power 
of work. The poet accepted this generous offer, and the two noble 
men for years maintained an active correspondence, of which the 
present work is part. It will be read with interest. 

We next turn to the autobiography of William Lovett, who was 
born in 1800, and has been what is generally, but indiscriminately, 
termed a working-man. In early youth he became an advanced Radical, 
and he hag since taken a leading part in almost every movement which 
aimed at the social and political improvement of the working-classes. 
Mr. Lovett seems to have had a passion for being a member, and, if 
possible, secretary of every political society of which he heard; and 
a very large portion of this book is filled with the descriptions of the 
societies which he joined, and the programmes, letters, manifestoes, 
and parliamentary bills which he drew up for them. The great 
event of Mr. Lovett’s career was an imprisonment of twelve months 
for what was called, in 1839, a seditious libel. We give him full 
credit for an honest and consistent life, and for moderation, con- 
sidering all things, in his opinions and acts. But we fail to find 
any reason for the existence of his book. It is not interesting, and 
it does not give much information ; the latter part is carelessly pre- 
pared. It contains a good many of the old Radical commonplaces, 
some of which are a little too old. It is hardly fair now to quote 
without dates the immense fortunes (averaging £172,000) left by 
certain Irish prelates two generations back-; and it is still more unfair 
to add, “ The fortunes left by English prelates are, I doubt not, still 
larger.” A reference to Mr. Disraeli’s inspired tome, ‘‘ Whitaker’s 
Almanack,” would have told him that an English bishop gets about 
£4000 or £5000 a year ; and it is notorious that they are badly paid 
for what is expected of them. Whether we should expect of them 
what we do expect, or whether there should be bishops at all, these 
are open questions ; but bishops will not be abolished by exaggerated 
statements of their wealth. We would recommend Mr. Lovett, in 
attacking the order, to aim at real holes in their armour, the foolish 
and mischievous things which some of them occasionally say and do; 
such as Bishop Wordsworth’s explanations that Solomon’s threescore 
queens signify the true churches (z.e., those which agree with Bishop 
Wordsworth), while the king’s fourscore concubines typify the more 
numerous but scandalous churches of dissenting Christians ; and that 
the miraculous deaths of Ananias and Sapphira were intended as a 
warning to those who refuse to pay church-rates. Such absurdities 
as these, with the occasional outbursts of intolerance, coquettings 
with foreign Churches, and the like, are the counts on which to indict 
our bishops. If the Z%imes stated in 1859 that our army cost just 
£10,000 a day, it was wrong, and is not worth quoting now, when 
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the army costs £40,000 a day in addition to the £25,000 a day of 
the navy. The latter part of the book contains many Utopian pla- 
titudes, and much uninteresting personal detail. We congratulate 
this honest old Radical more on his life than on his book. 

While the word Radical is yet wet, we observe an ill-printed 
German book on the Paris Commune* in the first revolution. 
It is a worthless collection of the raw statements and mis- 
statements which delight very young republicans. No member of 
the royal family, except Egalité, ever passed a moment which was 
not occupied in plotting against the people. Lafayette, all the 
Girondists, Robespierre, all were traitors and hypocrites. There 
was one brilliant exception, one man of extreme wisdom, caution, 
kindness, and moderation, whose utterances are reverently cited by 
their initial words like the LXX. Psalms and the Papal bulls. Our 
readers at once recognize J. P. Marat. In his account of the 
massacre of the priests on the 2d September 1792, the writer neatly 
says: ‘ From thence they went to the Carmelite Church, where 180 
imprisoned priests, after being called over and brought into the 
enclosed garden, were removed from this earthly vale of tears into 
the better hereafter in a rather wild chase with spears, swords, 
and guns.” Of course Marat’s narrative of the arrest of the Girondists 
on the 2d June 1793 is received as correct, and the 100,000 armed 
citizens who surrounded the Assembly were simply there out of 
curiosity. In a word, the book is a badly-arranged panegyric of all 
the silly, sanguinary, and insane things said and done in Paris 
during the time in question. Its language is in harmony with its 
wisdom and temperateness. It is a little curious that while we occa- 
sionally find very young or very wild men who praise the unhappy 
madman Marat, no one seems to know enough, or to care enough to 
clear him of an unjust accusation. Mr. Carlyle, on the strength of 
the Memoirs of Barbaroux, speaks of his demanding 260,000 heads. 
Michelet attributes to him a ery for exactly 273,000. Now in truth 
Marat never demanded any large number definitely. In a placard 
of July 26, 1790, he says: “500 or 600 heads would assure,” &e. On 
September 17, 1790, he says in the Ami du Peuple: “To-day 10,000 
heads would hardly suffice to,” &c. January 30, 1791, he writes: 
“ Two months ago 500 heads would have sufficed,” &c., ‘now you 
will be obliged to cut off 100,000.” Five months later (May 27): 
‘Eleven months ago 500 heads would have sufficed, to-day 50,000 
would be necessary ; perhaps 500,000 will fall before the end of the 
year.” And in September he speaks of “ faire couler le sang & grands 
jiots.” Thus the only number on which he is at all definite is 500. 
This has to be largely but vaguely increased afterwards. But so far 
is he from being definite in his larger numbers, that he names them 
(always in his Ami du Peuple) in this order: September, 10,000 ; 
January, 100,000; May, 50,000, with a probability of 500,000 
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becoming necessary. We will give Marat his due, though his 
worshippers allow the superfluous paint to stick on him. 

Professor Weber brings out a second edition of his ‘‘ Lectures on the 
History of Indian Literature,” *° originally published in 1852. In 
four-and-twenty years many recruits have joined the ranks of the 
students of Indian languages, and very much has been added to our 
knowledge of them. Professor Weber had, therefore, to make con- 
siderable alterations and additions to his work. In doing this, he has 
made use exclusively of footnotes for the new matter. This may at 
first appear strange, but it is perfectly consistent with his original inten- 
tion, which was not to discuss and criticise the Indian books for them- 
selves, but to examine them with a view to constructing a chronological 
history of Indian literature from them. And the footnotes in this new 
edition will represent the added knowledge of the last twenty-four 
years. After a brief survey of Vedic literature as a whole, the four 
Vedas are critically examined in detail. The Sanskrit literature is 
also first subjected to a general review, after which its various sec- 
tions, poetry, science and art, law and religion, are separately con- 
sidered, a very interesting chapter on the Bhuddistic literature being 
added. At this date it is needless to speak at length of the merits of 
this book by a scholar who, if in many points an opponent, is a respec- 
table opponent, of Professor Max Miiller. We are very glad to learn 
that an English translation of the work is likely te appear shortly. 

We have received the first volume of a new edition (to be completed 
in three volumes) of Jacob Grimm’s “ Deutsche Mythologie.” 76 ‘This 
edition is on good paper and is well printed, which will be pleasant 
news to some who are familiar with the old editions of the works of 
the illustrious brothers. We could even now wish that the type were 
not quite so closely printed; for this circumstance, combined with 
Grimm’s disuse of capital letters, occasions a slight difficulty in reading 
this edition rapidly. The present volume contains the chapters on 
gods, their worship, and other accidents, and on all supernatural beings 
and phenomena, Of a book of such world-wide fame it is unnecessary 
to say more than that a new and fair edition has been published. 

The Rev. D. Silvan Evans produces a posthumous second edition of 
Stephen’s “ Literature of the Kymry,”? first published in 1849. Mr. 
B. T. Williams, Q.C., prefixes to the work a brief biography of the 
author, who was a self-taught chemist at Merthyr Tydvil, and in every 
way an admirable man. Having attained celebrity by his own efforts, 
he maintained a position at once modest and singularly dignified. 
Being always a country chemist, he lived and corresponded on terms 
of honourable equality with many of high rank, and with all scholars 
or students of the Welsh language. An enthusiastic Welsh scholar, he 
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possessed a temperance and moderation respecting things Welsh 
which we do not often findin Welsh scholars. Thus he assigned a com- 
paratively recent date to the Triads, and not only disbelieved in Prince 
Madoc’s discovery of America, but when he competed at an Eistedd- 
fud for a prize for the best essay on Prince Madoc’s discovery, he 
actually proved that the Prince had never left Wales; and though his 
essay was declared the best by the judge (the present editor), he was 
ruled out of the competition. He received a congratulatory letter on 
this occasion from another eminent Welsh scholar, the Rev. M. Wil- 
liams, who, also on Welsh subjects, was not less moderate than he was 
(under his better-known name of Nicander) distinguished. Mr. Stephen’s 
opinions are generally very sound. His extracts are accompanied by 
accurate prose translations, so that the book is not limited to Welsh 
scholars. We note that Stephens hardly accords to ‘‘Davydd ab 
Gwilym” so high a place as was lately claimed for him in this Review 
by a highly esteemed contributor (October, 1873). 

Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, apropos of our recent purchase, pub- 
lishes a good translation of a lively address delivered by M. Les- 
seps® before the Société des Gens de Lettres at Paris in 1870, just 
after the opening of the Suez Canal. M. Lesseps was, as he then had 
a great right to be, on very good terms with himself and his work. 
We hardly yet recognise how much national pride the French felt 
in the construction of the Canal. As the Empress Eugénie steamed 
through, “suffocated by emotion, she was obliged to leave the table, 
and we overheard her sobs—sobs which do her honour, for it was 
French patriotism overflowing from her heart.” The lecture is 
decidedly interesting. 

The newest of the English School Classics, edited by Mr. Storr, 
is an annotated edition of Macaulay’s “ Essay on Hallam’s Constitu- 
tional History.”*® The notes appear, on a cursory glance, to be more 
accurate than is generally the case with such books. We are, how- 
ever, opposed to dosing schoolboys with so many notes. A boy can 
enjoy an essay of Macaulay without knowing the date of birth and 
death of every person alluded to; and those facts which he ought 
to master he should be taught to look for in the proper books. 
Nowadays enormous masses of information are put into his hand. 
He cannot learn and retain all that is given him, and would be a 
nuisance if he could. In extending the system to English literature, 
and making it a task, there is a certainty of stifling originality, and 
a risk of checking private reading. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


“ T\ANIEL DERONDA !”? still again this quarter holds its place 

supreme. George Eliot’s novels breathe a different air to all 
others. They interest us about the highest concerns of life ; and 
yet, while doing this, they never cease to be novels. They do not 
fail—and this is, after all, the novelist’s great object—to give us plea- 
sure. Plot has hitherto not been George Eliot’s strong point. It 
forms, of course, a secondary source of pleasure when compared 
with that derived from watching the evolution of character. Plot, 
however, in ‘ Daniel Deronda” plays a far more important part 
than it has yet done in any of George Eliot’s novels, Great care, 
too, has been taken in drawing out the incidents and prolonging 
the catastrophe. A “ masterly inactivity” is displayed in showing off 
the characters on a stage where but very little action takes place. 
For instance, nothing can be more masterly than the scene between 
Gwendoline and Herr Klesmer when the latter is consulted as to the 
fitness of the stage for a profession. The ordinary novelist—and 
small blame to him—would have made Gwendoline, after profiting 
by Herr Klesmer’s lessons, take the world by storm. But no; 
George Eliot knows too well what is due to art. The artistic nature 
isof no mushroom growth. Hear the well-weighed words of Kles- 
mer: “I say it is out of the reach of any but choice organisations— 
natures formed to love perfection, and to labour for it; ready, like 
all true lovers, to endure, to wait; but she, Art, my mistress, is 
worthy, and I will live to merit her. An honourable life? Yes. 
But the honour comes from the inward vocation and the hard-won 
achievement. There is no honour in donning the life as a livery.” 
And in the same high strain Herr Klesmer goes on to show, as 
Carlyle has done, that genius is in reality a capacity for taking pains 
—that the artist is, in fact, as much made as born. This great truth 
is generally lost sight of by novelists. The puppet suddenly becomes 
a great singer, or a poet, or a statesman, or a millionaire, without 
any training in one case, or knowlege of the world in the other. 
Further, Herr Klesmer points out that singing and acting are—if we 
may use a term borrowed from Darwin—the results of transmitted 
experience. These truths, we repeat, are lost sight of by the ordinary 
novelist. We have only tolook at the slovenly work of the common 
novel, the conversation wanting in point, and the utterly trivial 
reflections which do duty for philosophy. Turn, on the other hand, 
to “ Daniel Deronda,” and we may see how carefully each chapter is 
finished and dovetailed into what has gone before, and with what art 
each sentence is rounded and polished. As instances of. this finish, 
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we would especially point to the care which George Eliot has 
bestowed upon her analysis of the reasons why Gwendoline marries 
Grandcourt, and also upon her varying moods of mind, so that when 
the crash comes, we may at least feel some pity for one of the 
victims. Again, let us note all the glimpses of light which George 
Eliot so artistically throws upon Deronda’s birth, so that it may not 
at the last take us by surprise. All these little touches—and we 
might multiply them—show the supreme artist. 

“ The Hand of Ethelberta” ? will sustain Mr. Hardy’s reputation. 
It is fortunate, perhaps, for him that it was published before “ Daniel 
Deronda,” or else ill-natured critics would have declared that his 
principal character was only a copy. He may again, as in “ Far 
from the Madding Crowd,” divide the honours with George Eliot. . 
There is no need to tell a story which has for so many months 
delighted the readers of the Cornhill Magazine. Mr. Hardy retains 
his light touch. He is satirical without being ill-natured. His satire 
upon the “ London correspondent” of a provincial paper is excellent. 
The little touches and glimpses of vanity by which he shows off 
his various characters are capital. Picotee’s remark, ‘‘ The lady of 
a knight looks as good on paper as the lady of a lord,” has often, 
we have little doubt, been made in real life. If Picotee had been 
better read in history, and studied the life of the first Marquis of 
Halifax, she might have added an amusing story on the subject. 
Excellent, too, is the literary man’s remark, often, we have no 
doubt, also made in real life, about his hopes of attaining a niche in 
“Men of the Time ;” and the painter’s criticism that he “felt the 
verses were Anacreontic.” The talk, too, of Mr. Hardy’s clowns 
is, we think, more natural than in “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” 
We have ourselves heard a rustic express his contempt for a 
person who did not know, like Mr. Hardy's hero, oaks from “ dog- 
oaks.” But the masterpiece in the book is undoubtedly Ethelberta. 
Mr. Hardy has, we think, unnecessarily hampered himself with diffi- 
culties ; but the way in which he has overcome them proves that he 
possesses real genius, 

Another book which also shows real genius, of a very different 
order, however, from Mr. Hardy’s, is “The Democracy.”*? The 
author treads the same ground which George Eliot occupied in “ Felix 
Holt.” As we pointed out in this Renew at the time, Felix Holt was 
no Radical at all from the working-man’s point of view. George 
Eliot had, as she always does, taken great pains with the character ; 
but those who knew the Chartist of 1848 best know how utterly 
unlike Felix Holt was tohim. Felix Holt was a creation of George 
Eliot’s imagination. The Chartists and Radicals in “The Demo- 
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cracy” are no fancy pictures, but real portraits, whom we recognise, 
drawn with the fidelity, and not a little of the power, of Balzac. We 
can only give a faint idea of the lifelike reality of the book by the 
few quotations for which we have room. Robespierre Pegler and 
his friend Joe have adjourned after a public meeting to a pothouse 
in Drury Lane. Robespierre Pegler perceives that his friend is 
interested in a coloured lithograph of “ Her Majesty’s Ministers” 
which was hanging over the chimney-piece in the bar. 


“* Joe, he said with feeling, ‘I’m surprised to see a man of your pene- 
tration so taken in. Their for’reds is not like that. It is a trick of the 
artist. He’s paid to do it—Secret Service Money. That’s what they call 
overaw’ng the mob, P'lieve me, Joe, continued Mr. Pegler with deepen- 
ing earnestness, ‘their for’reds is not like. I’ve seen ’em, and measured 
‘em with my eye to the eighth of aninch. The Chanc’llor of the “Xche- 
quer’s the biggest, and I’ll wager if you take him round the kranium he’s 
less than me by a full inch anda half.... What did they do in ’48? 
continued Mr. Pegler with some vehemence of scorn. ‘ They frightened 
the Chartists with the Duke of Wellington. What did the Duke of Wel- 
lington measure round the head? Under nineteen. They’ve let it out since. 
I wasn’t aware of it at th’ time, though I always thought him a much 
overrated man. It was the nose that was so deceptive, but there’s no 
intellect in a nose. They won’t play that trick the second time.’ ” 


The character of Robespierre Pegler, half-fool, half-knave, half- 
visionary, according to his moods, is familiar to all those who have 
studied the Chartist working-man. He dupes andisduped. Nothing, 
however, but the writer’s sense of humour could for a moment make 
such a character endurable. He may be found in nearly every pot- 
house in every large town, and, for that matter, in some small vil- 
lages. The worst part of the business is, that too often the local 
Robespierre Pegler exercises a real influence over the working-man. 
It is still true that, as Harrington said, “ The lower orders can feel, 
but cannot see.” It is the Robespierre Pegler of the district who or- 
ganises Tichborne demonstrations. The poor man has indeed plenty 
to complain of, and no one sees this more plainly than the author of 
“‘The Democracy,” but one of his hardest burdens is Robespierre 
Pegler. A Robespierre Pegler is a worse enemy to the poor man 
than any bankrupt absentee landlord, or game-preserving squire, 
or toadying, tuft-hunting parson. But “ The Democracy” does not 
confine itself to sketches in low life. The book is remarkable for 
the variety of its scenes in all grades of society. When the hero of 
the story, Paul Nethersole, gets into Parliament, he makes the 
acquaintance of various characters of the day. Amongst them is a 
certain Mr. De Bouillon. He appears, as Thackeray said of a similar 
person, “ to be distantly connected with literature and the peerage.” 
His writing was about the: beauty of the spring-time, but his talk 
was the British peerage. Here is a scene which Paul Nethersole 
witnesses between Mr. De Bouillon and another mighty talker. 


“¢T have only just got back to town,’ observed the stockbroker; ‘I 
was wild-duck shooting all last week.’ ‘Dear me!’ said Mr. De Bouillon 
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innocently, ‘does anybody shoot wild ducks now?’ ‘Nobody but me and 
Viscount Rossingford, I suppose, replied the stockbroker meekly. ‘I’ve 
heard there’s nothing like the crossbow for bringing them down,’ said Mr. 
De Bouillon. ‘A well-made gun will do it at a pinch,’ said the stock- 
broker; ‘do you handle the weapon?’ ‘ You must ask His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Lippe-Detmold,’ said Mr, De Bouillon, adjusting his collar, 
‘with whom I shot off a tie at the match last week.’ It was a well-planted 
blow, and the stockbroker felt the effects of it. Mr. De Bouillon appeared 
to have no thought, no care, but for the enjoyment of wine. ‘Do you like 
port ?’ said the stockbroker, who, it was but too obvious, was only, in the 
language of the ring, fighting for wind. ‘When I can rely upon it,’ said 
Mr. De Bouillon. ‘1 should be delighted to offer you a glass, if ever you 
are coming my way,’ said the stockbroker. ‘With pleasure; I’m on duty 
in this parish every day,’ said Mr. De Bouillon, with a smile (they were 
in St. James). ‘What’s your hour?’ ‘Oh, it’s at the other end of the 
town,’ returned the stockbroker faintly—‘City” ‘I lose my way there 
regularly every dividend-day,’ said Mr. De Bouillon ; ‘and if you’ll favour 
me with a card, I’ll take care to lose my way in your direction.’ ‘I can 
a you a good glass of wine,’ said the stockbroker ; ‘I know where 

bought it, I can tell you.’ ‘And I can promise you a tolerable judge of 
it,’ returned Mr. De Bouillon, ‘and that’s the next grand point.’ ‘Where 
do you buy?’ asked the stockbroker. ‘My man serves the Marquis of 
Broadstairs, and he’s reckoned a judge.’ ‘Oh! I never buy,’ said Mr. De 
Bouillon carelessly, ‘I’ve no family, and as for my own little wants, they 
are provided for. When people ask ine, What’s the good of ancestors? I 
answer, They lay down wine,’ ” 


Here we must stop. We should like to have given the description 


of Jack Lanfrey, the Bohemian, who wrote such “gentlemanly ” 
articles in such a “gentlemanly ” paper, ‘written by gentlemen for 
gentlemen ;” but the reader must turn to “The Democracy ” for this 
and many more equally humorous and truthful sketches. Of the 
aim and object we should have been glad to have said something, but 
such a discussion, leading us into the wide field of politics, is unsuit- 
able for this section. We will merely say that no politician, nor any 
one who takes the slightest interest in the great problems of the day, 
can afford to leave ‘‘The Democracy” unread. It should be read 
and studied by both Radical, Whig, and Tory. We may, however, 
add the moral in the author’s own words—“ A man rising from the 
people to lead the people must be absolutely faithful to his mission— 
must love it with his whole heart and mind, not turn aside for 
beauty, wealth, or honours; must have not only an eye to detect 
the nobleness of the cause beneath its base environment of circum- 
stance, but a soul to endure all for its sake—cold, watching, hunger, 
thirst, and the social obloquy sharper than these. And woe to him 
who, wanting but one thing in this equipment of heroic qualities, 
shall attempt the heroic task.” 

Few of the remaining novels on our list show one-tenth part of the 
knowledge of the world which is displayed in “The Democracy.” 
Many of them are dull without being instructive. ‘Holme Lee” 
comes, as usual, with the swallow in the spring, and warbles her 
plaintive little note. It is much the same as we have heard many 
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springs and summers before. We cannot say that we can take 
much interest in any of Holme Lee’s characters. Still “ Ben Milner’s 
Wooing”? may be safely sent for by all mothers who require a safe 
novel for their daughters. 

We have in vain tried to read “Mr. Dorillon.”5 The authoress, 
although she has already written two other novels, appears not to 
have the slightest conception of art. Long descriptions take the 
place of dramatic action, and fine language is made to do duty for 
thought. 

The author of “Florimel Jones”® quite disarms criticism by his 
pathetic preface. We can assure him, however, that his novel is 
quite as good as nineteen out of twenty which reach us. It has one 
positive merit—that it breaks new ground, and gives us scenes in 
Newfoundland, a country not yet too well known to the novel- 
reader. If the author asks for advice, we would advise him to leave 
off the use of italics, and, wherever he can, to employ English instead 
of French words. He may, by taking pains, acquire a really good 
style. A man who acknowledges his deficiencies, and is willing to 
learn, is the most promising of pupils. We shall therefore hope for 
something far better than “ Florimel Jones” from the author. 

“ The Gwillians of Bryn Gwillian ”’ shows far more artistic power 
than “Florimel Jones.” The story is autobiographical—the most 
difficult form for the novelist. The relator is on such thoroughly 
good terms with herself that the reader shares her good spirits. The 
humour is playful and free from any vulgarity. On the whole, “The 
Gwillians of Bryn Gwillian” may be recommended. 

‘‘Thornwell Abbas ”® is, we should suppose, a first work. At all 
events, it possesses both the faults, and also, we may add, the fresh- 
ness, of a first novel. The best scenes are those which refer to boy- 
hood. Some, too, of the Oxford scenes are bright and interesting. 
But the author has yet to learn how to hold his characters in hand. 

The workmanship in “ My Sister Rosalind”? is thoroughly good. 
The whole book is, from beginning to end, artistic. Delicacy and 
refinement mark every page. This is high praise, but it is thoroughly 
deserved. We wish that we had room to give some quotations in 
order to justify our remarks. The description of the Minster 
Church in the quaint old-fashioned town of Lachmere is particularly 
beautiful. 








4 «Ben Milner’s Wooing.” By Holme Lee, author of ‘‘Sylvan Holt’s Daugh- 
ter,” &., &c. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1876. 

5 “Mr, Dorillon.” By Jean Middlemass, author of ‘‘ Lil,” “Wild Georgie,” 
&e., &e. London: Chatto & Windus. 1876. 

6 «*Florimel Jones.” A Novel. By T. U. London: Sampson Low, Marston, 
Searle, & Rivington. 1876. 

7 “The Gwillians of Bryn Gwillian.” London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 

8 “Thornwell Abbas.” By Grant Lloyd. London: Sampson Low, Marston, 
Searle, & Rivington. 1876. 

% “My Sister Rosalind.” By the author of “Christina North” and ‘‘ Under 
the Limes.” London: Henry 8S. King & Co. 1876. 
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Those who wish to combine information with amusement may be 
recommended to read Mrs. Whitney's “Sights and Insights” !° and 
‘‘Elsa and her Vulture.”!!_ The last story is particularly well told. 
From the nature of her book the story is, to a certain extent, secondary 
in Mrs. Whitney’s volume. Both works, however, are valuable as 
giving glimpses of life from a different point of view to which the 
English novel-reader is accustomed. The best chapters in Mrs. 
Whitney’s “Sights and Insights” are decidedly those in which she 
describes her first impressions of England. They are nearly as good 
as Miss Alcott’s well-known sketches, and this is giving them very 
high praise. Like all Americans, from Emerson downwards, Mrs. 
Whitney appears to be most struck by our own old ruins and 
cathedrals. 

It would take a great deal of time to show the reasons why Dr. 
Sandwith’s ‘‘Minsterborough”!2 does not make its mark in the 
same way as Mr. “ Whyte Thorne’s” “The Democracy.” Whoever 
Mr. “ Whyte Thorne” may be, he understands what art means, both 
as regards literary workmanship and the development of character. 
Dr. Sandwith is evidently a novice in novel-writing. He possesses 
quite as much knowledge of the world as the author of “‘ The Demo- 
cracy,” and has fully as much humour. But somehow these gifts, 
from want of proper using, run to waste in his hand. His gold is 
not beaten out into form and shape; it lies in lumps. Thus, for 
instance, if we take the character of Lord Buckton and compare him 
with such a character as Thackeray’s Lord Steyne, Lord Steyne is 
decidedly the worst man of the two, but Lord Buckton at times 
strikes us as somewhat unnatural, though he does nothing which 
may not be verified by actual facts in the lives of many of our no- 
bility. It is want of skill, not want of truth, which spoils Dr. 
Sandwith’s sketch. Like Mrs. Lynn Linton, whose new novel we 
shall presently have occasion to notice, he misses his effect by over- 
charging his picture, Still “ Minsterborough” is a book which, like 
“ The Democracy,” should be both read and studied by all those who 
take the slightest interest in the political movements of the day. It 
presents a picture of life and gives glimpses of views upon the most 
important subjects, which are utterly unconventional, and which are 
always ignored by the ordinary novelist. Such books as “ Minster- 
borough” and “ The Democracy” cannot fail to produce some effect 
in causing people to reflect upon matters which are never touched 
upon in the pulpit, and very seldom mentioned by the press. We 
have to thank Dr. Sandwith for speaking out so boldly. 





10 “ Sights and Insights.”” By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, author of “ Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood,” &c., &c. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, & Rivington. 
1876. 

11 “Elsa and her Vulture.” A Tale of the Tyrolean Alps. Translated from 
the German of Wilhelmine von Hillern. By Lady Wallace. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1876. 

12 “Minsterborough.” A Tale of English Life. By Humphry Sandwith, 
C.B., D.C.L., author of ‘‘The Siege of Kars,’ “The Hekim Bashi,” &., &c. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 1876. 
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Those who are interested in Anglo-Indian life should by all 
means read “Ida Craven”?3 and “The Dilemma.”!* It is unfor- 
tunate for the authoress of “Ida Craven” that her work should have 
appeared at the same time as ‘“‘ The Dilemma,” whose merits so com- 
pletely overshadow it. We are not giving “The Dilemma” more 
than its due when we say, that we consider it by far the best tale of 
Anglo-Indian life which we have read for a considerable time. One 
of its chief characteristics is the quiet humour which pervades every 
page. Here is an instance:—Major Dumble has been making 
some wretched blunder at a review. ‘‘ ‘Serve whom right, Mrs. 
Polwheedle?’ replied the Colonel, stopping his horse, but without 
coming nearer to the carriage. ‘Why, Major Dumble, to be sure. 
I was just saying to Captain Buxey that such exposés would never be 
allowed in the Queen’s service, would they?’ ‘A little hard, though, 
on the regiment and the officers, isn’t it?’ said Tartar drily; ‘but 
beauty sometimes goes with a hard heart.’ ‘Flatterer!’ replied the 
lady with a complacent smile on her comely face.” Such dialogue 
as this would make any novel successful. But “The Dilemma” 
possesses far higher claims on our attention. Military men will of 
course regard it from a military point of view, and political econo- 
mists and statesmen find in it matter for discussion on the future 
of India. Into these most important questions we cannot in this 
section enter. 

We are placed at a great disadvantage in reading “ Through the 
Ages.” 5 It is a continuation of ‘‘The Honeymoon,” a story which 
we have unfortunately never even so much as heard of. “The 
Honeymoon” may probably explain what “Through the Ages” 
means. We should be sorry to condemn any book through our 
inability to understand it, and we therefore add the author's own 
comment upon his work :—‘‘ And now I shall conclude this long 
preface by saying of this book, as Lord Lytton says of ‘ Zanoni’—a 
work very much after the same kind—‘ It is a romance, and it is 
not aromance. It is a truth for those who can comprehend it, and 
an extravagance for those who cannot.’ ” 

We must deal with the remaining novels on our list far more 
briefly than we could wish. ‘A Very Woman ”!® shows delicacy of 
treatment and no little knowledge of books and manners. Some of 
the descriptions, as, for instance, that of Heidelberg in the first 
volume, are particularly good. Everything which the authoress of 
“The Rose Garden” writes is sure to be graceful and tender. The 
two best stories in the present collection!” are, perhaps, the first and 





13 <¢Tda Craven.” By H. M. Cadell. London: Henry S. King & Co. 1876. 

14 “The Dilemma.” By the author of “The Battle of Dorking.” London: 
William Blackwood & Sons. 1876. 

15 «Through the Ages.” A Psychological Romance. By the author of “ The 
Honeymoon.” London: Chapman & Hall. 1876. 

16 «© A Very Woman.” By F.O’Malley. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1876. 

17 ** A Madrigal, and other Stories.” By the author of ‘The Rose Garden,” 
**A Winter Glory,” &., &c. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1876. 
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last ; but all are good, and may be strongly recommended to all young 
ladies who have an idle hour to spare. “The critics took, of course, 
different views of the novel’s merits, according to the condition, at 
the time they wrote, of their digestive organs, of their pecuniary 
circumstances, and the weather.” So writes the author of “Parley 
Magna,”!8 and there is some truth, no doubt, in his statement. 
Often, however, a book receives far less praise than it deserves by 
coming immediately after a really great work. It is very difficult to 
judge an ordinary novel fairly when we are fresh from Thackeray or 
George Eliot. ‘ Parley Magna” is considerably above the average 
of circulating-library novels, but we doubt whether it will command 
the success which its author hints at. The writer is careful and 
industrious, but these qualifications, without others, go but a small 
way towards producing a successful story. ‘Israel Mort, Over- 
man,” 9 is a novel which deserves far more notice than we can 
possibly now give it. It takes the reader into ground which, as far 
as we know, has been untouched by the novelist. Those who care 
to know what the life of a miner is like should certainly read Mr. 
Saunders’ new tale. The third volume is especially pathetic. “The 
Chronicle of Sir Harry Earlsleigh, Bart.,”*° is another of those 
average novels which it is so difficult to characterise without doing 
unintentional justice to the author. ‘Once for all, we must say that 
no amount of writing, even if it is at times ever so brilliant, will 
make a novel without some art. A novel is nothing unless it is a 
work of art. Mr. Francillon has so often delighted us with stories 
of real genius that we feel somewhat disappointed with “ A Dog and 
his Shadow.” 2! There are in it undoubtedly some good things 
which would make the reputation of an inferior writer, but the story, 
as a story, hardly comes up to the mark which Mr. Francillon has 
already reached in such excellent tales as “Olympia,” and especially 
“ Pearl and Emerald.” We should have been giad to have said a 
word in praise of “The Grange Garden,” by the late Mr. Henry 
Kingsley. It possesses, unfortunately, most of his old faults of style, 
and to praise these is to do harm to literature. We did not expect 
anything very refined from the author of “The Queen’s Shilling,” 
and so far “Lola” 25 has not disappointed us. These who like de- 
scriptions of bull-fights and an uncultivated style may be recom- 





18 “*Parley Magna.’ A Novel. By Edward Whitaker. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 

19 «Israel Mort, Overman.” <A Story of the Mine. By John Saunders, author 
of ** Abel Drake’s Wife,” “ Hirell.” London: Henry 8. King & Co. 1876. 

20 <The Chronicle of Sir Harry Earlsleigh, Bart.” London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle, & Rivington. 1876. 

21 “¢ A Dog and his Shadow.” By R. E. Francillon. London: Grant & Co, 


1876. 
22 “The Grange Garden.” A Romance. By Henry Kingsley, author of “The 
Hillyers and the Burtons,” ‘‘ Number Seventeen,” &c., &c. London: Chatto & 


Windus. 1876. 
23 “Lola.” A Tale of the Rock. By Arthur Griffiths, author of ‘“ The Queen’s 


Shilling,” &c. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1876. 
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mended to its pages. Writing a novel by monthly instalments does 
not improve the art of a novelist. Every four weeks he must serve 
up the usual dole, spiced with a certain amount of sensation. If he 
fails to give the requisite quantity of incidents, he must, from the 
necessity of the case, also fail to please. Mrs. Linton has been com- 
pelled to write “The Atonement of Leam Dundas ”™ under these hard 
conditions. This will alone account for the great inequalities of the 
story. Some of the characters are evidently thrown in as a mere 
sop to the groundlings. Where Mrs. Linton gives her genius fair 
play she is admirable. The character of Leam is a real study, which 
is quite worthy of the novelist’s well-won reputation. One further 
piece of criticism. The author indulges her satirical power, perhaps, 
in places somewhat too much. We do not wish to raise a little 
finger on behalf of the sort of people whom she exposes with such 
scorn. Weare only concerned with Mrs. Linton’s satire as a matter 
of art. Satire overdone is apt to produce a reaction. There is no 
need for us formally to eulogise a book which has already found so 
many admirers, and will take its place amongst its author’s best 
work. ‘Conquering and to Conquer” *° is a religious novel, dealing 
with the most important period of Christianity, but showing not a 
gleam of originality. 

How came Byron to be credited with the well-known riddle on the 
letter H? The question is more difficult to answer than the riddle. 
Probably from the Byronic juxtaposition of Heaven and Hell in the 
first line. The writer, as is well known, was Miss Catharine Fenshawe, 
whose poems have been edited by Mr. Harness. We opened them 
with some curiosity. Nothing, however, rises into true poetry. We 
find plenty of clever album verses, and clever imitations and parodies. 
Here is a good example, which is half an imitation and half a parody 
of Wordsworth’s feebler style, so well taken off in “The Rejected 
Addresses” — 


“ The trees that grow upon the shore 
Have grown a hundred years or more, 
So long there is no knowing ; 
Old Daniel Dobson does not know 
When first those trees began to grow. 


As I have said, my little Will, 
Why should he not continue still 
A thing of Nature’s rearing ? 





*4 “The Atonement of Leam Dundas.” By E. Lynn Linton, author of 
“ Patricia Kembal,” “The True History of Joshua Davidson,” &., &. London : 
Chatto & Windus, 1876. 

25 **Conquering and to Conquer.” A Story of Rome in the Days of St. 
Jerome. By the author of “Chronicles of the Schémberg-Cotta Family.” 
London : Daldy, Isbister, & Co. 1876. 

°6 « The Literary Remains of Catharine Maria Fenshawe.” With Notes. By 
the late Rev. William Harness. London: Basil Montagu Pickering. 1876. 
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It were a blessed sight to see 
That child become a willow-tree, 

His brother trees among ; 
He’d be four times as tall as me, 

Aud live three times as long.” 


We have often heard it said, “that unless you belong to some 
literary clique, there is no chance of success.” We believe the saying 
is utterly wrong. We believe that, if a poet belongs to any clique in 
the sense in which it is here used, that he is sure to suffer in many 
ways. Dr. Hake, we think, has suffered, and suffered most unjustly, 
from the idea that he is the representative of some clique.” As far 
as we are able to judge, Dr. Hake is thoroughly original. It might, 
perhaps, with more truth be said that he is endeavouring to achieve 
in poetry what certain Pre-Raphaelite painters a few years ago tried to 
achieve in painting. Be this as it may, Dr. Hake is above all things 
original. Some plausibility, too, might be given to the comparison of 
Dr. Hake’s poetry to Pre-Raphaelite painting, by showing how he 
treats kindred subjects in their manner. He loves autumn, he can see 
and feel beauty in decay. The Jaws of death are to him as beautiful 
as the laws of life. This, we think, might be exemplified by the first 
poem in the present volume “ The Snake-Charmer.” Dr. Hake puts 
another picture beside Shakespeare’s “ green mantle of the stagnant 
pond.” He sees a pool 

“ Bright with glossy dyes 
And cast-up bubbles of decay ; 
A green death-leaven overlies 
Its mottled scum.” 


Those who remember some of the early Pre-Raphaelite pictures will 
not fail to recognise some resemblance of tone and tint between them 
and Dr. Hake’s verses. The only question is whether Dr. Hake is 
not trying to put upon verse a greater burden than it can bear. For 
instance, when Dr. Hake speaks of “ froth-daubed rushes,” we know 
on second thought what he means; but the idea would have come 
to us at first thought had we seen the rushes painted by Millais. 
Again, when Dr. Hake speaks of “the hiss that siffles at the sedgy 
rim,” we doubt if the word “ siffle” is yet sufficiently naturalised to 
give the onomatopoetic effect desired. We have, however, no wish to 
be dogmatic on these points, Our remarks must be taken as rather 
tentative than absolute criticisms upon a style which is, as far as we 
know, absolutely new in English literature. As Dr. Hake’s style and 
treatment of subject are so original, he must not look for present fame 
or even applause. His love of condensation, as in these lines, describing 
the death of the Snake-Charmer— 
“The red mouth darts a dizzy sting, 
And clenches the eternal ring,”— 





27 «New Symbols.” By Thomas Gordon Hake, author of “ Parables and 
Tales.” London: Chatto & Windus. 1876. 
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will alone prove an obstacle, as in Browning’s case, to immediate popu- 
larity. Of course it is impossible for us to predict Dr. Hake’s future, 
but it is very certain that he has made one of the most original con- 
tributions to English poetry. Whether the seed which he has sown 
will take root, we cannot say. We recommend, however, all poets 
and lovers of poetry to turn to “The New Symbols,” from which they 
will certainly gather new ideas as to the latent powers and forces 
which lie unsuspected in our poetical vocabulary. 

No one is more to be pitied than the dramatist who is born out of 
due time. He may be admired by those whose admiration is worth 
having, but he will not be read. He will see hosts of inferior men 
making money by their prosaic novels, whilst his poems are unnoticed 
except by few. Such is Dr. Westland Marston's and Mr. Ross Neil’s posi- 
tion. Their plays *8 are the most poetic which this generation has 
seen. Had Dr. Westland Marston and Mr. Ross Neil lived in Eliza- 
beth’s instead of Queen Victoria’s days, their positions would have 
been very different. Mr. Neil’s “ Elfinella, or Home from Fairyland,” 
breathes the same spirit as “The Midsummer Night’s Dream,” or 
“The Faithful Shepherdess,” or “The Sad Shepherd.” Dr. West- 
Jand Marston’s “ Patrician’s Daughter” contains passages of sweetness 
and tenderness which are not unworthy of the best of Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries. But these gifts will, we fear then, avail them nothing. 
The British public will not read plays. 

We really have but little heart to criticise the various dramas and 
dramatic poems on our table. We know too well the fate which awaits 
them. All that can be said is, that in such cases as “ Dmitri” * and 
**Otho’s Death-Wager ” *! that their composition must have given the 
authors some pleasure. But what are we to say to Mr. Warren’s 
* Soldier of Fortune”? *? Mr. Warren is well known as one of the most 
promising of the younger school of poets, and he could not have 
devised a better bushel than a drama for hiding his light under. 
There is something perfectly sad in the thought that so much beauty, 
so much real genius has been deliberately wasted. No one will read 
“The Soldier of Fortune,” except poets for the sake of its beauties, 
or plagiarists to steal them. Of “ The Soldier of Fortune ” it may be 
said, as Pope said of Beaumont’s Psyche, “There are a great many 
flowers well worth gathering, and a man who has the art of stealing 
wisely will find his account in it.” Never was there such a profusion 


8 “* The Dramatic and Poetical Works of Westland Marston,’ Collective edi- 
tion. London: Chatto & Windus. 1876. 

29 “Fifinella ; or, Home from Fairyland.” ‘ Lord and Lady Russell.” By Ross 
Neil, author of ‘‘ Lady Jane Gray,” ‘‘Inez,” &c., &c. London: Ellis & White. 
1876. 

3 << Dmitri.” A Dramatic Sketch from Russian History. By Major-General 
C. G. Alexander, C.B. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1876. 

31 «* Otho’s Death- Wager.” A Dark Page of History Illustrated. In Five Acts. 
By Henry Spicer. London: Henry S. King & Co. 1876. 

32“ The Soldier of Fortune.” A 'l'ragedy in Five Acts. By J. Leicester Warren, 
M.A., author of ‘ Philoctetes : a Metrical Drama.” London: Smith, Elder, & 
Co. 1876. 
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of wealth lavished with so bountiful a hand. With a tenth part of 
the labour Mr. Warren might have achieved a lasting success, if he had 
adopted any other than the dramatic form. We had marked a great 
number of passages for quotation, but space fails us. 

As usual, we are overwhelmed with a mass of mediocrity. A few 
volumes may be noticed simply as samples. Cave Winscom’s ** produc- 
tion is an average specimen. At page 17 he prints a song which is 
nothing but an impudent travesty of Shelley’s “Cloud.” The illustra- 
tions are by far the best part of “The Poems of the Months.” ** The 
verse has about as much poetry as an auctioneer’s catalogue ; and the 
same criticism might be passed on at least half a dozen more volumes 
which lie before us. 

Two volumes, however, stand out from the crowd, Mr. Austin’s “The 
Human Tragedy,” * and “The Epic of Hades” * by “ A New Writer.” 
I€ any one wishes to clearly understand the two schools of poetry of 
the day, they should study these two works. For our own part, we 
have no hesitation in giving the preference to “ A New Writer.” But 
in saying this, we are not forgetful of Mr. Austin’s great merits. We 
have, however, always held that he is primarily a satirist and not a 
poet. He might, we believe, had he chosen to cultivate his satirical 
power, have achieved a reputation second to none. Even in his pre- 
sent poem the lines flash out into unconscious sarcasm. There is little 
of the satirist about ‘A New Writer.” He is a poet, and sings “ but 
as the linnet sings,” because it is natural to him. We may, however, 
venture to make a few criticisms. The most obvious remark, of course, 
is that he is too frequently only an echo of Tennyson. These lines 
—and they are very beautiful—might pass for the Laureate’s— 


“No force of fancy took 
My thought to blooming June, when all the land 
Was deep in crested grass, and through the dew 
The landrail brushed, and the lush banks were set 
' With strawberries, and the hot noise of bees 
Lulled the hot flowers.” 


Another obvious criticism is that the poet writes far too hurriedly 
and carelessly. What is meant by such a line as 


“ The bursting trees, the building nests, the songs ” ? 


We will not find fault with “the bursting trees,” though it is only the 
buds which burst, but what are the ‘ building nests”? Many more 
slips of a similar nature occur. Weare bound, however, most distinctly 





33 “Camden, and other Poems.” By Cave Winscom, author of ,‘‘ Troé,” 
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to state that we consider ‘The Epic of Hades” a great advance upon 
the author’s previous works, 

“ He first looked out China in a dictionary, and then metaphysics, 
and then wrote an article on Chinese Metaphysics.” So wrote Dickens 
of acritic. But critics can do.far more foolish things, as Dickens soon 
learnt. A learned weekly contemporary gravely took the bumorist to 
task, and with ponderous learning assured him and the world that 
Chinese metaphysics could not possibly be written in this way, and 
that Chinese metaphysics were very different to European metaphysics, 
and that Dickens betrayed the greatest ignorance by his statement. 
Now we should be acting very much like Dickens’ reviewer if we 
were seriously to criticise Mr. Carroll’s ‘ The Hunting of the Snark.” 7 
We know wretched people who object to “ Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland,” and declare that they cannot understand its meaning. We 
daresay that there will be plenty of unfortunates who will not understand 
“The Hunting of the Snark,” and who will ask what is its moral. It 
is not a critic’s business to find moral meanings for stupid people. But 
we believe that “ The Hunting of the Snark ” hasa deep moral, and that 
it relates to the Eastern Question. We believe that the tale is intended 
to warn the public against buying Egyptian stocks, which are Snarks, 
or Turkish, which are Boojums. 

“ Padding” has become a part of the Fourth Estate, and threatens to 
become the whole of it. Mr. Ormsby’s padding * is particularly good 
and soft. When we say that we remember many of his papers, we 
pay him no small compliment, for we are generally only too glad to 
forget the ordinary magazine padding. Amongst his best papers may 
be mentioned, ‘“ Where Fancy is Bred,” and ‘The Minor Virtues.” 
What they want is more character, but perhaps that would destroy their 
utility as “ padding.” 

We regret that we cannot deal with Mr. Leslie Stephen’s second 
series of ‘ Hours in a Library” *® at the same length which we did the 
first series, They are, in our opinion, of a much higher stamp, and 
many of them, such especially as those upon William Law and Jonathan 
Edwards, appeal to a higher class of readers. In our former notice we 
alluded to Mr. Leslie Stephen’s sense of humour, which lightens up 
everything which he touches. We find it again in the present series, 
especially in the paper on Sir Thomas Browne. It is obvious that any 
but the finest humour would be utterly out of place, and mar the 
effect. In his article on Mr. Disraeli’s novels, the essayist has done 
real service to literature by pointing out Mr. Disraeli’s audacious 
plagiarisms. But the tale is not nearly told. 

lt is always pleasant to praise, even if it is only slightly. And it 





37 “The Hunting of the Snark.” An Agony in Eight Fits. By Lewis 
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is doubly pleasant in the present case to be able to say some words 
of commendation concerning the late Mr. Henry Kingsley’s “ Fireside 
Studies,” “° Their fault, however, is their flippancy. The writer will 
unfortunately, even on the most serious subjects, break out into the 
tone of a noisy undergraduate. Still they may be read with some 
pleasure. 

Of a far higher stamp are Mr. Green’s “Stray Studies.” ‘4! One of 
the most interesting of his papers is that “On the Poetry of Wealth.” 
Lastly, amongst volumes of Essays we must briefly notice the second 
series of Mr. Symond’s “‘ Greek Poets.” *? By far the most important 
and original chapter is the last, entitled ‘The Conclusion.” In it Mr. 
Symonds points out the leading moral aspects of Greek art. He then 
proceeds to draw a contrast between Greek art and our art, Greek life 
and our life, and finally proceeds to vindicate the modern scientific 
spirit. The whole book is valuable, but this chapter is especially so. 
Such a work as the present, and such a work as Mr. Stephen’s “‘ Hours 
in a Library,” which we have just noticed, cannot but have a great 
effect upon the minds of the younger generation. We most strongly 
recommend both books to be read together. 

Amongst miscellaneous works we must not pass over “ French 
Pictures in English Chalk.”** The author has, what is so rare in 
England, a light touch, Two Shakespeare books claim attention. 
The first is the Rugby edition of ‘“ The Tempest,” ** excellently edited 
by Mr. Philpotts. The notes on such words and phrases as “ scamel,” 
“‘ Long heath,” “ flote,” “quaint,” “my foot my tutor,” “ kibe,” “ inch- 
meal,” &c., are full of the right sort of information,—the information 
which explains the author. The other work is by Mr. Fleay,*® who is 
decidedly ane of the best of the new school of Shakespearian critics 
and commentators. Some of his emendations, such as the famous 
“ Ullorxa,” really rise to the level of Porson’s, and show real genius. 
We can now do no more than recommend his present work. 

Amongst translations, all of which possess merits of their own, we 
must particularise the “ Ajax” of Sophocles, the translator’s name 
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Sg in the University of St. Andrews. London: William Blackwood & Sons. 
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being a guarantee for scholarship ; a volume of mystical verse by Mr. 
Macdonald ;47 and a collection of some of Heine’s better-known 
lyrics,*® which are freely rendered. 

Lastly, amongst classical editions we must notice Dr. Kennedy’s 
edition of “ Virgil,” *® which it would be impertinent to praise. 





MUSIC. 


WORK on singing from the pen of M. Delle Sedie would be 
specially valuable even if it were confined to the mechanism of 

the art. The eminent Professor of the Paris Conservatoire is a 
master who cannot speak out of the depth of his experience and 
from the height of his attainments without saying much that de- 
serves careful attention. No man is more fully acquainted with the 
work to which his life has been devoted, or more competent to in- 
crease the store of available knowledge concerning it. But in his 
treatise on the Lyric Art,! M. Delle Sedie goes far beyond the réle of 
one who regards the human voice simply as a machine adaptable to 
the production of certain effects. His aim is wider, higher, and 
nobler. He seeks, in point of fact, to supplement mere vocal meeha- 
nism by that which alone can consecrate it to artistic uses. He re- 
cognises that a singer is not necessarily an artist in the strict sense of 
the term, and that the well-regulated emission of certain sounds in a 
given order is, after all, but one of the means to an end which exacts 
more than mechanical skill. M. Delle Sedie, therefore, seeks to make 
vocal artists as distinct from mere vocalists. Not that he undervalues 
the ordinary exercises of training. On the contrary, he shows how 
they may be made to subserve the purpose in view; no fewer than 
eighty-eight pages of his work being taken up by elementary lessons 
concerning the management of the breath, union of the registers, 
mastery of intervals, and other essential bases of good singing. 
Upon these we shall not dwell further than is necessary to express 
emphatic approval of the admirable hints and exercises which de- 
monstrate how carefully M. Delle Sedie has thought out the matter 
for himself. In his fifteenth lesson, entitled “Analyse et Inter- 





47 “Exotics.” A Translation of the “Spiritual Songs of Novalis,” “The 
Hymn-Book of Luther,” and other Poems from the German and the Italian. By 
George Macdonald. London: Strahan & Co. 1876. 

48 “* Alta Troll, and other Poems.” By Heinrich Heine. Translated into English 
by Thomas Selby Egan. London: Chapman & Hall. 1876. 

49 “*P. Vergili Maronis Bucolica, Georgica, Aineis.”” The Works of Virgil, 
with Commentary and Appendix. For the use of Schools and Colleges. By 
Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1876. 

1“T Art Lyrique.” Traité Complet de Chant et de Déclamation Lyrique. Paris: 
Escudier. London: Cramer & Co. 
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prétation des Réles,” our author passes to higher things, and here we 
must give him more deliberate attention. 


“ The opera,” observes M. Delle Sedie, “contains three essential parts : 
Poetry, Music, and Dramatic Representation. The first appeals to the 
inind, the second charms the ear and touches the heart, the third speaks 
to the bodily sense through the eye, These parts, always closely united, 
should, nevertheless, be analysed separately.” 


The student, therefore, has three distinct tasks before him: the 
first embracing knowledge of the subject upon which the poem is 
founded, of the nature of the personage to be represented, and the 
incidents in which he appears, and the exact significance of the words 
to be uttered. This achieved, the next thing is to declaim the verses 
for the purpose of bringing the mind under the influence of the 
emotions they excite, and determining the inflexions of the voice 
which best secure a proper expression. So far the actor and the 
singer move side by side ; but our author very properly points out 
the more stringent obligations imposed upon the lyric artist by the 
exigencies of his position. 


“The singer can only render with truth the sentiments which the com- 
poser gives him to express when he knows how to harmonise the inflexions 
of his voice with the thought. To.obtain this result, the singing voice 
ought to acquire by exercise the suppleness of the speaking voice ; and the 
passive obedience of the voice is the more necessary to the singer because 
his recited phrase always remains subordinated to the inflexible rules of 


melody, measure, and rhythm. He is not as free to abandon himself to his 
inspirations as the actor. Musical exigencies restrain him. He is not his 
own master, but must do everything in the tone commanded, and, above 
all, in the sentiment created by the composer, If he do not know how to 
make his voice an obedient slave, ne will never surmount these diffi- 
culties.” 


From these considerations arises the absolute necessity of such a 
mastery over expression as shall enable the tones of the singing voice 
to convey the emotions more naturally rendered by the inflexions of 
speech. It may be urged that, provided an artist enter thoroughly 
into the dramatic situation and the spirit of the words he has to 
utter, nature will secure the desired result. But M. Delle Sedie very 
properly asserts, what those who have an acquaintance with the sub- 
ject well know, that to trust in the feeling of the moment is to lean 
upon a broken reed. All must be pre-arranged by close study and 
by such contact with the spirit of the situation and the ideas of the 
dialogue as will place the interpreter en rapport with the thing inter- 
preted, - 


“ It is necessary,” writes our author, “to experience the emotion one’s- 
self that one wishes to communicate, and to experience it in advance. It 
is not at the moment of performance, when one needs calmness for the 
management of the voice and to secure the accuracy of the measure, that 
one can be subject to the dominion of a sentiment.” 


Having thus established a necessity, M. Delle Sedie proceeds to 
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show how it may be met, and here we come upon one of the most 
distinctive features in the work. He observes, first of all— 


“Tt is arule of singing that each isolated tone, diphthoz’, or single letter 
is a vowel; that the vowel is modified as a tone by the cz» ression of senti- 
ment attached to it, while the consonant, being an ar iculation, has the 
advantage of a more forcible accentuation to the vowel. It seems to us 
useful, then, to accustom the pupil, above all, to vocalise without words, 
solely upon a vowel, infusing into that vowel the various sentiments sug- 
gested by poetry and music.” 


In the pages which follow we have the noteworthy speetacle of 
lessons teaching the expression of sentiments without the conjunction 
of words. Our author's plan is this: He takes a musical phrase 
adapted to the particular feeling he wishes to elicit, heads it with an 
appropriate quotation from the poets, and then marks each bar with 
a sign of the particular inflexion demanded. The first lesson, for 
example, deals with “La douleur triste et sombre presque sans 
espoir,” which is indicated by some lines from Racine’s “ Les Fréres 
Ennemis ”— 

“ A quoi te résous-tu, princesse infortunée ? 
‘a mére vient de mourir dans tes bras 
Ne saurais-tu suivre ses pas 
En finir en mourant ta triste destinée ?” 


In like manner he goes through the gamut of human emotions, 
‘“‘from grave to gay, from lively to severe,” everywhere impressing 
upon the student that the art of inflexion, guided by sympathy with 
the emotion to be excited, can convey that emotion without help 
from words,—that the singer, not less than the speaker, can indicate 
sorrow, gladness, devotion, uncertainty, and every shade of feeling, 
by the simple delivery of tone. 

But in the second part of his work M. Delle Sedie goes further 
than this. He has shown, what nobody will dispute, that the singer, 
in regard to the expression of feeling, is independent of words, and 
now he proceeds to demonstrate that, to a large extent, he is inde- 
pendent of music; or perhaps we should say, of its particular 
character also. The importance of this, as regards the practice of 
the art, we need not take pains to prove. Composers often fail to 
reach the height of the “argument” they illustrate, or they mistake 
its purport, or, it may be, they wilfully sacrifice truth of expression 
to some lower good. In all such cases it is of extreme importance 
that the singer should be able to make up for his deficiencies, and 
infuse a proper spirit and meaning into his weak or incongruous 
strains, Espetfally is this important upon the operatic stage, where 
artists have to sing so much music of an utterly undramatic charac- 
ter, having in itself no bond of union with the text or situation to 
which ib is allied. Modern composers, it is true, dare not repeat the 
absurdities of some among their predecessors, but the most popular 
works are still those which violate propriety in favour of mere vocal 
display ; and the operatic artist, if he be an artist in truth, has to 
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neutralise the composer’s folly before he can reach the point which 
he should have occupied at the outset. Genius, we know, has often 
succeeded in doing this, achieving a success proportioned to the 
difficulty of the task, as when, for example, a Grisi used to electrify 
the audience with Norma’s address to Pollione, “‘Oh! non tremare, 
O perfido,” in spite of the unmeaning roulades with which Bellini 
has accompanied the words. Power like this, in some degree or 
other, every artist should have at command, and in the work before 
us everything that a teacher can do is done in order to impart it. 
M. Delle Sedie introduces his second part with some observations, 
from which it is necessary to quote the following— 


“Tt is proved that, by inflexion and accent, one can give, so to speak, 
a new physiognomy to music without thereby changing a single note, and 
while preserving its true spirit. It is thus that results are reached 
towards which we would guide the pupil, and as the inflexions are facili- 
tated by the use of vowels, we transcribe here some vocalises of Righini, 
giving to each different accents according to the sentiment of the verses 
which we have analysed and placed in conjunction with them. When the 
pupil is able to give to the same music several different expressions, it 
will be easy for him to rectify in a réle the portions which do not suit his 
vocal means, while preserving the spirit of the character and the inner 
meaning of the music.” 


Carrying out the plan thus indicated, M. Delle Sedie takes the 
first vocalise of Righini and connects it with an extract from Hernani, 
beginning, “‘ Dona Sol, mon amie, dites-moi, quand la nuit vous étes 
endormie, calme, innocente et pure,” &c. Having sketched the cir- 
cumstances under which these lines are uttered, the Professor applies 
the ideas and feelings they express—not, be it observed, the words 
themselves—to the various phrases of the musical text. So far he 
simply develops principles already established ; but the next step is 
one of advance. Taking the same vocalise, M. Delle Sedie shows 
how it may be rendered in the spirit of Camille's terrible imprecation 
against Rome—as remarkable a contrast with the Hernant passage 
as can well be imagined. Other combinations are afterwards made, 
but this best exemplifies the boldness of our author’s procedure, and 
the extent to which, in his opinion, vocal expression is independent 
of musical as well as of verbal text. In subsequent lessons M. Delle 
Sedie treats of the consonantal sounds, of articulation, diction, and 
prosody, of declamation, gesture, and other essentials of lyric art. 
Over these we pass to reach the chapter on Recitative, a branch of 
his subject which we are glad to find estimated at its proper 
value. > 


“From a musical point of view,” writes the Professor, “recitative is the 
moment of repose necessary between one air and another, to make us for- 
get the impression of the first, to rest the ear excited by past effects, and 
to prepare it for the charms of those to come. But from the lyric point 
of view its importance is more considerable. It is the recitative which 
links together the various parts and sentiments of the drama ; it is, so to 
speak, the real tissue of the drama, for it displays the action, develops the 
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intrigues, the interest, and the dénowement, whereas an air serves only for 
the expression of the sentiments or ideas of a single person, and often 
arrests the action.” 


In harmony with this view of the importance of recitative, M. 
Delle Sedie discusses its various kinds with the help of numerous 
examples from standard works, throwing much clear light upon a 
matter which it is now the fashion among vocalists to neglect or to 
treat as though no study were necessary for its mastery. We wish 
this fashion would pass away, because with its advent has vanished 
much of the charm formerly attached to the performance of oratorio 
and opera. A century ago our singers were more or less masters of 
declamation, and when composers like Handel wrote page after page 
of recitative, they knew perfectly well what they were about. Even 
now an occasional artist declaims in the old style, and asserts the 
power of recitative over a public ordinarily disposed to regard it as a 
nuisance, but the rule is to treat the things in the manner of a 
necessary evil, to be endured rather than enjoyed. M. Delle Sedie 
cannot be content so to regard a more important branch of his art, 
and we commend the chapter on Recitative to the careful study of 
every young singer under whose eyes it may fall. Some observations 
on fioriture, and instructions to young professors, terminate a work 
which deserves all the space we have given to it in right of a serious 
effort, and one not less able than serious, to set forth a vocalist’s 
highest aims, and to lift the singer out of the region of mere 
mechanism into the higher domain of art. We understand that a 
new edition, both in Italian and English, of this work is shortly to 
appear. 

Till the publication of Messrs. Stainer & Barrett's work? an 
important field of musico-literary labour was sadly barren of product, 
and it is a singular fact that, not in England alone, but on the Con- 
tinent, dictionaries of the art have always been few and incomplete. 
The earliest—those of Sebastian de Brossard and Janowka, a Prague 
organist—appeared as late as the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Twenty-five years afterwards Gottfried Walther, a musician resident 
at Weimar, issued an octavo volume, entitled, “ Alte und neue musi- 
kalische Bibliothek oder musikalisches Lexicon,” a great portion of 
which was taken up by biographical and even critical notices rather 
than by the definitions that should have constituted its leading 
feature. In 1757 another octavo appeared anonymously at Chem- 
nitz, under the title of “ Kurzgefasztes musikalisches Lexicon,” 
apparently with the object of remedying the defect in Walther’s 
book, inasmuch as biography and criticism were sparsely admitted. 
This seems to have commanded favour, a second edition being issued 
in 1747, when Germany could boast of three musical dictionaries ; 





3 *A Dictionary of Musical Terms,” Edited by J. Stainer, M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Magd. Coll., Oxford, and W. A. Barrett, Mus, Bac., St. Mary Hall, Oxford. 
London : Novello, Ewer, & Co. 
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while Italy had none at all. The work issued in London (1740) by 
“ James Grassineau, Gent.,” was the first of its kind published in this 
country, and avowedly owed its origin to the example of M. Brossard, 
and the results of his research. In the course of a quaint preface, 
the author says ;: ‘‘I preferred the method this work is drawn up in, 
as it is a fashionable way of writing. For ’tis observable, that there 
are at present dictionaries of almost every art: why then not of 
music? And, indeed, I thought the celebrated French author, Mr. 
Brossard, worthy imitation in this as well as other respects; for I 
must ingenuously acknowledge myself to be much indebted to that 
learned gentleman for many materials of this work.” The original 
edition contained 343 pages of definitions, some of the articles run- 
ning to considerable length ; and, nine years later, an appendix of 
fifty-two pages was added, consisting entirely of extracts from 
the work of J. J. Rousseau, which had appeared in the interim. 
Grassineau’s dictionary may still be found on bookstalls, but its value 
is chiefly antiquarian. Rousseau’s work is too well known for de- 
scription or criticism ; but its fame, we may point out, arose more 
from beauty of style and connection with a great man than from 
accuracy or learning. So far, it is the parallel of Goldsmith’s “‘ Natural 
History.” The authors of both works‘entered upon a task for which 
they had no special qualification, and each was successful for purely 
adventitious reasons. In proof of the defective character of Rousseau’s 
dictionary, it may be stated that not a single musical instrument is 
mentioned, and that his articles on subjects touching the science of 
acoustics are so imperfect as to mislead rather than inform. Ger- 
many was the next to enter the field with Sulzer’s “ Allgemeine 
Theorie der Scheenen Kiinste,” which treated musical subjects at 
important length, and with so much power that the work at once 
became an authority, and passed through several editions. We pass 
over the musical articles in the “‘ Encyclopédie Méthodique,” because, 
intrusted during the long and stormy period during which that great 
enterprise was in progress to a variety of hands, they contradict 
each other, and leave the reader in a state of doubt as to whether 
such a thing as musical truth exists. The next two dictionaries in 
order of date were German; the first, entitled ‘‘ Musikalisches 
Handwérterbuch,” being published at Weimar in 1786; the second 
—that of G. H. Wolf—at Halle in 1787. In 1790 John Hoyle 
issued in London what he styled “A Complete Dictionary of Music,” 
and was followed in 1800 by Dr. Busby, who chose the same 
ambitious title—with just as little reason—for his work. we closing 
years of the century also saw the publication of a Dutch dictionary 
—“Musykaal Konst Woordenbuch”—and a Swedish, the compila- 
tion of a Stockholm notary, M. Charles Envalson. In 1802 appeared 
the greab work of Kock, followed in 1820 by M. Castil-Blaze’s 
“Dictionnaire de Musique Moderne,” and in 1826 by the “ Dizio- 
nario e Bibliographia della Musica” of Dr. Lichtental. From that 
time till the appearance of Messrs. Stainer & Barrett’s volume, no 
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dictionary issued in or coming to England has added much to the 
store of available and useful knowledge concerning the art, and the 
appearance of the work before us is, therefore, opportune, especially 
as it aims to deal as exhaustively as possible, and in the spirit of the 
most recent progress, with all its topics. We must be permitted to 
doubt, however, whether the editors were wise in allowing some of 
their contributors to act as partisans, and advocate opinions which 
are in dispute. On this matter the late M. Hétis once wrote some 
very wise words, which it may be well to quote. He said— 


“A dictionary of any art or science is not intended to convey to 
the world the new ideas or systems, whether true or false, of its 
author, but merely to give the reader correct information as to the 
history, and more especially the present state, of that art or science. 
A dictionary is generally looked upon as an authority that may be 
implicitly trusted, and it is in such confidence that readers consult it. 
If the author, therefore, of a work of this kind gives his own par- 
ticular opinions as the true theory of the art or science on which he 
is treating, he abuses that confidence. The Italians do not say the 
author of a dictionary, but the compiler, and that appellation is the 
truest.” 


It is to be hoped that the editors, in those subsequent editions of 
their work which will certainly be demanded, will revise some of the 
articles in the spirit of M. Hétis’s counsel. They will also have to 
make not a few emendations in matters of fact, and form a more 
truthful estimate of comparative value where articles are unduly long 
or unfairly short. Many examples of the faults indicated might be 
given, but the editors are far too intelligent not to have found them 
out for themselves long ago, and too zealous not to have taken 
measures of improvement. Estimate them as gravely as we may, 
the shortcomings of the new dictionary are nothing when compared 
with its merits, and we do not hesitate to declare that these 450 
pages contain an amount of well-arranged and generally correct 
information that could be found nowhere else. Some of the articles 
are complete essays, exhaustive of all the essentials of their subject. 
That on “ Fugue,” for instance, is a marvel of clearness and condensa- 
tion. Musical illustrations and woodcuts abound wherever they help 
to elucidate the matter under discussion. We should add, that 
among the contributors to the volume are Messrs. Bosanguer, Bulley, 
Champneys, W. Chappell, A. E. Donkin, A. J. Ellis, H. Gadsby, 
Rev. J. Helmore, John Hullah, W. H. Monk, and many others 
equally welknown in connection with music as an art, or with those 
branches of it which extend into the domain of science. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


HE ways of publishers, like the ways of Providence, are mysterious. 
But as one school of theologians maintains that it is permissible, 
and indeed necessary, to a robust piety to seek to discover the dealings 
of the latter, it may not be quite impious to inquire why Messrs. 
Strahan & Co, do not tell us in a straightforward way that “Saxon 
Studies”? is reprinted from the Contemporary Review. We have an 
impression that the neglect of such intimation, which we have noticed 
also in other books issued by other firms, is quite modern: the innova- 
tion is a bad one. 

“Saxon Studies” were admirably suited for the ephemeral pages of a 
magazine: we are not sure that they bear collection into an independent 
volume. When the Contemporary Review lay on the table, we turned 
to Mr. Hawthorne’s epigrammatic pages as relief from Mr. Gladstone’s 
or other ponderous wordy papers, but a‘ thick volume of epigram all 
alone becomes almost as heavy reading as Mr. Gladstone, while the 
savage assaults on all things and people in Dresden, and by implication 
in Germany, become brutal when gathered into an enduring book, 
though they were by comparison playful in the Jeview. 

The “Saxon Studies” are, however, very clever. ‘They rouse in us 
an uneasy feeling, that as Mr. Hawthorne lived in Dresden, and then 
turned on the Saxons as Dean Swift turned on mankind, so, now 
resident in England, he may be secreting vitriolic epigrams to launch 
at us also when he has used us and done with us, and we laugh with 
the divided feelings of a small boy, who, seeing his rival in the grasp 
of a bully, remembers that his own turn may come. 

We should say that Mr. Hawthorne often reminded us of his more 
distinguished father, had we not somewhere heard that he denies the 
likeness and resents the comparison. 

There is some curious information in the “Story of the Stick,” ? 
which would be really interesting, and might possess even a scientific 
value, if we were vouchsafed the faintest notion of the sources whence 
the legends and anecdotes are derived. We are not even told how much 
is the original French, and how much is added by the American editor. 
Many curious superstitions, ceremonies, and traditions are connected 
with the stick, and to trace these would be a worthy task. But a 
work like this is a mere piece of book-making, aggravated by the non- 
authenticity of even what in it is worth telling. The editor hopes he 
has “ not vailed the crest of science on the one hand, oggindiscreetly 
startled the modesty of nature on the other.” He has certainly done 
the first. It is not always easy to say what will or will not startle 





1“ Saxon Studies.” By Julian Hawthorne. London: Strahan&Co. 1876. 

‘2“The Story of the Stick in all Agesand Lands.” Translated and adapted from 
the French of Antony Réal (Fernand Michel). New York: J. W. Boulton, 
Broadway. 1875. 
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modesty, but there is a boy with a bare breech undergoing fustigation 
on the cover and the titlepage, while some stories in the text certainly 
hint at more than they care to tell. 

A book of aphorisms is seldom worth turning over: sentences lose 
their value when separated from their context, and the compilers regard 
as equally weighty the dicta of Lord Bacon and Mr. Tupper. “A 
Mosaic of Sayings on Human Nature” is an exception: it is on the 
whole well done; the selection is in the main made from famous 
writers, and few sentences are evidently foolish. Yet it is not nearly 
so good as it might be. To quote a sentence vaguely from Goethe or 
Shakespeare, for instance, without specifying the work in which it 
occurs, is to leave us quite in the dark, A dramatic writer suits his 
words to his characters, and is not to be taken as saying in his own 
person all that he puts into the mouth of an Iago or a Mephistopheles. 
Again, we find an extract from “Christ” on idle talk, while one from 
Paul on “Content ” is given vaguely to the “ New Testament,” leaving 
the general reader in suspense as to who the speaker might be. And 
when people have changed their views as often as Mr. Ruskin, some 
clue to the context would be most useful to the understanding of pas- 
sages quoted from his works. 

For Celtophile read Celtomaniac, though even then Celtic will be 
hardly treated. The book * would have been a curiosity in the age of 
Bryant and Ainsworth, and it is made the more amusing by a cursory 
reference now and then to the name of “comparative philology.” 
The author professes to “ investigate the etymons of words and names, 
classical and scriptural, through the medium of Celtic,” and concludes 
with some remarkable discoveries in the province of Hebrew. Where 
there is such an embarras de richesses, it is difficult to pick out the 
best plums. Nothing, however, can perhaps excel the derivation of 
Silenus from shee-lénan, “attendant sprite ;” Juno from daman-aou, 
“ ox-eyed ;” or Jupiter from peitir, “a thunderbolt.” But Celtic, by 
which, we need hardly observe, modern Erse is meant, is the key, not 
to the classical languages alone, but to all the other tongues of Babel as 
well. Thus Egyptologers will be glad to learn that Osiris is sior-rure, 
“ eternal ;” Rameses is raromaiseac, “‘ boasting ;” and “ Sevvechno” is 
seabac, “a hawk.” Semitic scholars, it is to be feared, are too stiff- 
necked a race to sit at the author’s feet, otherwise they would find 
much that would at least astonish them. It is interesting to know 
that the months Adar, Ziv, and Cislen are to be explained by the 
Celtic adar, “snow,” sceim, “bloom,” and cassleim, “stormy.” Alto- 
gether the book is too absurd to be dull, and the grotesque impertinence 
of its patronage of Max Miiller and Peile excites amusement rather 
than irritatidh. The number of men with spare time on their hands 





3** Human Nature : a Mosaic of Sayings, Maxims, Opinions, and Reflections on 
Life and Character.” Selected and Arranged by David W. Mitchell. London : 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1876. 

4‘*Ereuna,” ByaCeltophile. Williams & Norgate. 1875. 
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must indeed be large; but we pity the much-enduring printers who 
have to publish their lucubrations. 

“Studies in English ” ° is a title which explains the intention of this 
little volume, but only an inspection of it will give any idea of how 
well that intention has been carried out, ‘ Enfield’s Speaker,” and some 
really good volumes published some five-and-thirty or more years ago, 
called “ Readings in Prose” and “ Readings in Poetry,” were drawn 
up with the same object, but even in the mere matter of judicious 
selection the best books of the kind fall far below the present one, in 
which every passage is in itself interesting, and a model of its own 
special style. The notes, philological and critical, are useful and short. 
The book is graduated in difficulty, and will be found suited alike to 
elementary and to more advanced schools. 

We need only say of the volumes of the Early English Text 
Society,’ 8° that they are one and all edited with the greatest care ; 
and though they appeal to but a limited number of students, their 
intrinsic interest and value more than justifies the existence of the 
Society under whose auspices they are published. 

These chapters,’ in which Mr. Gladstone seeks (chiefly by defining 
the period during which the Achaian name was predominant among 
the tribes afterwards known as Hellenes) to determine the age of 
the poets to whom we owe the Iliad and the Odyssey, may carry 
weight with those who are not careful to ascertain whether they are 
dealing with the real points at issue, or indeed whether there are any 
points at issue at all. For such there may be some satisfaction in 
thinking that “the Phaiakes of Scheria are evidently intended to 
present to us a picture of Phenicians proper” (p. 153), while for those 
who look to all that is said about the Phaiakes it will be equally clear 
that the poet intended nothing of the kind. To the latter it may seem 
strange to find the existence of some weak Egyptian outpost (p. 194) 
assumed in order to account for the expedition of the Argo ; but they 
will soon learn that Mr. Gladstone follows the good old fashion of 
stripping mythical narratives of all their supernatural incidents, and 
colouring and treating the capita mortua so obtained as facts estab- 





5 “Studies in English.” For the Use of Modern Schools. Prose and Poetry to be 
Learned by Heart. Edited and Annotated by H. Courthope Bowen,M.A. London: 
Henry S. King & Co. 1876. 

§ «* Karly English Text Society: The Romance and Prophecies of Thomas of 
Erceldoune.” Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by James A. H. Murray, 
LL.D. London: Triibner & Co. 1875. 

7 Barly English Text Society : The Romance of Guy of Warwick.” Edited 
KY Dr. Julius Zupitza, Professor in the University of Vienna. London: Triibner 

Co. 1875. 

8 «* Karly English Text Society : The Blickling Homilies of the Tenth Century.” 
Edited, with Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Index of Words, by Rev. R. 
Morris, M.A., LL.D. London: Trubner & Co. 1876. 

9 «Barly English Text Society : Cursor Mundi.” Edited by the Rev. Richard 
Morris, M.A., LL.D. London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 

10. «* Homeric Synchronism : An Inquiry into the Time and Place of Homer,” 
By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.3 London: Macmillan & Co. 1876. 
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lished by the veracious blue-books of yesterday. When he wishes to 
maintain that the besieging force at Troy was far in excess of the army 
of the besieged, he finds in Il. ii. 128, an ‘‘ express and careful declara- 
tion that the latter was much less than one-tenth of the former” (p. 38). 
In the same passage the poet speaks of this conclusion as reached by 
a computation of the several thousands of Trojan watchfires ; but as 
this would make the Achaian army as huge as that of Xerxes, Mr. 
Gladstone adds that ‘“‘any one who has watched the poet’s use of 
number will at once perceive that this is a general and figurative 
expression.” From the beginning to the end of the book Mr. 
Gladstone, it is scarcely necessary to say, speaks of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, not merely as “Homer,” but as “ Homer” exclusively. 
Before we can be justified in speaking thus, we have first to determine 
what the “‘ Homer” was which furnished materials for the Greek lyric 
and tragic poets. At the least, it seems almost certain that our 
‘“* Homer ” was very little esteemed by them, if even it can be said to 
have been fairly known to them; but until this question has been 
patiently discussed and answered, all speculations concerning the age 
of the poets who composed the Iliad and Odyssey are premature. 

Mr. Papillon has given us a very admirable summary ! of the results 
of comparative philology in regard to one small district of language, 
that of Greek and Latin inflections. It is a decided advance on 
most English manuals for teaching, in that it treats the two languages 
as two dialects of one tongue, and explains the variations in each by 
those of the other. We have long been convinced that it would be 
possible for some scholar to write a Grammar of the Aryan languages 
within a fairly reasonable compass, which might serve as an introduc- 
tion, not a supplement, to detailed Grammars of the various dialects, 
and the present work is a step in that direction. We notice that a 
translation is announced of a little treatise, which Mr. Papillon men- 
tions with praise, Professor Baur’s “‘ Sprackwissenschaftliche Einleitung: 
in das Griechische und Lateinische.” The present book and Baur’s 
treatise will be found complementary to each other, and will do much 
to make learning a delight instead of a drudgery. No one who has 
not experienced it can have any notion of the new life which an insight 
into the elements of philology puts into a class of boys or of young 
men. Mr. Papillon’s manual makes it plain that his Oxford pupils 
are very fortunate in their teacher. 

This journey to the land of Babel } is indeed an “‘ elementary study.” 
The author has taken up his subject very recently indeed, and has read 
a few works on it superficially. A few sentences in Professor Max 
Miiller’s “Science of Language,” which have always read like a sop 
thrown to Dr. Pusey and his party before the drift of comparative 





11 “Clarendon Press Series: A Manual of Comparative Philology, as applied 
to the Illustration of Greek and Latin Inflections.” By J. L. Papillon, M.A. 
Oxford. 1876. 

12 “ Voyage au Pays de Babel, ou Explorations & travers la Science des Langues 
et des Religions. Etude Elémentaire de Philologie Comparée.” Par Felix Julien. 
Paris: 1. Plon et Cie. 1876. 
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philology was clearly understood, struck M. Julien, “and dazzled him 
like a flash of light.” They were those in which Professor Miiller 
says that “the first man issuing from the hands of his Creator gave 
names to the animals,” M. Julien then selects from works on language 
just what suits him, omitting all which does not, in order to refute M. 
Renan and glorify all the orthodox people. Whoever starts on an ele- 
mentary study with a preconceived idea finds no difficulty in arriving 
at desired conclusions, What is said of “roots” will give our readers 
a notion of the book. ‘“ Roots of two kinds have been discovered ; 
first, the verbal or attributive, expressing action, substance, being. 
Mysterious, that is to say divine, in its origin, it owes nothing to man. 
It forms the base of our vocabularies. In the second case the root is 
primordial, demonstrative, and indicative ; of purely human formation, 
designating persons, not abstractedly, but with the accessory idea of a 
particular situation in space. The roots of this category are few. 
They constitute grammar, and, in combination with the five or six 
hundred roots of the first category, they form the whole mechanism 
of the Indo-European languages, a mechanism truly wonderful to those 
who for the first time grasp its modest origin ” (p. 48). 

The simplicity of this division into roots human and divine, the 
primordial roots, which are second in time, the naive admission that 
the author is now for the first time standing astonished before the 
problem of language, and yet undertakes to tell us all about it, to crush 
Renan and patronise Max Miiller, are amusing. The book has no 
value whatever. 

“Le Joueur” and “ Le Grondeur” are the plays in this volume of 
“French Classics.”1% They are in their present form thoroughly 
adapted for school-work ; and it is pleasant to see that the pedantry 
which so long forced young people to read the dreary moralities 
of “ Télémaque” and such works is, we hope, finally abandoned. M, 
Masson’s notes are all that could be wished, philologically and his- 
torically, and tend, as well as the text selected, to make study a 
delight. 

This volume of extracts relating to ‘“ Louis XIV. and his Contem- 
poraries” 14 is, like the foregoing, admirably edited, and will help 
many young people to understand and take interest in French history. 
The biographical notices and chronological tables are well done. 

We are not sure that the editors of the first book of Lucan’s 
“ Pharsalia” 15 quite understand what is the true value of the author 








13 «*Clarendon Press Series. French Classics: A Selection of Plays by 
Regnard, Brueys, and Palaprat.’’ Edited, with English Notes, by Gustave Masson, 
B.A. Univ. Gallie. Oxford. 1875. 

14 Clarendon Press Series, French Classics: Louis XIV. and his Contem- 
poraries, as described in Extracts from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth 
Century.” Edited, with English Notes, Genealogical Tables, &c., by Gustave 
Masson, B.A. Univ. Gallie. Oxford, 1876. 

15 ** Pitt Press Series. M. Annei Lucani Pharsalia. Liber Primus.” Edited, 
with an English Introduction and Notes, by W. E. Rutland, M.A., and C. E. 
Haskins, M.A., Fellows and Lecturers of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Cam- 
bridge : Leighton, Bell, & Co. 1875. 
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a portion of whose works they edit. They speak of “the tedious 
descriptions of places, tribes, military operations, prodigies, priestly 
and mystic rites, witchcraft, &c.,” which are “ matters unimportant 
in themselves, and serve to impede and obscure the action of the 
poem.” After ascribing them to the false taste of the day, we are 
told that instead of blaming Lucan for putting in these tiresome pas- 
sages, we ought perhaps rather to be thankful that there are not more 
of them—that he has not shown himself more encyclopzedic, and less 
epigrammatical. Now it appears to many readers of Lucan that these 
digressions, and the light they throw on the manners, superstitions, 
rites, and science of the day, are what is really valuable in his work, 
and that to complain of them is as though one were to say that Sir 
Thomas Browne would be more valuable were he less discursive, and 
that it is a pity that the thread of the story is so much interrupted 
in “ Tristram Shandy.” The notes are good as far as they go; but 
the “ Pharsalia” is a book which, if read at all, cannot be judged by 
a single book, and excursuses are more wanted than notes. 

While the Clarendon and Pitt Presses are doing good work in pub- 
lishing school-books, they are in a degree neglecting a higher function 
which might be theirs, A complete edition, which ought to exist, 
of such authors as Lucan, the sale of whose works would never be 
remunerative, might well be undertaken by some competent scholar, 
subsidised by the authorities of one of the great University printing- 
houses, 

There is little to praise or blame in Mr. Ross’s “ Practical Rudiments 
of Latin.”'6 It is a very average Latin exercise-book. So much 
depends on the master who uses such books with his pupils, that all 
which do not contain glaring mistakes are about equivalent. We 
cannot but think it possible that a schoolmaster may yet arise who 
will invent sentences such as human beings would be likely to use, 
and which might have some interest for the learners, Here, how- 
ever, we have the usual nonsense, as, ¢.g., ‘The poets are in our 
country, but the sailors are in an island;” “The base man praises 
the drunken sailor ;” “The sister overcame her ugly face by her good 
manners,” de. 

Though a little too large for the pocket, Mr. Longman’s “‘ German and 

inglish Dictionary ” 1” is not too large or too heavy for the travelling- 
bag. It is admirably arranged, and is a miracle of compression. We 
have had it in use for some weeks over intricate paths of German litera- 
ture, and should find it difficult to praise it too highly. While it does 
not in all cases supersede larger works, it is more than sufficient for 
the ordinary student, and even in technical reading saves much taking 
down of large quartos. It has one fault, but that is common to all 





16 “Practical Rudiments of the Latin Language.” By J. Ross, M.A., Rector 
of the High School at Arbroath, Edinburgh : W. Blackwood & Sons, 1876. 

17“ Pocket Dictionary of the German and English Languages.” By F. W. 
Longman, Balliol Coll., Oxford, London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1876. 
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dictionary-makers, that words are often translated by those of quite 
different meaning, though they are used in analogous fashion. ‘To 
take two examples of what we mean from the last page, which now 
lies open before us: Sapperment, a corrupt form of Sacrament, is in 
no sense a translation of Zounds, which means God’s wounds; nor is 
Zany rendered by Hanswurst. Zany means only John or Jack, while 
Hanswurst is Jack-pudding. This sort of thing annoys the philologist, 
but it must be confessed that it detracts but little from the practical 
value of the work. 

“Forbidden Fruit” 18 by Hacklinder, and “The Ban of Night”! 
by Wachsenhausen, are two novels, the contents of which are fore- 
shadowed by their titles. They are readable in an idle hour, but do 
not deserve serious notice or exportation. 

Karl Immermann’s “ Oberhof ” 2° seems readable, and even interest- 
ing. It is prettily got up and illustrated. But “diamond editions” 
are not to our taste, and we confess that the minuteness and com- 
pression of the print has prevented our giving the work the attention 
which as far as we can judge it deserves, 

We had to speak very favourably of “ Ein Friilingstraum,” also a 
romance by Herr van Dewall, last October. The extremely pretty 
story of “ Else Hohenthal” *! shows no falling off in power or in 
grace. The plot is one which would: be unfair to tell, so slight and 
simple is it. It is a love-tale, with separations and misunderstandings ; 
a lover who is all goodness, trust, and truth, and another who is 
violent and jealous; there are death and sorrow, but final joy and 
peace. Would that all novels were as prettily written, as innocent 
and amusing, and, may we add, as short. It is a pity they are adorned 
with picture covers, which give the impression that they are of the 
stamp of our railway novels. 

In England we seem to have quite lost taste for historical novels, 
whereas Germany is still affected by the fashion set by Sir Walter 
Scott. The time and place of Herr Gottschall’s story, 2? Breslau in 
the middle of the last century, are not specially interesting to readers 
here, and we are inclined to think that stories in which Jesuits and 
their intrigues play a considerable part are written for the most part 
with very imperfect knowledge of the subject. But the book has 
excited some interest in Germany, and has reached a second edition. 
English readers will be few. 


18“ Verbotene Friichte.” Von F. W. Hacklinder. Stuttgart: Eduard 
Hallberger. 1876. 

19¢¢ Tm Bann der Nacht.” Novelle. Von Hans Wachsenhausen, Stuttgart : 
Eduard Hallberger. 1876. 

“Der Oberhof.” Idylle aus dem Miinchhausen, Von Karl Immermann. 
Berlin : Grote. 1875. 

21 ¢* Else Hohenthal.”” Roman von Johannes van Dewall. Stuttgart : Eduard 
Hallberger. 1876. 

22¢¢Im Banne des Schwarzen Adlers.” Geschichtlicher Roman von Rudolf 
Gottschall. Breslau: Eduard Trewendt. 1876. 
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The story of ‘The Argonauts” *> is here told in the manner 
which Kingsley and Cox have made familiar to us in England in “ The 
Heroes,” and “Tales of the Gods and Heroes.” It is well and 
pleasantly told, if somewhat too. long—164 pages for one Greek legend 
—and would be a good German reading-book for English boys and 
girls. It is to be wished, however, that we always had the Greek names. 
We find Herkules instead of Herakles, who, however confused with 
him afterwards, was a very different personage from the Roman god of 
shepherds. 

These three numbers of a work on ancient Roman times, which 
is, we suppose, not yet completed, are as interesting as they are 
superb, They endeavour to set before us scenes from old Roman life, 
such as “A Gladiatorial Strife at Pompeii, a.v. 79 ;” “A Dinner 
Party at Lucullus’s, a.p. 74 ;” “The Triumph of Titus, a.p. 71,” &c., 
&c. The accuracy of the details is authenticated by scholarly notes, 
while the stories in which the details are interwoven are well written 
and interesting. The work is beautifully illustrated. It should be 
widely known, and if possible reproduced in English. 





°3«Die Argonauten.” Ein Griechisches Mirchen fiir Grosse und Kleine 
Kinder. Von C. W. H. Holdebrandt. Giitersloh: Von C. Bertelsmann. 1875. 

24 « Aus Altrémischer Zeit.” Lieferung I. II. III. Berlin : Gebriider Peetel. 
1874-75. 





